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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

A BXCENT writer has stated that the rural-school 
problem would be much easier of solution if some 
writer on the subject would clearly set forth the nature 
of the problem. The suggestion was a good one, as 
most writers on the subject do not seem to see clearly 
the nature of the problem they are considering. 

The rural-school problem of to-day is a social, even 
more than an educational problem, and is the result 
of a long national evolution, coupled with recent pro- 
found changes in rural life itself. The rural-school 
problem is inseparable from the rural-life proUem, 
of which it is but a phase. Those who do most toward 
its solution will be those who see the problem clearly 
in its historical and sociological setting, and who have 
some grasp of American rural history. 

To give the problem such a setting has been the 
purpose of the first part of the book. The rural-life 
problem is there set forth in its historical develop- 
ment, and the origin and present status of the rural- 
school problem shown. With this as a basis the student 
is ready to pass to the second part of the book, which 
sets forth specifically the present rural-school problem, 
and points out the fundamental nature of the remedies 
whidi must be applied for its solution. The many 
plates and figures in the text have been introduced 
to give greater concreteness to the discussion. 

Such a presentation of the rural-life and rural- 
educational problems as is set forth in the following 
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pages might well form the basis, as a textbook, for 
normal-school classes in Rural-Life Problems, Rural- 
School Problems, or Rural Sociology, and ought to 
be of particular value to such students in properly 
orienting them for intelligent work in rural education. 
Those studying the problem in normal-school or col- 
lege classes in School Administration ought also to 
find the presentation helpful, from an administrative 
point of view. To teachers and supervisory officers in 
service the presentation ought to prove instructive 
and useful, as they are dealing with the problem at 
first hand. It is also hoped that the work will prove 
interesting and instructive to farmers, ministers, rural 
librarians, rural social-workers, and other students of 
the rural-life problem. The book has been prepared 
with a view of meeting the needs of these different 
classes of students and citizens. 

Ellwood p. Cxtbbeblet 

SXAMTOBD IJnIVBB8IT7, CaL. 

SepUmber U. 1918 

REVISED EDITION 

y The book has now had a careful and complete re* 
vision, some of the chapters being rewritten, old data 
being corrected and brought up to date or elimi- 
nated, and some new textual matter and a number of 
new maps and pictures added. In this new form it is 
hoped that the book may continue to receive the very 
cordial welcome which has been given it in the past. 

ThbAuthob 

SzANTOBD UMivEBsrnr, Cal. 
Novmber 90, 1921 
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RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION 

PART I 

THE BUBAL-UFE PBOBLEM 



RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTXON 

To one who has givoi little or no attention to the 
sob ject> it is hard to appreciate the great revolution in 
rural life which has taken place during the past three 
quarters of a centuiy. The changes which have been 
accomplished have been of f ar^eaching importance, 
and they have touched every phase of rural life. 
Almost nothing is now as it used to be; almost nothing 
is done now as it was three quarters of a century ago. 
We of to-day live in a new world — a world of which 
our grandfathers scarcdy dreamed. Life everjrwhere 
to-day is far more complex, intricate, diflScult, and 
fruitful of both pleasure and profit than was that of 
which our grandfathers formed a part. The great 
changes which have taken place in living and industry 
have affected all of our peof/Le^ rural and urban, but 
perhaps nowhere has the revolution in living and 
industry been of more far-reaching importance than 
to those of our people who live on the farms and in the 
little villages (A our nation. 

This social and industrial rev<dution has profoundly 
changed the whole nature of rural life. Some rural 
communities naturally have experienced a greater 
diange than others, but no community has wholly 
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escaped. The revolution, too, has been so rapid, so 
extensive, and so far-reachmg m its consequences that 
both rural people and rural institutions have not 
changed rapidly enough to keep pace with the de- 
mands of the new civilization. The result has been the 
development of a rural-life problem of great social and 
economic consequence, and one which involves most 
of the cherished institutions of rural society. It has 
become particularly acute, as it relates to the character 
and elements (tf the rural population itself, the condi- 
tions of land-oWHership and farm-tenancy, rural home 
life, rural society, the rural church, and rural educa* 
iion. Taken altogether and as a whole, we call this 
collection of problems the rural-life problem. While of 
necessity referring to each of these phases of the rural- 
life problem, as they are in a way all tied up together, 
this book will have special reference to the problem as 
it relates to the rural and the village sdiool. It may 
accordingly be con^ndered as a treatise on that phase 
of the rural-life problem conunonly known as the 
rural-sdiool problem, concerning which much has 
been said and written within recent years. 

Like all social problems, the rural-school problem 
has had a gradual evolution and is closely related to the 
other rural-community problems, and this it will be 
our purpose first to trace and to explain. Almost any 
social problem is more understandable if we can see it 
in its historical setting, and gra^ it in its relations to 
other community forces and problems. After (pving 
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the problem this setting, the rural-sdiool problem as 
such will be examined in some detaQ, the relation 
of teachers and supervisory officers to it pointed 
out, and the remedies which must be applied to it 
cgplaJned, 



CHAPTER I 

CHANGES IN THE NATURE OF BUBAL LIFB 

Four periods of defdopment The development of 
Toral life in the United States* since the beginning of 
our Republic» may be divided into four great periods, 
each, with the exception of the first, covering about 
the life of a sinj^e generation. Each of these periods 
has been characterized by important movements in 
the population, by impk>rtant changes in the nature 
and methods of agriculture, and by marked changes in 
almost all of the conditions and surroundings of rural 
life. Each period, too, has been characterized by more 
fundamental and more far-reaching changes than the 
one which preceded it, until to-day the dianges have 
become so great and so profound that th^ partake of 
the nature of an agricultural revolution. New methods 
in farming have been employed, entirely new mar- 
kets have been found, inter-communication has been 
established in ways before undreamed of, madiinery 
and labor-saving devices have tremendously simplified 
and cheapened production, the old rural institutions 
are dying out, the home and its management are no 
longer the same, and opportunities for leisure and a 
taste for higher pursuits have been developed to a 
degree whidi would have seemed impossible even half 
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a oentuiy ago. It is certainly no exaggeration to say 
that, in all of the time from the cruBades to the begin- 
ning of the second quarter of the nineteenth c^itury, 
no such profound and far-reaching changes in the 
methods of agriculture or the conditions of rural life 
were accomplished as have been accomplished in the 
United States during the last seventy-five to one 
hundred years. 

The rural-school problem, which is to be the special 
theme of this book, has arisen as a result of these 
many and far-reaching dianges, and the diflSculties 
whidi now confront the rural sdiool will be under- 
stood much better if we first trace these great historical 
dianges in rural life, and show the relation of these 
dianges to the problem in hand. Accordingly we shall 
first sketch this devdopment, state the diief charac- 
teristics of each of the four great periods whidi we 
have said that rural life in the United States may 
be divided into, and then state the conditions which 
ccmfront rural society to-day. 

L UPTO 1880 

The first period of development The first period in 
our agricultural development may be said to have 
extended up to about 18S0 or 1835. In a way it was 
an extension of the colonial period, and of the system 
of farming and of rural life then in vogue. Nearly all 
life at the time our National Government was estab- 
lished was rural, and nearly every one lived on farms 
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or in litUe vill^es. But S.85 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation, or but one person in thirty, lived in a dty of 
8000 inhabitants or over in 1700, and but 8^ per cent 
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In 1800. SUll more, there were but mx sudi cities in the 
whole of the thirteen original states until 1810, and the 
largest dty in the United States had less than 75,000 
mhabitants. Even in such a city all life was far simpler 
then than in a small Western county-seat town to-day. 
Almost everywhere then the people lived on little 
farms, and their chief object was to clear the tract* 
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devdc^ the land, and obtain a Uving from the soil. 
There were few markets, and these were local to a high 
degree. A little wheat was sold in the Middle Colo- 
nies for shipment to England, as was tobacco in the 
Southern. Bice and indigo were also raised for export 
in the Carolinas and in Greorgia. Even these, though, 
could not be sold except whea raised near to the sear 
coast, as the almost complete absence of roads and the 
difficulties of transportation made a market elsewhere 
impossible. The division of labor had not as yet made 
much headway, either in industry or in agriculture. 
Families lived off of the land, and produced by hand 
nearly all that they ate or wore. If near a village or a 
crossroads store, a part of the surplus of certain crops 
was exchanged, by barter, for certain manufactured 
artkles. Life was exceedingly simple, and difficult as 
well. 

Almost immediately after the establishment of peace 
with Great Britain, a strong westward movement of 
the population began. New England people had 
already settled New York and northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and men from Virginia and the Carolinas had 
moved westward into Kentucky and Tennessee. Socm 
this movement extended farther westward. First 
Ohio, then northern Indiana and Illinois, southern 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and, still later, Iowa were 
settled by people of New England stock. Kentucky, 
Tennessee, southern Indiana and Illinois, and Missouri 
were settled by people from Virginia and the Carolinas, 
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while Aliihama and Ifissusippi were a result of soutli* 
em migrationsy chiefly from Geor^a. The beginningB 
of the national land pdicy after 1785» after which 
time farms in the wilderness were sold to settlers at 
low prices,^ greatly stimulated migration and helped 
to settie the new territory. After 1820 a constant 
stream of wagons poured into the wildemess» and by 
1821 nine new states had been added to the Union, all 
carved from these Western lands, while the frontier 
had been pushed out to and b^ond the Mississippi. 
Four more states were added from this Western do- 
main by 1848, completing the Union out to and indud- 
faig the first tier of states west of the Mississippi, with 
the sin^e exception of Minnesota. 

Baxly pioneer life. Life in the new land was full of 
hardships, and one of unremitting toiL Forests had to 
be cut down, stumps burned out, swamps drained, and, 
to the westward, the thick sod of the prairies broken. 
Farm life west of the Alleghanies became a repetition 
of colonial life to the east of the mountains. It was a 
period of intense struggle with the untamed forces of 
nature, and the pressing demands on the new settiers 
for food and shelter for the family and stock left littie 
time for any leisure employment. Every member of 
the f amfly had to work and work hard, and every 
member was made useful from a very early age. The 
agriculture was largely experimental, and was carried 
on by the primitive methods and with the primitive 

s At fint fixed at $2 per acre, but after 1821 fixed at $1.85 per acra 
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implements of the timea. Tlie ox and a rude form 
of plow were about all of the labor-saving devices 
at hand. The home was of the sunplest kmd, and 
the furnishings ezoeedinf^ primitive. A log cabin, 
chinked with 
mud ; an open 
fireplace, with a 
stick-and-clay 
c^iinm^; home- 
made fumitute 
and simpleequip- 
ment were the 
characteristics of 

thetimes. Of fuel w».». am iablt hou 

and food there 

was plenty, and the family nused and prepared al- 
most all that was eaten or worn. Com was the chief 
crop at first, and cattle and hogs the chief animals 
rurcd. The pet^le laid by com for winter; smoked 
their own meats; preserved such few poor fruita of the 
time as they cared for or had the means to keep; made 
their own lard, butter, candles, and clothing; manu- 
factured sugar and syrup from the forest maples; 
evaporated salt from the salt springs or " licks "; and 
ground their com in rude hand-operated mills. Of 
mteroommunication there was little; of comforts and 
[deasuies, very few; of doctors and nurses, almost 
ame. It was the rude and primitive existence of the 
storey i^oneer; and the hard work, the difBculties <rf 
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the strug^e with the untamed forces of nature in a 
new land, the lack of outlook, and the loneliness and 
isolation of the life must have borne hard on many a 
man and woman. 

Markets. Of markets there were practically none, 
except near the seaboard, and agriculture eveiywhere 
was in what has been termed the self-suffidng stage of 
its development. A farmer could nuse enough for his 
own needs, but there was little chance to dispose of 
any surplus. Cotton in the South, due to the perfec* 
tion of the cotton-gin, was an exception, and had 
become a staple crop; and the numerous rivers of the 
South made the marketing of cotton rdatively eaqr 
for plantations not too far removed from the seaboard. 
Little, though, could be sent from the Northwest over 
the Alleghanies. In Kentucky and southern Ohio some 
cattle were raised for market, but to driVe them to 
Baltimore or Philadelphia was something of an under- 
taking, and consumed nearly all of the profits. The 
building of the National Turnpike to St» Louis^ 
through Zanesville and Columbus, Ohio; Richmond, 
Indianapolis, and Terre Haute, Indiana; and Vandalia, 
Illinois, opened up somewhat a new territoiy, while 
the opening of the Erie Canal through New York 
State, in 1825, provided a new and easier route for the 
transportation of grains from the West. Wheat from 
the interior could now be shipped, via Lake Erie and 
the canal to New York, for sale in the Eastern and 
European markets. Wheat now displaced com as the 
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diief money crop on farms not too far removed from 
connecting navigable water. 

Trading. Even up to 1880 there were but twenty- 
six cities in the United States of over 8000 inhabitants, 
and fourteen of these had less than 12,000 of popu- 
lation. A number of small towns were developing in 
the new West, however, and these were rapidly becom- 
ing centers for local trade. The crossroads store was 
also becoming common, and in it were beginning to 
be found a number of the new manufactured articles. 
There was little money as yet in circulation, especially 
in the West, and business was carried on chiefly by 
barter. Salt, bears' grease, pelts, and com possessed 
fixed values. Even taxes were paid in produce; such 
units as half of a beef, a quarter of venison, a peck of 
com, and a haU •{)eck of salt were legal tender. Grist- 
miUs and sawmills, run by water-power, were begin- 
ning to supersede hand mills, where grinding and saw- 
ing were how done ** on shares.'* Shoes were soon 
substituted for moccasins, and woolen and linen doth 
for buckskin. The tanning of hides became an indus- 
try, and hamessmakers, wagonmakers, wheelwrights, 
and carpenters began to be in demand. Better bams 
and better farmhouses began to be erected, especially 
by the New En^^and people, and life in the wilderness, 
by the end of the first agricultural period, began to 
lose something of its harshness and forbidding aspect. 
The rich farms of Ohio began to replace the heavily 
timbered wfldemess wUdi met the early pioneers. 
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n. 1830-1860 

The second period of development The aeocmd 
period in the development of American rural life may 
be said to have begun about 1880 to 18S5» and to have 
extended up to the beginning of the Civil War» though 
to the westward the stoiy of the settling of Ohio and 
Kentucky was repeated during this second period. 
During this period farming passed from the local and 
self-sufficing to the commercial stage; cities and manu- 
facturing began to develop rapidly; labor-saving de- 
vices began to be used on the farms ; new peoples came ; 
and the coming of the railroads changed the whole 
character of farming. Intercommunication began to 
take the place of the former isolation; civilizaticm 
began to go with subsistence; and intelligent farming 
began to supersede an unintelligent dep^idenoe upon 
luck. Products now began to be grown for the market; 
the steam railroad and the steamboat provided an 
easy and cheap means of transportation; and the flood 
of farm products from the great interior now» for the 
first time, began seriously to disturb the economic 
equilibrium of the East and of the Old World. Agri- 
cultural societies were organized; agricultural fairs 
began to be held; agriculture as a subject began to be 
discussed; a substantial effort began to be made to 
improve the breeds of live stock; and new fruits and 
orchard stock began to be introduced. Newmigratoiy 
movements from the worked-out farms of the East to 
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the richer lands of the West now began. This move* 
ment soon carried populatkm far out onto the prairies. 

A period of tranaf onnation. Hie period was <me of 
rapid «q;>ansion and transformation. At its beginning 
neariy eveiything done <m the farm was done by hand 
labor. Flowing, harrowing, and the drawing of loads 
formed almost the only excepticHis. Crops were sown 
and harvested only with the greatest of effort. At the 
end of the period most of the epoch-making inventions 
in agricultural machineiy had been perfected and 
were being introduced. Hie mower was patented as 
early as 1881, the reaper in 1888, the thresher by 1840, 
the separator in 1850, and the steam-thredier by I860. 
The machine driU superseded hand-sowing; the two* 
horse cultivator superseded the hoe; and the faster 
bcxree superseded the dow ox. By 1805 eveiy process 
in the raising of wheat, and eveiy process in the raising 
of com, except husldng, was done by machineiy. 

Specialization in crops now began to supersede 
general subsistence farming. Cotton rapidly jumped to 
a place of first importance in the South. As this crop 
demands a quantity of cheap labor at certun seasons 
(Mily, and is best handled <m large plantati<His, there 
was a large exodus of the poorer Southern whites to 
Kentucky, Missouri, and still farther west. The repeal 
ot the English Com Laws in 1840, by which the tariff 
was removed from imported foodstuffs, still further 
stimulated agricultural development in the United 
States. Hie ccHning of thousands of educated Ger* 
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mans, who took up farms and settled in the upper 
Mississippi Valley alter 1848» also further stimulated 
agricultural production. Butter- and cheese-making 
were added to the list of agricultural industries alter 
about 1850, as was also truck-farming in certain 
r^ons. Prices for all kinds of farm products increased 
rapidly, making farming a much more profitable 
industry than it had been before. 

Rise of commerce and manufacturing. The devek^ 
ment of cities and manufacturing now began. At the 
beginning of the period there were no railways, and 
all transportation was by pack-train, horse and wagon, 
or canal-boat. By 1850 the steam roads <^ered con- 
tinuous rail travel from North Carolina to Maine 
along the coast, had reached into the heart of the 
cotton belt of the South, to Buffalo on Lake Erie, and 
from the western end of Lake Erie to Cincinnati and 
Chicago. By 1860 the steam railways had been built 
west into Iowa, Missouri, and Arkansas, and thirty 
thousand miles of rails were carrying agricultural 
products from the interior, and manufactured pro- 
ducts from the seaboard cities back to the interior. 
Cotton was king in the South, com and winter wheat 
in the North, and conmierce and manufacturing in the 
East. The telegraph had been perfected in 184k4, and 
fifty thousand miles of wire were carrying messages by 
1860. Edge tools were now made in this country. The 
platform scale and the sewing-machine were coming 
into use. Kerosene lamps were in their beginning. 
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Improved cookstoves were beginning to be used, and 
friction matches superseded the flint. The coal meas« 
urcs west of the Alleghanies had been opened, and 
anthracite in the East had been put to use. The great 
work of steam had begun, and the chinmeys of factor- 
ies were rising over the land. 

Home and schooL A little more leisure had come 
into the home as well, and the school of books began, 
in part, to supersede the school of practical experience 
for the children. Farmhouses and bams were better 
built, homes were made more attractive, farms were 
better tilled and more valuable, gravel roads began to 
supersede the corduroy, and rural life generally began 
to reflect the changes and improvements in the 
methods of living. Numerous little towns, the nuclei 
of future cities, were springing up aU through the 
upper Mississippi Valley, as they had done a genera- 
tion earlier in the Middle Atlantic States. Notwith- 
standing these changes, though, rural life was still 
simple, and travel to any distance was the exception 
rather than the rule. 

m. 1800-1800 

Third period of development. The third period in 
the development of American rural life began about 
1860, and extended up to about 1890 or 1805. It was 
characterized by the greatest agricultural expansion 
the world had ever known. The Government home- 
stead laws of 1862 and 1864, under whidi a farm of 
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cme hundred and sixty acra wu given to any peracm 
who would actuaUy settle on the land and live there 
for five yean, greatly stimulated the development. 
Gp to 1800, quarter-sectioD farms to the extent of 
SS3,04S,930 acres, an area six times as large as New 
Rnglftr*!! six and one half timea as large as lUiuoisr and 



toon than a haU larger than the German Emfnrv^ 
were daimed as homeateada by new settlers. Tho 
c^portuni^ to get a cleared farm of rich land and 
without price soon attracted great numbers of the 
tnoie intelligent and hardy peasants from other lands, 
and a great influx of Canadians, English, Irish, Ger- 
mans, and Scandinavians came into the new states <^ 
the upper Mississippi Valley. Many of those who had 
settled earlier east of the Miaaiaaippi also sold thdr 
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farms and veot to tlie West, while the sons of many 
others went, leaving their poienta behind. The effect 
of this luoveioeiit on the development of farms is seen 
from the diarts on this and the preceding page. East 
of the Mississippi the settlement and improvement 
now proceeded more slowly, while west of the river the 
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settlement and improvement ot the land were very 
rapid. It was also seen in the devdfqnnent of new 
itates. Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, the two Dakotas, 
Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, and Washington were 
added as states by 1800, — aO essentially agricultural 
Itates and all, with the exception of Colorado and 
Waslungton, without a large city in them. 

Inventions and devetopments. The Brst trans- 
Contincaital railway was con^leted in 1869, and by 
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1890 five additional railway lines linked the West to 
the East. These, with their branches and feeders, 
gathered up the wheat, com, and cattle of the West 
and carried it to Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Bost<m for shipment to other lands. The United 
States soon became the granaiy of Europe, and 
agriculture became a large and an important business. 
By 1880 the United States was the greatest shipper of 
grains and meats in the worid. The invention of the 
twine-binder, about 1880, settled the labor problem 
involved in harvesting and made wheatpgrowing easier 
and more profitable; while the patenting of the roller- 
process of making flour made spring wheat useful, and 
settled and developed the great Northwest. Great 
cattle ranges also were developed in the then new 
West, and the perfecting of the refrigerator car in 1860 
made the shipment of dressed beef both possible and 
profitable. The beginning of the export of dressed 
meats, in 1870, further developed the cattle industry. 
The perfection of the Babcock milk-tester and the 
centrifugal cream-separator, about 1880, gave a new 
impetus to the daiiy industry, and the application of 
the cold-storage principle shortly after added materi- 
ally to the farmer's range of markets. Fruit-growing 
also became an important branch of agriculture during 
this third period. New attention was now given to the 
securing of better breeds of stock, and we also note the 
beginnings of an extension of the principle of selectimi 
to both seeds and trees. 
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The home-baQder fanner. The many labor-saving 
mventions introduced not only made farm life easier 
and more profitable, but the great increase in the ease 
of communicaticm made it less isolated and more 
attractive. Turnpikes and bridges were built by the 
counties, better houses and bams were built by the 
farmers, and many improvements to the land were 
made. Farm land began to increase rapidly in value, 
after the depression of the early eighties due to over- 
development, and the successful farmer began to ac- 
cumulate a bank account, and to cultivate relations 
with the adjoining town or with the growing dty which 
formed the county seat. He and his wife dressed bet- 
ter, gave their children more advantages, and began to 
enjoy some of the luxuries as well as the necessities of 
life. He remained, however, essentially a home-builder, 
loyal to his country neighborhood, and treasuring his 
rural friendships. EUs pride was in his broad and well- 
kept acres, his horses and stock, his home, his bams 
and machinery, and his family. He was strong, 
virile, conscious of his personal worth, opinionated, 
and with a keen sense for values, politics, and often for 
religion. Such he continues to-day, in many parts of 
our land. 

Brpanidon and overdevelopment. The result of 
these many inventions and developments was a tre- 
mendous expansion of agriculture, not only in the 
new lands to the West, but in the older states to the 
East as well. Almost simultaneously there was a great 
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development of wheat-growing in California and 
Washington* in Russia, and in Argentine, as well as 
other important agricultural developments elsewhere. 
The steam-train and the steamship gathered up the 
products and delivered them quickly in the world's 
great markets. The result was a great disturbance in 
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economic conditions: for a time an overproduction, a 
fall in prices of both products and lands, and, for 
a period, nmch discontent among the farming class. 
This was most marked in the decade of the eighties. 
Gradually, however, these conditions changed. With 
the exhaustion of the free Government lands, the 
great increase in population, both at home and abroad, 
a readjustment of vocations and methods of distribu- 
tion, and an increasing consumption of foodstuffs per 
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capita, due to better living, the prices for both lands 
and f oodstu^ have lecently experienced a remaikable 

rise in values, and farming has recently become a very 
profitable undertaking. 

The d^ward migration. Along wHb these many 
changes during this third period* another d the moat 
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iar-reaching significance for country life now began to 
manifest itself strongly. It bad its be^nnings mudi 
earlier, but became marked now for the first time. 
This was the tendency of country boya to leave the 
farm and go to the rising cities. The fasdnation ol 
the dty and the lai^ prizes which might be won there 
b^an to attract the strong and the self-rdiant among 
the young men of the country. This tenden<7 grew 
with time, and finally resulted in a great migration 
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<3tyward. In Mme states, particnlarty in New York 
and New En^and, it led to the abandonment of manr 
farms, while to the West it led to the draining-ofl of 
inaii7 of the OKwt promising young men of the farming 
dasB. The lack of oppoitmiitr and the lack of Mxnal 
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prestige in the countiy also sent many of tbe best of 
the country giris to the cify as well. By 1890 the rural 
condiUons were such, due in part to a temporary over- 
development of agriculture throughout the world, and 
in part to the tendency of the education provided by 
the rural school, that boys and ^Is of energy and 
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ambition left the farm tof the city at the first opportn* 
nity.^ Farming as a life career at that time appealed 
strongly to but few. The result was manifested in the 
n^id growth of the dties after 1890» and in the partial 
d^etion of many rural communities. 

Another class of oountiy people now began to leave 
the rural districts for the cities. Yi^th the rapid intro- 
duction of machinery and labor-saving devices during 
this third period* the farmer was able to dispense with 
many of his former ** hands." Fewer laborers were 
needed to do the work which once required the labor 
of many, while the introduction of complicated and 
expensive machinery demanded that the man who ran 
it should have a good operative head. Many of these 
former ** hands ** belonged to that dass of less intel- 
ligent and less progressive rural people, who neither 
owned nor leased land, but were content to work for 
others. These now had to go to the dty to find a 
market for their labor. The result was to send from 
the country to the dty most of its poor, improvident, 
and shiftless people, as well as many of its stronger 
personalities. 

Saving in farm labor. The saving in human labor 
by machinery was very great. In the case of nine 
important farm crops, the increase in effidency of a 
single man, between 18S0 and 1895, has been estimated 

^ The censuf of 18iN) showed that 66 per cent of the area of 
Illinois was then diminiwhing in population, 4S per cent of the area 
oi lowm, 61 per cent of Ohio» and 88 per cent of New York. 
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at 500 per cent, whfle in the case of barley it has been 
estimated at 2240 per cent. From 1840 to 1900 in the 
case of eight important cereals, the increase in the rate 
of production was twice as fast as the rate of increase 
in the total population. Harvesting, under the old 
me thods, required more than eight times the number 
ol labcnem now required, while threshing required 
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from fifteen to thirty times the present number. 
Figures from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture show that in 1855 the amount of labor ex- 
pended in producing a bushel of com in the United 
States was four hours and thirty-five minutes. Under 
modem conditions the amount of time required is only 
forty-<me minutes. With wheat the difference is even 
more marked. In 1855 three hours of labor were 
expended on each bushel of wheat; at present a bushel 
erf wheat requires only ten minutes of labor. In the 
case of a farm worker it has been estimated that his 
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efficiency was still further increased 8S per cent by 
machineiy between 1870 and 1900. 

The result* All of these changes have meant not 
only an increase in the profitableness of f arming, but a 
great amelioration in the conditions surrounding farm 
life as welL Thqr have also created a demand for 
larger intelligence, wider knowledge, and larger ability 
on the part of the farmer. He has been able to make 
farming a business instead of merely a means of sub- 
ristence, and to purchase many of the more desirable 
modem conveniences and comforts to replace the 
primitive pioneer conditions* 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1, Ezplak whftt is meant by the self Hniffidog lUge of agrlcoltiind 

development, 
t. Where waa the Erie Canal f 
S. Yfhy did wheat iupenede com as the money crop after the 

opening of the Erie Canal ? 

4. bplain what is meant by the statement that during this period 
fanning passed from the self-sufficing to the commercial stage. 

5. Explain why the coming of the railroads dianged the whole 
diaracter of fanning. 

6. Contrast farm life inlSSO with that of 180D. 

7. Contrast these conditi(ms agam with conditioos in 1890. 

8. Contrast the market facilities of 1850 and 1800» and show the 
effect of these on farming as an industry. • • 

0. Contrast the home-life conditions of 1850 and 1890* and pdnt 
out how such changes naturally lead to a demand for mote and 
for better educational facilities. *» 

10. Why would the cityward migration naturally draw off both the 
best and the poorest of rural people t 

11. What effect would this have on rural life and progreis P 

It. Without machinery could farming ever have developed into a 

business undertaking ? 
IS. What per cent of your state is ia farms F Imp roved farms ? 
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NEW RURAIr-LIFE CONDITIONS 

The fonrtii-period deyelopment The changes which 
mark the fourth period in the agricultural develop- 
ment of the United States began about I890» and are 
still in process of evolution. These changes are not by 
any means universal as yet» as in many rural communi- 
ties the conditions which marked the third period still 
prevafl. Sometimes even the second-period conditions 
are still found in isolated localities. Each year, though, 
sees new regions invaded by the changes which have 
marked what we call the fourth period of our agri- 
cultural development* and an intensification of these 
changes. The change to the fourth-period conditions 
has been most marked in regions of one-crop farming, 
in the vicinity of large cities, and particularly in the 
states of the upper Mississippi Vall^. These changes 
are not confined to any one locality, though, for one 
finds such conditions manifesting themselves from 
Bfaine to Califomia, and from Minnesota to Florida. 
The chief reason why the upper liJSssissippi Valley has 
been most a£Fected is that it is the center of the agri- 
cultural life of the nation. This is well shown by the 
two m^)8 which face pages 80 and 81 of this chq>- 
ter, and by the table inserted below. All of the great 
staple farm crops, except rice, tobacco, and cottoiit 
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TABLE. SHOWING FARMING CONDITIONS IN FIFTEEN 
LEADING AGRICULTURAL STATES. 1990 



Statb 


Percent 
of total 
population 
in rural 
dittricti 


Per cent 
of lands 
iniarmt 


Average 
siseci 
farnu, 

in acres 


Average 
value of 

peracra 


New York 


17.8 
86.2 
49.4 
82.1 
68.6 

88.9 
52.7 
55.9 

58.4 
68.7 
65.1 
78.4 

74.9 

78.8 
67.6 


67.7 
90.2 
91.8 
89.0 
94.1 

51.0 
62.6 

58.4 

79.1 
87.9 
86.8 
75.7 

66.1 
59.7 
28.8 


106.8 
91.6 
102.7 
184.8 
156.8 

96.9 
117.0 
169.8 

182.2 
889.4 
274.8 
166.4 

81.9 

76.4 

261.5 


$88.45 
85.69 


Ohio 




104.57 


Ulinoifl 


164.20 


lowft 


199.52 


Michiffiin 


50.40 


Wisoonsin 


78.09 


M>niKfffoUi 


91.00 


Missouri 


74.60 


Nffhnwka 


78.87 




54.50 




86.66 


(jtMH'tflft. .■•■*..■•.....••. 


85.28 




21.24 


TflZM 


26.64 







are raised chiefly in the upper Mississippi Valley 
States. The central points for the number of farms, 
for improved farm acreage, for farm-land values, for 
the production of com, and for gross farm income are 
all located in the State of Illinois; while the centers 
for wheat and oat production are across the river in 
Iowa. New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa are 
the largest dairy-products producers; Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri are the greatest swine and 
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domestic-fowl states; and niinois* Iowa, and Missouri 
are the center of the draft-animal industry. As a 
recent writer has put it» this central region is fairly 
dripping agricultural fatness.^ Excepting cotton in the 
South and cattle in Texas, no other agricultural region 
in the United States approaches it in wealth. Because 
this is the case, the changes to the fourth-period con- 
ditions have been rendered easier here. 

Fourfh-period characteristics. The most prominent 
characteristics of the fourth period in the agricultural 
development of the United States have been three: 
(1) the gradual urbanization of rural life; (2) the 
reorganization and commercializing of the agricultural 
industry; and (8) the partial, and in some districts the 
complete, substitution of a system of farm tenantry 
for farm management by the native owner. Farming 
has become so profitable in the richer agricultural 
r^ons that it has now become a commercial business* 
to be managed along strictly business lines. We will 
consider each of these fourth-period characteristics in 
order. 

I. THB GBADUAL T7BBANIZATION OF BUBAL UFB 

Changes in rural living. During the past two 
decades very important changes have taken place in 
the conditions surrounding rural life itself. Except in 
sparsely settled regions, or where primitive conditions 

^ "The Heart of the Umted SUtes," by James P. Monroe, in 
Mmtidy, September, IMS. 
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still persist, the old isolation has practically ended, and 
many of the conveniences and comforts enjoyed by city 
people are now found in the better farm homes. This 
change in the conditions of living has taken place chiefly 
since 1800, and has been particularly marked during the 
past five to ten years. Everywhere there has been a 
marked softening of the harsh conditions and limita- 
tions which once surrounded rural life. As a result, in 
the wealthier and more progressive fanning regions, 
the well-to-do farmer of to-day can provide in his 
home almost all of the comforts and conveniences 
^oyed by his city relations. 

New rural conveniences. The telephone, twenty 
years ago but little used, has recently come to be 
almost one of the necessities of a farmer's life and 
work. A generation ago, if he broke part of a piece of 
machinery, needed information as to markets, or had 
sickness in the family, there was nothing to do but 
hitch up a horse uid drive to town. To-day with the 
local-exchange and long-distance telephone, he may 
order the piece of machinery by catalogue number, 
find out about the markets or the loading of cars, or 
summon a doctor or nurse. If he needs to telegraph 
to Boston or Chicago on business, or to his relatives in 
Dakota or California, he can telephone his message, 
have a night letter sent, and have a reply telephoned 
back to him when received, and have it all charged 
to him on his monthly telephone bill. The rural-mail 
delivery and the parcels post have also come to his 
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asrifltanoe. Instead of getting mail or a package or 
posting a letter only when the work or the weather 
would pamit <rf his going to town» the rural-mail 
delivery wagon comes to his gate each day to bring 
letters, pi4>ers, and packages* and to take them away. 
With a Sears-Roebuck or a Wanamaker catalogue and 
a bank check, he and his wife can supply their needs 
without leaving the house, and have the goods de- 
livered by parcels post at their door. Instead of, or 
to supplement, the local weekly newspaper, its inside 
filled with ** boiler-plate '' and its outside with local 
advertisements and news, the farmer now receives his 
daily metropolitan newspaper, with its news of the 
world, national and state politics, and market reports. 
The monthly magazines, with their club rates and pre- 
miums, have also found their way into the farmer's 
home, and serve to create new interests for the family 
and to weaken the old local attachments. 

Better homes. The farmer's home, too, has greatly 
changed in the past two decades. New and better 
farmhouses evaywhere meet the eye. The railroads, 
during the last fifteen years, have done a large busi' 
ness in carrying lumber for building purposes from 
Washington and Oregon to the farming sections of 
the western half of the upper Mississippi Valley, while 
the eastern half has obtained its supply from sources 
farther east. This lumber has gone into new farm- 
houses, bams, and fences. The perfection of the long- 
distance transmission line for electric current and the 
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building of power lines through the countiy» have 
introduced electricity into the homes for lighting and 
for power, and the electric light has become so cheap, 
so convenient, and so desirable that fanners are mak- 
ing connections whenever they can be had. Long- 
distance high-pressure gas lines are also to be found in 
an increasing number of the more thickly populated 
regions, and in places gas is being introduced for cook- 
ing. A furnace in the house is now becoming a common 
convenience. With a water tank, a gasoline engine oi 
an electric pump, or even a windmill, running water 
and bathroom conveniences are possible and are now 
found in many of the newer farm homes, while the 
perfection of the septic tank has settled the problem 
of sewage disposal. 

As a rule, the newer farmhouses are much more 
attractive and are much better arranged than the 
farmhouses of a generation ago. Better furniture, 
better table appointments, and better equipment 
generally have been felt necessary, even where the 
house itself has not been improved. Grand Bapids 
upholstered furniture, white table-linen, Bogers 
Brothers silverware, and ** hangings" have displaced 
the simpler furniture, red tablecloth, Sheffield knives, 
uid lace curtains of a generation ago; pianos and 
gramophones have taken the place of the earlier 
organs and accordions; and the latest rag-time or the 
opera by Caruso or Calv£ now take the place of the 
Gospel Hymns, once so commonly played and sung. 
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The work done in the farmhouBe has also greatly 
decreased. Both under and outer clothing are bought 
now, and not made. Dresses, hats, and suits, both 
for the young and for the adults, are now bought at 
the stores. Codperative creameries make the butter 
and the cheese. Laundry wagons not uncommonly call 
for part of the washing. Even fruits, jellies, and canned 
goods are frequently bought at the town store. 

The new rural life. The farmer's life, too, has 
materially changed. The old isolation and the narrow 
I»t>vincialism are rapidly ending. He and his wife are 
no longer so markedly *^of the country." They, and 
particularly their children, dress much better than 
formerly. The family is no longer limited in motion 
by the traveling ability of its horse. The interurban 
trolley will now take them to town almost any hour. 
The automobile, too, has further extended the fanner's 
ability to travel. By the dose of 19M there were prac- 
tically ten million automobiles in the United States, 
and the rich fanning states stood at the top in the 
percentage of the population owning cars. Hard 
roads have come with the automobile, and a trip to 
town, which once consumed the better part of a day, 
is now only a matter of an hour or so. It is ea^y to go 
in in the evening, after the day's work is done. The 
moving-picture show and the theater, once unknown, 
now offer their attractions. Sunday, holiday, and 
vacation trips are now taken in the car, and often 
long distances are covered on the vacation trips. 
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The town moTement The most immediate effect of 
these many and aknost revolutionary changes in the 
nature of life on the farm is that the fanner soon loses 
the home feeling, and begins to spend his income in 
the enjoyment of life. The economic success of the 
fanner too often proves to be his undoing. Soon the 
attractions and still greater advantages of the city 
attract him» and his family urge it, to such an extent, 
that he rents his farm to tenants, often closing his 
farmhouse entirely, and the whole family moves to 
town to enjoy its social and its educational advantages. 
The earlier movement, in the third period, was chiefly 
one of individuals; now, in the fourth period, it is 
chiefly one of whole families. In the upper part of 
the Bfississippi Valley, in the richest of our farming 
regions, this dlyward movement has become so 
marked that in some portions of it entire townships 
have been deserted by the old farming stock. This 
family movement first began about 1890, but within 
the past ten years it has gone on at a rapidly increasing 
rate. 



n. THB BBORGANIZATION AND COMMERCIALIZmQ 

OF AGRICUI/TURB 

A new type of agriculture. This began much earlier, 
but did not become a strongly marked tendency until 
after about 1800. Since 1900 the diange has become 
verymarked. It has been caused by the general intro- 

', methods, and processes; 
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by the development of farm managers, capable of 
handling farm business on a large scale; and by a 
woiid-wide increase in the demand for foodstu£Fs, 
which has materially increased the value of all farm 
products. These influences have recently combined to 
make farming very profitable. 

The introduction of scientific methods and processes 
is due chiefly to the great work of our state agricultural 
colleges. These were first provided for by the famous 
Morrill Land-Grant Bill, passed by Congress in 1862.^ 
A number had begun instruction by 1870, and by 1885 
many of these had become effective educational insti- 
tutions. In 1887 Congress granted further naticmal 
aid' to establish an agricultural experiment station in 
connection with each of these state institutions, and 
in 1890' the Naticmal Government granted still far- 
ther additional aid to each state for the maintenance of 
these colleges. The results of these grants have been 
the creation of fifty ^ such institutions for the instruo- 

1 Eadi state WIS given S0,000 acres of publV; land for eadiSeBstor 
and Bfipresentatiye in Congress, to be used to endow a ooDege ol 
agriculture and mechanieal arts. The gran^j varied from 90,000 
acres to Delaware, to 900,000 acres to New Yoric In all, count- 
ing other recent land grants to new states for the same purpose^ 
11,967388 acres, an area one half as large as the State ol Indiana» 
have been given to found and endow the agricultural colleges. 

s The sum of $15,000 a year to each state, since increased to 
$80,000 a year, to maintain an agricultural eq>eriment station io 
connection with the college of agriculture. 

* The sum of $15,000 a year to each state, since increased to 
$50,000, to help maintain the agricqltural college. 

« One in Hawaii and one in Porto Bico, as well as one in eadi ^ 
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tion ci white students, and sixteen, in the South, for 
the instruction of colored students as well. Such in- 
stitutions as Cornell University, and the state uni- 
versities of Illinois, Wisconsin, and California stand 
as types of the best of these institutions, and these 
have been worth to these states himdreds of times 
what they have cost. 

The Department of Agriculture. Another influence 
of fundamental importance in the development of 
scientific methods and processes and in improving 
farm life has been the great work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This was established as 
a bureau in 1862, and created a department, with a 
secretary in the Cabinet of the President, in 1889. Its 
real development dates from about this time, while 
under the administration of Secretary Wilson, who 
was appointed in 1897 and continued in office until 
1918, the development was very rapid. From a de- 
partment of 488 employees and costing $1,184,481 in 
1889, it grew to one of 12,704 employees aud costing 
$21,587,781 in 1912. The work of this department has 
been far-reaching, aud it has rendered greater service 
in advancing the public welfare than any other depart- 
ment of the National Grovemment. The agricultural 
colleges have been stimulated into new activity; crops 
of all kinds have been improved; new methods of 
farming have been pointed out; new varieties of grain, 
trees, and stock have been introduced; diseases have 
been eradicated; and by means of experiments, demon- 
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strationsy publications^ and lectures, a new interest in 
agricultural improvement and development has been 
awakened. The department has also been a training 
school in which hundreds of agricultural experts have 
been prepared for service elsewhere. 

New agricultural development Largely as a result 
of the labors of the agricultural colleges, and of the 
National Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
agricultural education has been placed on a firm foun- 
dation, and practical and helpful assistance has been 
extended to farmers all over the United States, and 
in thousands of ways. Stock and seed breeding and 
testing have been developed to such an extent as to 
greatly increase productiveness and profits,^ while 
disease eradication among plants and animals haa 
greatly reduced the former heavy mortality. The 
fruit-growing and dairy industries have been devel- 
oped into great businesses in themselves. New agri- 
cultural regions have been opened; new grains and 
fruits introduced into old regions; new methods of 
marketing and preserving demonstrated; and new 
bookkeeping methods have been employed. Free 
printed matter, farmers* institutes, and agricultiuid 
demonstration trains have carried practical informa- 

^ A splendid illustration of this has been the development of a 
new seed bariey, which has standardized the grain and doubled the 
yield. This was done during the past ten years at the University of 
^^^sconsin, and is described in the World's Work for December, 1918. 
The Bnandal gain from this new grain is estimated at $12,000,000 a 
|ear in Wifloooiin alone. 
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tion direct to the homes, and a new interest in agri- 
cultural education, both for adults and tor diildren» 
has eveiywhere become prominent. 

New maiketa. Improvements in marketing have 
also contributed much to the dianges noted in this 
fourth-pmod devdopment. No longer, in most sec- 
tions, do small loads have to be taken long distances 
to town over a muddy road to be sold or ezdianged. 
Good wagon roads, branch steam roads, the interurban 
trolley, and the automobile truck have greatly changed 
the nature of the haul; while express trains, refrigera^ 
tor cars, and the telegraph enable the farmer to reach 
the distant markets. The troUey car or the freight car 
on the farmer's siding in the afternoon is in the distant 
dty in the morning. The peach-grower of western 
Midiigan sends his peaches to Pittsburg and Buffalo; 
the garden-truck-grower of the South can market his 
products in every Northern dty; the grower of water- 
melons in Oklahoma finds his markets in St. Louis, St. 
Paul, and Chicago; the butter-maker of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota reaches the markets of the North Central 
States; the orchardist and vineyardist of California 
finds his markets in the Eastern dties and in Europe; 
and the grower of apples in Oregon and Washington 
supplies the hotels of New York and Chicago with 
fruit. Specialization, standardization, and co(4)erative 
marketing have in a generation created new markets 
and greatly changed the nature of agricultural life. 
Farm products are no longer bartered in the village. 
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but are sold wholesale to regular dealers in ezehange 
for bank checks. In some branches of farm work the 
farmer has little marketing to do, he being able to sell 
his products ** standing/' or on the hoof or tree, to 
the packer or shipper, while elsewhere co($perative 
exchanges or associations, managed by the farmers 
themselyes, undertake the shipping and marketing 
process. The old-type farmer, with a few fruit trees, 
two or three cows, and a few acres of grain, is being 
crowded more and more to the wall by the new-type 
farmer, of either the farm-specialist or the intensive- 
farmer type. Agriculture has progressed from the self- 
suflSdng and the barter stage to that of a well-organ* 
ized business undertaking, requiring capital, scientific 
knowledge, and business foresight and energy. 

Agricultural expansion. The remarkable devdop* 
ment of agriculture in the United States during the 
past two decades may be aeea from the chart on page 
40, showing our surplus for export. 

Since 1890 we have about reached the end of our 
good free agricultural land for homes, and the efforts 
to secure new lands have led to the proposal and 
development of large irrigation and drainage schemes, 
in the South and West, and under both state and 
federal control. The great world-wide increase in dty 
population and in the number engaged in the manu- 
facturing industries, all of whom are food and clothing 
consumers but not producers, coupled with a world- 
wide increase in the standard of living and the per 
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capita food and dothing consumption of people, have 
created much greater demands for fruits, grains, 
meats, hides, cotton, and wool than heretofore. The 
lesult has been that we, as a nation, are already expe~ 
riendng the beginnings of a time when, as the political 
economist states it, ** the increase in population begins 
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to press on the means of subsistence," and we see this 
evidenced in the constantly rising values of agricul- 
tural land and of all agricultural products, as well as 
shoes and clothing. Since 1900 but little new agicul- 
tural or grazing land has been opened. 

The future. These conditions will not be temporary 
or transient, but have come to stay, and will become 
more pronounced with time. In the mean time our 
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population is increasiiig very rapidly, and this increase 
must be fed and clothed. At the present rate of in- 
crease we shall have a population of 150,000,000 by 
1935, and 200,000,000 by 1960. How to feed such a 
population as is just ahead of us is one of the big 
problems for the future to solve. In all probability, 
within the lifetime of children now bom, all export of 
foodstuffs will have ceased, and even the ridi United 
States will experience a serious shortage of bread. In 
beef * to eat and hides for shoes we are already begin- 
ning to experience sudi a shortage. From now on we 
may look upon farming as being a capitalized indus- 
try, calling for knowledge and executive ability, and 
attracting men of capital and brains. The man of 
small energy or capacity, the novice, the man lacking 
in scientific knowledge, and the man of little or no 
capital will find it increasingly difficult to avoid be- 
ing pushed to the wall in the new agricultural busi- 
ness which the past quarter of a century has seen 
developed in our land. 

The reorganization and commercialization of Amer- 
ican agriculture has been accompanied by two develop- 
ments, each of which is causing some concern to those 
interested in the preservation of rural institutions. 
The first is farming as a business and with farms under 
the control of a scientific farm manager; the other is 
the marked increase in farm tenantry. Of the two, the 
latter is the more common and> from a social point of 
view, far the more serious. 
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Commercial large-scale fanning. Over one per cent 
ci the f aim land of the United States is still in farm 
tracts of one thousand acres or more. The acreage in 
such tracts naturally is greater in the West than in the 
East. Many of these tracts are held for q)eculation» 
and will be subdivided and sdd in small parcels later 
on. This will naturally tend to increase the number of 
farms and farmers, and to decrease the average site of 
the farms. This subdivision of large estates and the 
creation of small farms is a good thing for the state, 
and may be expected to go on as population increases 
in density and farm lands increase in value. In places, 
however, the opposite tendency frequently manifests 
itself, and large areas are being bought up by com- 
panies of large capital, to be farmed und^ farm man- 
agers and according to thorou^ business methods. A 
seventeen-thousand-acre tract is reported near Little 
Rock, Arkansas; a one-hundred-thousand-acre farm, 
in southern Texas, managed along careful financial 
lines, has recently been described; ^ a Chicago com- 
pany recently drained a million acres of swamp land 
for rice farming in Louisiana; a number of British 
individuals and companies have recently bought up 
large areas in the South and West, for purely business 
farming; the Solano Lrrigated Farms Company has 
recently been organized in California to farm, by 
scientific methods and as a business proposition, a 
tract of thirty-three thousand acres of rich delta land. 
> 8m W0M9 Work for Jaaaaiy* 191S. 
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Similar business farming companies now exist and are 
being organised in many parts of the oountiy, for the 
purpose of farming large tracts of land» and accord- 
ing to department-store methods. In the South this 
means farming with Negro day labor; in the North and 
West, often with cheap foreign labor. It frequently 
results in a marked development of the acres culti- 
vated, — new towns, railroads, industries, and busi- 
ness; but it creates new social conditions in rural 
society which call for di£Ferent social, religious, and 
educational treatment from that which satisfied the 
needs of an earlier and simpler agricultural situation. 

PER CENT OF TOTAL ACREAGE UNDER FARM 

MANAGERS 



IMO 



1. New England States 

51. Middle Atlantic States. . . . 
8. East North Central States. 

4. West North Central States 

5. South Atlantic States 

6. East South Central SUtes. 

7. West South Central States 

8. Mountain States 

9. Pacific States 



1900 


ItlO 


8.9 


5JJ% 


8.8 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


8.8 


2.2 


S,^ 


8.2 


2.0 


2.0 


86.2 


11.0 


85.0 


18.5 


18.0 


15.4 



5.8% 
4.7 
2.4 
2.4 
4.5 
1.9 
9.4 
11.1 



Intensive small-scale farming. On the smaller 
farms in the eastern part of the oountiy, and in the 
vicinity of large cities generally, the intensive and di- 
versified farming of small tracts for profit is becoming 
very oommon» and it is in these states that farming 
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under a scientific manager is on the increase. Due to 
ihe nearness to a constantly expanding dty market, 
an easily available supply of dieap labor, the short 
haul, and the good prices obtained, a small farm of 
twenty to forty acres there has become a good com- 
mercial business and a well-paying investment. Such 
farms are being bought up by investors, and in the 
southern New England States there are many such 
which pay well. Such farms, themselves well tilled 
and put to diversified market farming, often possess 
greenhouse, fruit, model dairy, piggery, and poul- 
try departments, as well as vegetables and some 
grains. Not infrequently, however, such farms are also 
business propositions, run in connection with a city 
hotel, catering company, or group of stores, or as an 
investment by some well-to-do city owner. Careful 
accounts of all operations are kept. The owner, in such 
cases, seldom lives on the farm, and visits it only occa- 
sionally to inspect it or to confer with the resident 
manager. If run in connection with a hotel or catering 
company, waste from the kitchens is sold to the pig- 
gery or poultiy departments of the farm, while flowers, 
vegetables, chickens, eggs, milk, and pork are sold to 
the catering end of the business. The farm on the one 
hand and the hotel or catering company on the other 
are run in cooperation, and each helps to make the 
other pay. This kind of farming, while excellent as a 
business proposition, has also resulted in social changes 
of great and far-reaching consequences for rural life. 
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Decnudng rortl population. The decrease in tbe 
niuuber of resident fimn laborerB actually needed, due 
to the use of improved nuu:hinery, or one-crop spedal- 
isatioii, or both; the increased cajHtal required to buy 
farm land and to conduct farming operations; and the 
buying-up of farms as an investment, to be managed 
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in a sdenUfic manner hy a fann superintendent, em- 
ploying cheap labor and as needed, have all alike 
tended to make farming more and more of an intensiTe 
busdnesa and leas of a home-providing industry, and, 
accordii^ly, to both a decrease in the rural population 
itself and to a change in its character. In the South it 
has resulted in the substitution of a Negro for a white 
population in many counties, while in the Northern 
States, where the farms are tlie most valuable and 
where the use of improved machinery is most com- 
mon, we find thb decreaw in population and change 
in character most pronounced. The many new in- 
ventions in agricultural machinery during the past 
two decades, chief of which is the farm tractor, have 
only accelerated the change. As shown by the fuU- 
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UFOaTANT AGSICDLTUBAL STATES 

{NtbnAa. Kubu. lom. HwoBti, lUinoU.. lDi£ua. Ohio, ud KmUKkjr.) 
Ontliii gut! tlie esuDlka io black iodintci toUl torn in pepubtian in the comrty 
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page map on page 49» giving the increase or decrease in 
the rural population by states for the decade from 1910 
to 1920» SIX of our richest and most important agri- 
cultural states have actually lost in rural population^ 
while the smaller map shows that many ooimties in the 
central agricultural belt have fewer people in the rural 
districts than they had ten years ago,^ This loss in 
population is largely due to the changes which we 
have described as characteriring the fourth period of 
our agricultural development. From an agricultural 
point of view the loss may not be of any serious signifi- 
cance, and may even be a'good thing, but the effect 
of this loss on such rural institutions as the churdi and 
the sdiool has been most pronounced. 

m. FABM TENANTRY 

Recent increase. The leasing of farms to tenants is 
nearly everywhere on the increase, and is eveiywhere 
attracting the attention of thoughtful men. Over one 
third of the farms of the United States are to-day 

TENANT FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES 

1880 «5.S% 

1890 «8.4 

1900 S5.S 

1910 37.0 

1980 S8.1 

^ In Ohio tiie rvanii sectiona lost approximately 40,000 inhabit- 
ants during the decade 1910-1920. Rural Indiana lost 104,000; rural 
Missouri lost 108^000; rural Illinois lost 85,000; rural New Yoric lost 
127,000; rural Iowa lost 56,000; rural Kansas lost 57,000; and rural 
Nebraska lost 28,000. 
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cultivated by tenants. In the Southern States the per- 
centage is higher than in the Northern States, and it is 
higher in the older Northern States than in the new 
states of the West. The recent increase in farm tenancy 
in fifteen of the most important agricultural states 
may be seen from the following table: — 

PERCENTAGE OF TENANT FARMERS 



STAfM 


1880 


1800 


IMO 


1010 


1080 


New York 


16.5 
19.8 
88.7 
81.4 
28.8 

10.0 
9.1 
9.1 

18.0 
16.8 
87J 

44.9 
46.8 
87.6 


80.2 
22.9 
25.4 
84.0 
28.1 

14.0 
11.4 
12.9 

24.7 
28.2 
26.8 

58.6 
48.6 
414^ 


28.9 
27.4 
28.7 
89.8 
84.9 

15.9 
1S.5 
17.8 

86.9 
85.2 
80.5 
48.8 

59.9 
57.7 
49.7 


20.8 
28.4 
80.0 
41.4 
87.8 

15.8 
18.9 
21.0 

88.1 
86.8 
29.9 

54.8 

65.6 
60.2 
52.6 


19.2 


Ohio 


29.5 


lodians • • . . 


82.0 


niiDoii .......... ^ . 


42.7 


lows. .••••••.•••.. 


41.7 


Midiigao..'. 


17.7 


Wiaoonim 


14.4 




24.7 


NthniAa........ 


42.9 


ICansM .......... t . 


40.4 


Minouri ..••.. 


28.8 




51.0 


Georgia 


66.6 


AlfklMiins 


57.9 


TM[M....,.,,.ti. 


HSJS 







The chart on the opposite page shows the same thing 
graphically, for each of the states, but by acreage 
instead of by the number of farms. 

Recent change in character. Not only is the per- 
centage of tenancy increasing, but a significant change 
Ib the character of the tenants has also recently b^gun 
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to manifest itself in certain states and regions. This 
change in the character of the farm tenants is likely 
to become one of the marked features t>f the fourth 
period of our agricultural development, and needs to 
be described somewhat fully. 

The migrations of foreign-bom to the United States 
before about 1882 were chiefly from the north and west 
of Euroi>e, — English, Irish, Germans, and Scandina- 
vians. Many of these settled in the states of the then 
Northwest, and contributed much to their develop- 
ment and strength. About 1882 the character of our 
immigration began to change in a veiy remarkable 
manner, and, after about 1890, this change became 
very marked. The Germans practically stopped, the 
Irish and Scandinavians decreased, and the English 
and Scotch turned to Canada. In their place came a 
rapidly increasing number of people from the south 
and east of Europe, — southern Italians, Sicilians, 
Huns, Poles, Russians, Slovenians, Bulgarians, Ser- 
vians, Croatians, Dalmatians, and Roumanians. 
Japanese, also, came for a time in numbers to the 
states of the Pacific Coast. After about 1900, edu- 
cated Fums from the north and poor Russian Jews 
from the east of Europe, alike driven out by Russian 
persecutions; and Greeks, Syrians, and Armenians 
from the south and east, have come to us in rapidly 
increasing numbers. 

The ^ect of this change, during the past two dec* 
adet% is shown by the following table:— * 
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&5 



TABLE, SHOWING THE CHANGES IN TWENTY YEABS 
IN THE DISTEIBUnON OF THE FOREIGN-BORN 



ComnEBT 09 Bm 



NorthweHem Europe • 

England and Walei 

Scotland 

beland 

Germtaiy 

Scandinavian Stales 

Netherlands 

France 

Switzerland 

Sonthem and Eoitem Europe 

Spain and Portugal 

Italy 

Greece 

Russia and Finland 

Austria-Hungary 

Balkan Sutea 

Turkey 

Canada 

Mezioo •.••• 

China and Ji^noi 



Per oent of the total 



IMO 


1010 


67.8 


40.0 


0.0 


7.1 


2.8 


1.9 


15.6 


10.0 


27.2 


18.5 


10.4 


OJ 


1.2 


1.8 


li> 


0.0 


1.1 


0.0 


17.7 


87.4 


0.4 


0.6 


4.7 


9.0 


0.1 


0.7 


6.2 


12.8 


6.2 


12.4 


0.1 


0.7 


0.1 


0.6 


11.4 


0.0 


1.0 


1.6 


1.0 


OJ^ 



lOM 



44.0 
6.4 
1.9 
7.6 

17.6 
84^ 
1.6 
1.2 
0.9 

42.6 
OJ^ 

11.7 
1.8 

16.8 

10.0 
1.4 
1.0 
8.1 
8.5 
0.8 



The southern and eastern Europeans are of a very 
(Afferent type from the Germans, English, Scotch, and 
Scandinavians who preceded them. These earlier 
peoples were from lands where general education and a 
relatively hi^ degree of civilization prevailed. They 
were intelligent, thrifty, and law-abiding. The later 
migrations do not manifest these characteristics so 
strongly. They are thrifty but ignorant, and usually 
wretchedly poor; they come from countries where 
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popular education and popular government have as 
yet made but little headway; they are often lack- 
ing in initiative and self-reliance; and th^ lack the 
An^^o-Teutonic conceptions of law and order, and the 
An^o-Saxon conception of government by popular 
will. The poorest and least foresighted of them have 
settled in our cities and in the mining and manufactur- 
ing districts, and form the cheap labor of the land. 
The more intelligent and progressive have pushed on 
to the westward, and have turned to agricultural 
employment. This has been particularly the case with 
the Italians, the Slavs, and those from Turkish terri- i 

toiy. The Japanese and the Chinese in the West have 
also largely turned to agriculture. The map of the 
United States on the oiq>osite page shows the distri- 
bution of the foreign-born. The heavy percentage of 
foreign-bom in the strictly agricultural and rural states i 

of the West, as well as in the manufacturing states of 
the East, is worthy of note. 

New tenants. It is these more recent arrivals — 
south Italians, Austro-Huns, Poles, Slavs, Bulgars, 
Armenians, and Japanese — who are now beginning to 
take the place as farm t^iants,in the Northern States* J 

of the well-to-do farmer previously described. In aU 
of the Northern States we find them, though not in 
all counties or regions. The movement of these ( 

peoples to the farms is probably as yet only in its 
beginnings. These same people are also pushing on to 
the new lands of the West, where th^ are helping to 
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open up farms, often on a large scale.^ Hie Italians 
are rapidly pushing into the agricultural states of the 
South, where th^ are beginning to displace the less 
energetic Negto farmer. Many of these new people 
have been peasant farmers in Europe, th^ know how 
to handle farm work, they are used to a much lower 
standard of living than the American farmer or farm 
hand will endure, and frequently live in wretched 
poverty that they may rear their families and save 
enough to buy, eventually, a farm of their own. 

At first these people are employed as farm laborers, 
little shacks on the comers of the farm being con- 
structed for them to live in. The next step is the tenant 
stage, the owner leasing the farm to them to manage. 
Sometimes the owner remains in the farmhouse and 
enjoys the leisure; very often, though, he closes the 
farm home and moves to town with his family. There 
he lives on his income and enjoys the pleasures of city 
life. The new tenants are at first too poor to furnish 
machineiy or much equipment, so they lease a fur- 
nished farm at a share or a fixed-cash rental. Share 
tenantry soon changes to cash tenantry, for the reason 
that the owner, who has moved to town, is unable to 

1 In California, for example, 20.9 per cent of the farmers in 1990 
were foreign-bom whites, and 2.6 per cent were foreign-bom non- 
whites. Of the foreign-bora whites, all of the above-mentioned 
nationalities are found, Italians, Portuguese, Swiss, Germans, and 
Japanese being most numerous, with many Serbs, Bulgars, Arme- 
nians and South Russians present. The climate and agriculture of 
the South and of California are so suited to Mediterranean peoples 
that we may expect to see them oome in increaaing numbers. 



One of four trollejB io a UaMichiuetta tr 



The leoture or in a Calitomu deniaiutrstian train 
UNIVEKBITI EXTBNBION IK AGRICULTDRK 



One of the latet dwellii^. 

NEW FjIRH workers AND OWNERS 

An ItelUn agricnltaral aettJeineot in ArkuuAB. The picture below via 
taken foarte«n jears afUr the two above. This abowa well the way in which 
South Europeans slowly eTolie into AmeriaaD fanners of the hame-builder 
type. Poi' all snch, rural education of a very practical kind is need«d. 
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oversee the work of a share tenant. As the farmer and 
his family find their wants expanding and the cost of 
living moving upward* the tendency is to re-lease the 
farm only to the highest bidder, and to make as few 
improvements as possible. During the growing season 
the tenant has little or nothing, and the increaang 
cash rental frequently leaves him with little surplus 
after the crops are sold and the debts have been paid. 
If the lease is not renewed on what the tenant considers 
good terms, he takes his toob and such family as he 
may have, and moves on. This condition creates a 
transient tenantry, who have but a passing interest 
in the local institutions of rural society, and the social 
and educational ccmsequences of this change, as will 
be pointed out in the following chapters, are very 
great. 

The Southern Negro tenant In the Southern States 
the introduction of Negro tenantry has followed 
largely as a result of unintelligent farming, which has 
in turn resulted in soil exhaustion. Due to decreas- 
ing crops the former ofmers have lost their lands to 
mon^-lenders, and tenantry farming has resulted. 
Cotton becomes the <me crop, and the economic and 
social results are pathetic. The crop is mortgaged to 
obtain seed and means to live on during the growing 
period, the yield and profits are small, the tenants 
move from farm to farm in the hope of better luck, and 
society becomes stratified into landlord, tenant, and 
monqr-lending merchant. In the exclusive wheat and 
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com rei^ons of the Northern States, and in the hay 
regions of the Northeastern States, we find similar con- 
ditions beginning to manifest themselves. 

The intermittent farm laborer. With the develop- 
ment of intensive agriculture near the large labor 
markets, or with farm specialization as a business 
undertaking elsewhere, the Negroes in the South and 
these new peoples in the North and Far West form the 
cheap farm labor which is *' taken on** and ^^ let oflF,** 
as needed. If the farm is a business investment of 
some non-resident owner, he not infrequently employs 
a manager with an agricultural education and an auto- 
mobile, who manages the farm on a salary, a^d by the 
intermittent employment of such cheap labor as may 
be necessary. Not infrequently the owner is himself 
the manager, and conducts his farm on some such plan. 

The fourUi-period changea. Omitting remote and 
sparsely settled regions, and omitting the small, par- 
tially self-sufficing, and somewhat independent farmer 
who lives in the country largely from choice, the third 
or commercial and home-building stage has now 
everywhere been reached in the development of our 
American agriculture. Somewhere, in practically 
every agriculttural state, these third-period conditions 
are in turn giving way to the fourth-period conditions, 
though the latter naturally have not, as yet, been 
fully evolved in all sections. The commercialisation of 
agriculture has come in all except the remote regions, 
or regions inhabited by poor» unintelligent^ and irn- 
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provident people. In such regions and among such 
people the self-sufficing stage may, as yet in part> 
prevaQ. The urbanization of rural life has also come, 
to a greater or less degree, to all except the remote or 
sparsely settled regions. In some states and in many 
cotmties, the tenantry problem, and especially foreign 
tenantry, has not as yet arrived; in others the begin- 
nings only are to be found, and may be scarcely recog- 
niaed as yet; in others the change is in full swing, and 
the original fanners of entire neighboriioods have been 
replaced by the new tenant class. The agricultural 
consequences of these changes may not be very signi- 
ficant; the educational and social consequences, how- 
ever, are very important and far-reaching. 

With the increasing values for good farm lands, and 
the increasing use of expensive farm machinery, each 
decade it becomes harder for a man without capital to 
engage in farming as an owner. Values, wages, and the 
conditions of farming now favor the property-owning 
class of farmers, and the farm-laboring class tends to 
become more and more like the factory laborer in the 
city. This brings the old question of the relations of 
capital and labor into rural life, to be worked out in 
agriculture as well as in the manufacturing industries. 

Having now described, at some length, the historical 
development of American agriculture, and the vast 
changes in rural life which have come as a consequence 
of this development, we shall, in succeeding chapters, 
point out the great and far-reaching social oonse- 
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f uneralsy dances, parties, and church ** socials/' as 
well as prayer-meetings, and Sunday school and Sun- 
day church, to which farmers and their families came 
from miles around. Generally speaking, all were 
admitted to these local social gatherings. The people 
knew one another, formed a homogeneous group, and 
often maintained close social relationships. Their 
children attended the same district school, grew up 
together, and intermarried. It was not imcommon, a 
score of years ago, to find most of the people of an old 
established community related to one another. This is 
still the case in those older communities which have 
not as yet experienced many of the fourth-period 
changes, but it is much less common than it used to be. 
New and larger interests. With the urbanization of 
rural life, as described in the preceding chapter, there 
has been a marked breaking-up of this close social 
relationship in the rural communities. The barn- 
raisings, husking- and quilting-bees, spelling-matches, 
and singing and literary societies have all disappeared, 
and the church social has declined in importance. The 
urbanization process has also greatly changed the 
farmer himself. He is no longer so peculiar in his dress, 
his manners, or his speech, and the newspapers have 
largely ceased to make fun of him or to caricature him. 
The daily metropolitan newspaper, the illustrated 
monthly magazine, public education, the steam train, 
the interurban trolley, and the automobile, as well as 
the many inventions and discoveries of science, have 
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oi>ened up a new world to the fanner, his wife» and his 
diildren. New and larger interests now occupy their 
minds; local social relationships interest them less; 
larger and more distant matters interest them more. 
Their range of acquaintances has increased; th^ can- 
not know the many so well as they once knew the few. 
The farmer comes to feel himself a part of a larger 
society, — a coimty, a state, or the nation, rather than 
of a district or a township, — and he takes an interest 
in the affairs of the larger unit. Farm specialization» 
scientific management, and improved machinery have 
given him more time to read and to think, and more 
time for personal enjoyment, and he travels farther 
and more. The result has been a great widening of 
personal relaticoiships and a marked weakening of the 
old local personal ties. 

City connections. The literary and social clubs and 
the fraternal oiders of the towns now count many 
farmers and their wives as members. City connections 

— financial, professional, social, political, and religious 

— are established. The children attend the high school 
in the neighboring town or city, copy town ways and 
dress, and form new friendships there. The young 
farmer, with his automobile, begins to call on the city 
girls, and the farmer's daughters establish city social 
connections. The social horizcm is soon greatly en- 
larged. The increasing wealth of the farmer and the 
better education of his children have made both his son 
and his daughter acceptable socially where they would 
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not have been received a generation ago. Marriages 
are according made at a much greater distance than 
f ormeriy» and with new social classes. 

Enjoyment of life. As prosperity comes to the 
farmer, he begins to enjoy life more. He goes on a 
cheap excursion somewhere, and soon establishes the 
vacation habit. We next find him spending the winter 
with his son or daughter ''in town'* or in some distant 
dty, leaving the farm in the care of a hired man. Soon 
a trip to Florida, Texas, or California during the ''off 
season ** is not considered too far. From the middle of 
December to the middle of March, many of the board- 
ing-houses and cheaper-rate hotels of Los Angeles and 
vicinity are crowded with farmers and their wives from 
the Middle West, who have gone to California to 
spend the winter season. They crowd the si^^t-seeing 
troU^s, visit the orchards and the beaches, and travel 
by auto stage to see and oonmient on the farms and 
ranches th^ pass. The great increase in land and 
produce values, together with the increase in acreage 
production due to scientific methods and management^ 
make the farmer feel that he can afford these pleasures. 
Not infrequently he goes home, sells out, and moves to 
some new place he has seen in his travds. In any case 
he returns from his trips a broader-minded man, with 
new thoughts and new interests, and more a citizen of 
the world than of a county. 

Tenantry and social life. In communities where 
there has been an introduction of foreign farm ten- 
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•ntiy the oM rural eodal Kf e aUll more rapidly dimi- 
tegrates. The old familieB retain their friendship* and 
maintain social relationrfiips with one another, but 
there are few sodal relations esUblished with the new 
tenants. The old families frequently resent their 
intrusion into the neighborhood. "Calls "are limited 



almost entirely to cases of sickness or death, and both 
parties to the employing or leasing contract under, 
stand that it is to be a business and not a social rela- 
tionship they are entering into. Such conditions are 
natural and understandable, but they tend only to 
increase the social stratification in the rural districts. 
Those who still remain on the neighboring farms 
lose their old l<^alty to the rural neighborhood and to 
rural institutions, and one by one follow their neigh- 
bors to town, or practically withdraw ttom the neigh- 
borhood sodal life. In the Southern States, as the 
bladu come in the whites move out, and the complex* 
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ioo of the country dianges rapidly to black. By the 
migration of whole families the comitiy is drained alike 
of the energy of youth and the experience of age, and 
the rural districts, in consequence, experience a social, 
political, and religious degeneration. One of the most 
important social questions now facing those inter- 
ested in rural welfare is how to prevent this change and 
preserve the old life standards. 

n. LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Loss of interest The effect of these fourth-period 
dianges on local government is also marked. With the 
development of new and larger interests in things be- 
yond the rural community, the rural resident gradually 
loses interest in the things at home. As he becomes a 
citizen of the world rather than of a school district or 
township, the world's work interests him much more» 
and the government and the petty questions of the 
sdiool district and the township interest him mudi 
less. Questions and elections which once seemed all- 
important to him now too often seem of such small 
significance that he is unwilling to take the time to go 
to the meeting or to the polls. The larger and more 
important his farm business, the more he reads and 
travels, and the broader his interests become, the less 
he b likely to take any real interest in the small affairs 
of local government. The effects of this change in rural 
outlook are seen in the decline in importance of and 
attendance at, and often the entire abolition of the 
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annual sdiool-district meeting; the decline in attend- 
ance at and interest in the annual town and township 
meetings; the difficulty in securing good men to serve 
as local sdiool or township officials; and the small 
percentage of voters who take the trouble to vote at 
these local elections, unless there is some local fight 
mvolved. 

The new tenants and govemment As foreign farm 
tenantry is introduced, the effect on local self-govern- 
ment becomes even more marked. The movement of 
the older home-builder type of families to town, leav- 
ing the farms in the hands of the newer class of tenants, 
results in a great dearth of personality in many rural 
districts. In marked contrast with the fanner he dis* 
places, — strong, opinionated, virile, deeply conscious 
of his personal worth, and deeply interested in political 
affairs, — the newcomer is too often docile, subs^* 
vient, and without decided opinions on any question. 
If the new tenant is of south European stock, he is 
almost devoid of the Anglo-Saxcm conceptions of the 
importance of local self-government, and he is natu- 
rally but little interested in our forms of government 
or our political life. The lack of ownership of any 
property, and often the expectation of but a transient 
residence, naturally contribute to the lack of interest. 
These conditions are far from universal, yet in many 
rural communities the change has progressed so far 
that there is now no longer enough of the older resi- 
dential dass remaining to cany on the work of local 
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fldf-govemmenty and these newer tenants are, in sudi 
communities, being elected to fill offices in local gov- 
enmient for which at best thqr are but poorly pre- 
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pared. Joak Cardosa, Francesco Bertolini, and Petar 
Petaiovich are elected as school directors; Nels 
Peterson as township derk; and Alexis Lodowsky as 
township trustee. The process is of course educative to 
these newcomers* though a little hard on local govern- 
ment. The wonder is that th^ do as well as they do. 

m. THE CHUBCH 

The rund church. The rural church, perhi^ more 
than any other rural institution, has felt the effects of 
these recent social changes. Everywhere we read of 
the decline in influence and of the dying-out of the 
rural church, and everywhere thoughtful men look 
almost hopelessly at the problem, wondering ^diat the 
future will be. The church, so long secure in its posi- 
tion as the very center of the community life, is now 
awakening. Rip Van Winkle like, to a realization that 
its whole world has changed and that the old condi- 
tions, under which it once held almost undisputed 
sway, are now gone, perhaps forever. 

The New England influence. The early settlers in 
all of the New England and Middle Colonies were 
deeply religious by nature. Most of them had come to 
this country because of religious motives; religion and 
learning were to them very vital matters, and a deep 
religious interest has always been one of their marked 
diaracteristics. While religion was not so vital a mat^ 
ter with the settiers in the Southern Colonies, it never- 
thdess played an important part. Practically all of the 
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eai^ settlers, too, were adherents of some one of the 
branches of the Protestant faith. 

As these people pushed westward after the dose of 
the Bevolutionaiy War» they carried their native instil 
tutions with them, and the Northern people, in partic- 
ular, gave a religious impress to all of the new states 
in which they settled. The settlement of northern 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, as well as of south- 
em Michigan and Wisconsin, was but a repetition of 
the eariier New En^and migraticms into New York. 
Trains of wagons canying families from some town in 
the East, and taking their minister with them, poured 
intothethenwildemessorcmoutontotheprairies. New 
settlements in the West were the diildren of old settle- 
ments, often of the same name, in the East. Eveiy* 
where they created anew their New Enj^and institu- 
tions, chief among which were the town meeting, the 
diurch, and the school. In the course of time, meeting- 
houses were built all over the territory settled by these 
people. Sometimes their churdies were built in the lit- 
tle villages which formed the trading center for a rural 
neighborhood, and sometimes they were located at the 
crossing of roads in the country . Methodist, Christian, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, and Congregational were among 
the diief denominations established. These churches 
became prominent rural institutions, and once exer- 
cised a veiy important social and religious influence. 

Large influence of the early cfaurch. During this 
period of our eari|y devdopment the churdi was a 
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muc^ more powerful factor in the lives of both <Ad and 
young than it is to-ilay. The minister waa eveiyvhete 
respected and looked up to. The young were trained to 
go to dmrch and to Sunday school, and Sunday was 
observed generally as a day of rest and religious service. 
A reli{poufl sanction for acta of conduct was frequently 
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set forth, and wrong actions by members of the com- 
munity were severely frowned upon by the older mem- 
bers. The communities were small and homogeneous, 
and every one's actions were made a matter for com- 
munity discussion and reproof, and to a degree almost 
unknown to-day. The home, too, was more strict, and 
exercised a greater directing and restraining influence 
over the children than is the case to-day. Courtesy, 
respect, proper demeanor, obedience, and hones^ were 
inculcated. All of this was highly educative, and 
served to regulate the actions of both old and young. 
Borty religious intensity. Under such conditions 
there was, naturally, no rural-church problem of any 
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Chuidi membership was the role, and 
both men and women not only had pronounced con- 
victions as to the importance of rdigion» but also as to 
the rdative worth of the diurdies of the village or of 
the rural conmmni^ to which they belonged. Eadi 
was a defender of his or her churdi; there was mudi 
said about the only sure way to salvation; and minis- 
ters not infrequent^ proved, to the satisfaction of 
themselves as well as of most of their congregation, 
that the members of other sects were lost souls. The 
natural combative nature of men drew them into the 
contest, while the stroggle for leadership among the 
different denominatimis awakened mudi interest and 
gave the members engaged in it much personal satis- 
faction. The strong individualism and emotionalism 
of the time, the limited interests, and the common 
ccmception of the diurch as the dispenser of individual 
salvation* made it appeal strongly to the majority of 
rural and village people during the earlier periods of 
our agricultural development. The few to whom the 
sectarian strife and the strong emotionalism of the 
time did not appeal of course belonged to the ^'non- 
elect '* or the ''totally depraved/' and were dismissed 
with but little concern. The failure was of course with 
them; it could not be with the church. 

The intellectual revolution. Since those simple 
earlier days the whole spirit of our life has changed, 
and the changes have come so rapidly and have been 
of such a fundamental nature that they have shaken 
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the church to its veiy foundations. Power*machineiy 
has changed industry from an individual to a social 
undertaking; steam and electricity have revolutionised 
thinkings as well as industrial life; the restless question- 
ing spirit of sdenoe has entered into all phases of 
intellectual life» and the old theological security of the 
church has been swept aside; and the change from 
guesswork and luck farming to scientific farming has 
had its counterpart in the change from emotional 
enthusiasm to intellectual calculation. The new sci- 
ence of p^chology, too, has come in to destroy the old 
ccmception of the soul» to show the interdependence of 
body, mind» and spirit, and to point out that to save a 
man's soul you must first save the man; while the new 
education has emphasized guidance and helpfulness 
rather than repression in dealing with the young. The 
old talk of the "only church** has vanished, carrying 
with it the old theological debates. The old zeal to 
get converts to build up "our church ** is also almost 
gone, as it is realized now that one may lead a helpful 
religious life in connection with any church. Still more, 
it is now ful]y realized that church membershq) and 
a religious life are no longer necessarily synonymous 
terms. Personal character and the general level of our 
moral life are high to-day among the typical American 
fanning dass, but the moral strength is no longer 
coupled with a theological interest, and church rela- 
tionship is no longer considered as a necessaiy pre- 
requisite to it. Religion is now f dt by many to be 
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less vital than f onnei47» while economic life and sac- 
cess on earth are now worth more to them. The 
urbanization of rural life has creitted new interests, 
particularly for the young people, and the great 
expansion of world interests has given the fanner new 
points of view. 

Social nature of the old Sunday meeting. The old- 
time Sunday meeting was an important social as well 
as a religious affair. After the service a form of social 
reception was commonly held, the sermon was dis- 
cussed, and social amenities exchanged. The old 
families had their regular seats, and there was a family 
loyalty to the church, as an important neighborhood 
institution. There was a pride in the churdi edifice, 
too, on the part of the people, analogous to that whidi 
the fanner of the home-building type took in his home, 
his bam, and his acres. With the dying-out of the old 
theological and denominational zeal, and with the 
ushering-in of the dianges in living which have marked 
the fourth period of our agricultural devdq[>ment, 
these conditions have rapidly changed. The theologi- 
cal abstractions have ceased to interest ; the moralizing 
to attract. The telephone, the rural-nuiil delivery, the 
trolly, and better roads have destroyed the old isola- 
tion, whidi made the meeting-house a social center as 
well as a place of worship. 

Dying churches. During the past thirty years thou- 
sands of churches have died from exhaustion. Some 
have died because the old families which once sup- 
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ported them have left; many others because, due to a 
decline in religious interest, there was no longer suffi- 
cient attendance or support to maintain them. No one 
section has a monopoly of this mortality. Eveiy* 
where, from Maine to California, it is the same story. 
It has been asserted that to-day half the population of 
a dozen states almost never goes to church; while of 
Illinois, the veiy center of the agricultural life of the 
northern part of the nation, it has been asserted that 
therp are more communities without the gospel than 
in any other state in the Union. In consequence about 
onehalf of the fifty-three million children in the United 
States do not attend a Sunday school. Among Prot- 
estants the proportion not attending reaches three 
out of every five. In the rural districts the condition 
is largely due to the dying out of the churches which 
once offered the opportunity for Sunday school in- 
struction. 

Studies of the rural-church problem have been made 
in the New England States, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Georgia, and other states. Eveiywhere 
the results are about the same. Rural-Life Confer- 
ences and Rural Church Surveys generally report 
rather uniform conditions for all parts of the United 
States, — dead and abandoned churdies by the thou- 
sands and thousands more about to die. One of the im- 
portant denominations of the Southern States recently 
rep<Nrted 1032 out of 3500 rural churches as without 
pastors, while 1600 oi the 3500 diurches had had no 
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additions during the year by confession of faith. In 
the Methodist Church, for example, which is perhaps 
the most widely spread rural denomination, there has 
been a great consolidation of churches and circuits in 
the Northern States, since 1900, made necessary by 
these new conditions. A number of causes for this 
state of affairs exist. In part they are related to the 
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great changes in the nature of rural life which we have 
previously traced; in part they are also due to a change 
in attitude toward the old religious problems. 

Problems which the Church faces to-day. The 
church, in the mean time, has done little to meet these 
new life conditions. Piety has remained largely an 
isolated thing, instead of being made an expression of 
earnest human life; creed has been exalted above char- 
acter and good works; while denominationalism has 
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divided the people and prevented a united fight 
against the real devils of our modem days, — drunk- 
ennessy vulgarity^ licentiousness, ignorance, and the 
devils within one's self. The false conceptions of the v 
world as one of sin and corruption; the attempt at 
repression instead of guidance in dealing with the 
young; of religion as something external and apart 
from daily life; and the exaltation of the dergy, — 
these have all alike tended to isolate the diurch and to 
divorce religion from the people. 

The church finds itself in an even worse predica- 
ment in those regions where farm laborers or tenants 
of the newer type of immigrants are found. These 
newcomers, nearly all of whom are, nominally, at 
least, members of the Roman or Greek Catholic 
churches, find little or nothing in these old Protestant 
churches which appeals to them. They know nothing 
of their history, and neither understand nor care for 
their service. Their needs are essentially social and 
not religious, and the <Jd Protestant churches, face to 
face with new peoples and new problems in an altered 
world, and with no program for social service worthy 
of the name, know not how to minister to this poor, 
ignorant, and landless class. 

Great potential usefulness, nevertheless. It is well 
for us to understand that the great changes in living 
which have taken place have had their effect on the 
churches as well as on other social institutions. It 
is especially important that the plight in which the 
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church finds itself be understood, because the churdi 
is entirely too important an institution to lose. The 
day when it stood first is perhaps past, but it still 
remains one of our greatest social institutians» and with 
a possible usefulness far beyond its present rather 
limited service. Other institutions lack the perma- 
nence and the historic past of the church, as well as its 
spirit of sacrifice and its consecration to service. When 
the diurch can be awakened to a realization of its 
opportunities, as has been done in a few places, it 
stands almost first among the institutions of society 
for the upbuilding of the community and for the im- 
proving of its moral tone. Once the church held such a 
position by natural right; to-day it can hold it only by 
successful competition. 

The social mission of the ruial church. Ifthechurch 
is to be strong and wield much influence, it must labor 
to build up the community rather than itself; it must 
look into the future, as well as into the past; and must 
first make of itself an efficient eArthly institution if it is 
to render a real spiritual service. The rural minister 
needs economic and agricultural knowledge more than 
theological, that he may use the economic and agricul- 
tural experiences of his people as a basis for the build- 
ing-up of their ethical life; he needs educational knowl- 
edge, that he may direct his efforts with the young 
along good pedagogical lines; and the church as an 
institution needs to study carefully the rural-life prob- 
lem, and to plan a program of useful service along 
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good educatioiial and sociological lines. Unless this is 
dcme, the diuich will bear but little relationship to a 
living community; its influence on the young will be 
small; and its mission of moral and religious leader- 
ship will be f oigotten by the people. In a succeeding 
diapter (v) a few noteworthy examples of sudi reoon- 
structed diurdies will be described. 

Hue tMclMT and the church problrai. It is impor- 
tant, too> that the rural or village teadier recognize the 
critical nature of the mral-diurch problem, and see 
it as a part of the community educational problem. 
Because of the importance of this, the greatly changed 
conditions which face the rural and village churdies 
to-day have been described at some length. The de- 
cline in influence of these churches serves to modify 
the wboh rural educaticmal problem, and consequently 
to throw a much greater burden upon the rural and 
small village sdiools. In proportion as the church 
declines in social, moral, and religious influence, other 
community forces must take its place and do its work. 

Chief among these stands the school. It, too, has 
been hard-pressed by the great economic and soda! 
dianges which have marked the third and fourth 
periods of our agricultural development, and the social 
and educational demands now made upon it are very 
much greater than they were a generation or two ago. 
It, too, generally speaking, has responded but little to 
the changed conditions, and with the result that it, 
too, has been left behind in the progress of our dvilizap 
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tion. Onoe an important lural-oommunity institution, 
it has to-day» in part, lost its fonner hold, and, like the 
church, too often fails to serve because it has not 
changed to meet new rural-life conditions. 

In the next chapter we shall consider the effects of 
these great economic and social changes on the rural 
school, and set forth something of the condition in 
which it finds itself to-day. 

QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION 

1. l¥liat changes in social relatioDships are noticeable in the nml 
communities you know best? 

8. How mudi do the farmers of your commonity travel? 

8. What has been the general effect of town life on the families 
which have left the farm and moved to town to obtain the edu- 
cational and social advantages found there? 

4. What has been the general effect on the rural life of the replace- 
ment of these families by tenants? 

5. What is the moral level of the villages and rural communities yon 
know best? Has there been a change recently for the better or 
the worse? 

6. How much importance do the people of your community now 
attach to: — 

(a) The annual school-district meeting, or dection? 
(6) The annual town or township meeting, or dection? 

7. Under what circumstances has either had a large attendance 
recently? 

8. How many churches per family or per adult male are there in 
your community? 

9. What percentage of the community attend them? 

10. Judging them as community social institutions, what grade in 
social efficiency would you give them? 

11. In how far is the social aspect of the Sunday meeting still re- 
tained in your community? 

12. Calculate the number of families to each church in the Indiana 
township shown in Figure 21, and the cost per family for any- 
thing like proper maintenance. 

18. Are the churches gaining or losing? Why? 
14. What changes in diurch methods are required to meet present 
conditions? 



CHAPTER IV 

EFFECTS OF THESE CHANGES ON THE RURAL SCHOOL 

Origin of the district schooL The rural or district 
school arose originally as essentially a local communis 
undertaking. In New England it arose as a part of the 
struggle for district rights, as opposed to the control 
of the old central town. The unity of the town was 
broken, and local district schools, with full local rights 
in the matter of taxaticm and controU followed as a 
consequence. Everywhere to the westward, where the 
plan of district organization was carried by New Eng- 
land people, the district system and the district school 
arose in response to community needs. The simplicity 
and adi^tability of the district ^stem to community 
interests and to the needs of the pioneer settlements 
were strong features of it. Wherever half a dozen 
families were located near enough to one another to 
make co5peration for the purpose possible, and where 
an interest in the maintenance of a school existed, 
the district-organization law permitted such to meet 
together, to vote to organize a district school, to elect 
three trustees or school directors to manage it in the 
interests of the community, and to vote a tax on them- 
selves or their property to maintain the school for the 
length of time decided upon. The organization pro- 
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ceedings were simple and easy. Communities frhich 
desired schools could organize them; communities 
which did not could let them alone. 

At first a purely local nndertakiiig. When a school 
had once been decided up<xi, it became, to a marked 
decree, a oommu- 
nity undertaking. 
The parents met 
and hdped to build 
the schoolhouse, 
and hew out and 
install the furni- 
ture; they deter- 
mined how long 
th^ would main- 
tain the school; 
th«y frequently 
decided whom th^ 
desired as teacher, 
and how much thc^ would p^ the teacher in wages; 
aad th^ all helped to provide the teacher with board 
and lodging by means of the now obsolete " boarding- 
around " arrangements. In these eariier days there 
was DO body of school law of any oonsequmce; no 
county school authorities to supervise the instruction 
of the teacher or the acts of the school trustees; al- 
most no state educational authorities; no body of edu- 
cational theory to serve as a guide; and no conception 
cf education as an important function of the state. 
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Schools were essentially local affairs, directly related 
to local needs and local conceptions; and the extreme 
simplicity and democracy of the district system, and 
its adaptability to pioneer conditions, made it the 
natural ^stem of the early pioneer period of our de- 
velopment. 

The demand for state schools* With the beginning 
of the second period of our agricultural development, 
we find a new interest in education beginning to mani- 
fest itself in all of the Northern States. By 1885 the 
ferment was working; in some states it had begun to 
work still earli^. With the passing of the pioneer 
period; the general full attainment of manhood suf- 
frage; the introduction of machineiy and new methods 
on the farms which had been rescued from the wilder- 
ness; the beginnings of intercommunication; the intro* 
duction of the newspaper and new political discussion; 
the growth and influence of the cities; and, a little 
later, the coming of the steam train, a new need for 
education began to be felt. Public men began to urge 
general education as a duly of the state, and the right 
to a conmumHschool education began to be asserted as 
the natural birthright of eveiy American boy and girl. 
With the coming of great numbers of Irish and Ger- 
mans, after 1846, public education began also to be 
urged as a necessity for the protection of the Grovem- 
ment. 

By 1885 the battle for the general taxation of eveiy 
man's property for the free education of every man's 
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children was on in every Northern State; by 1850 it 
was an accomplished fact in most of our states. By 
1870 the movement had extended into the South> and 

free common-school 

syst&nB, with state 
and county school 
officers to guide and 
direct them» were 
everywhere to be 
found. Since then» 
school districts and 
schoolhouses have 
been multiplied to 
such an extent that 
schools are now found 
everywhere, while the 
principle of general 
taxation for common 
sdiools has been ex- 
tended to many other additional forms of public 
education. 

The second-period schooL The rural and the village 
school, as we find it at the dose of the second period 
of our agricultural development, was still one of quite 
meager proportions. The district system was almost 
everywhere supreme, and the school still answered 
closely to the community needs and feelings. Frame 
schoolhouses were replacing the log ones, and home- 
made seats in rows in the room had displaced the 
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bench around the walls; but otherwise there was no 
gteat diange. In an effort to meet the needs ot new 
population and to cany the sdiool nearer and nearer 
to the people, the proceedings for creating new districts 
by dividing old ones were made simple and easy, and 
new school districts and new schoolhouses were rapidly 
multiplied. The schools established were often poor 
schools, measured by our modem standards, but the 
people believed in them and were satisfied with them. 
The exceedingly democratic nature of the district 
organization made the school seem " of the pec^le. by 
the pet^le, and 
tor the people." 
In the annual 
and special 
sduxil -district 
meetings the 
peo^e guided 
thdr represent- 
atives, and had 
an immediate 
voice in the 

management of 

the school. The i^ m. a sohooliubtxk or thi old ttps 

district Olgam- aduoU <mir^a %<*,.- Bv ptn-H-brnt/ lU 

zation also be- 
came a training school for the people in civil gov- 
ernment, and a means for awakening in all a otm- 
ception of the needs and benefits of public education. 
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The people enjoyed the expression of their wishes and 
ojnnions in the district meeting, and district organ- 
iiation, in those early days, doubtless rendered a very 
useful service. 

The early schoofanaster. In still other ways the 
earty rural scho(d endeared itself to the people. The 
earlier school-teadiers were near^ all men, and they 
tau£^t the community in which th^ worked, as well 
as the diildren. The teacher was commonly a student, 
thougjitful, judicious in his conduct, and devoted to 
his work. He may not have really known veiy much, 
judged by our present-day standards, but to the com- 
munity he seemed veiy learned. The pupils who came 
to him were of all ages, from four or five to twenty or 
twenty-one. Grading, state or county courses of study, 
and uniform textbooks had not as yet been introduced. 
Each pupil studied about what he chose, and from the 
book he happened to have. Reading and recitations 
were individual; sums were worked on the slate and 
shown to the teacher. The teacher's work was to main- 
tain order and to direct effort, rather than to hear 
pupils recite, and he strove to stimulate the children 
to make the best use of the short time they could 
attend the school. By means of the '^boarding- 
around ** arrangement, under which the teacher lived 
with each family for from one to three wedcs each win- 
ter, the family came to know him and he them in a 
way not now possible, and both learned much by the 
opntact The weekly meetings of the literaiy society 
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and the spelling contests, which were held at the 
school and to which the pe(^le came for miles around, 
made the old-time school a social center for the com- 
munity life. 

Efficient of the education for the time. One of the 
best evidences as to the hold these old-time district 
schools had on a community is the bitterness with 
which members of the older generation everywhere 
have opposed all attempts at a change in the condi- 
tions. The school, in the days of limited outlook and 
limited knowledge, was a center of the community life, 
and provided instruction which was then deemed of 
much value. Considering the limited needs of the time, 
the early rural school was remarkably efficient, and 
the recollection of this past efficiency has been a strong 
force in leading older men to oppose a change in con« 
ditions. The rural school has become endeared by 
age -and by sentiment, and those who experienced its 
benefits have been most vigorous in opposing any 
changes in its organisation. Regardless of the fact 
that practically all of the life conditions surrounding 
the rural school have since materially changed, these 
members of the older generation are hardest to con- 
vince that ther^ is any need of a change in the school. 

Changes in rural education after about 1870. Dur- 
ing the third period, and especially after about 1870, 
the old conditions surrounding rural and village edu- 
cation materially changed. The years following the 
Civil War were a period of great national, industrial. 
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and agricultural development. Cities began to grow 
rapidly, and to drain off the best blood from the 
country; manufacturing of all kinds experienced won- 
derful development; the old trades and small indus- 
tries of the villages began to disappear; the fron- 
ti» was pushed out to and beyond the mountains; 
inmiigration from the north of Europe reached a 
maximum; new lands and new markets were opened 
up» and new crops introduced; and a wonderful agri- 
cultural expansion took place. Labor-saving machin- 
eiy so decreased the need for farm labor as to cause, in 
many places, an actual shrinkage in the rural popula- 
tion. Life conditions also greatly changed, and the 
old educative influence of the home, the church, and 
the farm began rapidly to decline. New methods of 
procedure were introduced so rapidly that the old 
father-to-son form of instruction, which had for so long 
prevailed, gradually became inadequate. New meth- 
ods of farming, calling now for the application of sci- 
entific knowledge, began to be introduced. All of these 
changes naturally tended to make the instruction 
offered in the rural school less vital than it had pre- 
viously been. 

The change in direction. The rural and village 
school, too, now began to receive a marked change in 
direction. The school was gradually graded and reor- 
ganized. A course of study, moulded after city lines, 
w&s introduced for the guidance and direction of the 
teacher. Uniform textbooks were provided. New 
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studies and new methods of instruction began to 
change the old emphasis. The old literary societies 
and spelling-bees gradually died out. The new normal- 
trained female teacher now began to make her appear- 
ance> and» after 1880, the displacement of the men 
rural teachers was rapid in all parts of the countiy. 
This is wen shown in the chart reproduced below. 
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This new teacher brought with her a new and a minute 
methodology, and the psychology of instruction for a 
time outweighed all other educational interests. In 
the mean time the division of* districts went on in an 
effort to cany the school nearer to the child, and small 
and inefficient schools, lacking in money, equipment, 
and numbers, were eveiywhere multiplied to such an 
extent that a small one-room rural school was, before 
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long, to be found every mOe or two apart in any tairly 
well-settled rural community. 

The city-school influence. The marked develop- 
ment of city schools now began to exert an important 
influence. The concentration of wealth had made it 
possible, and the concentration of people of many 
different types had made it necessaiy, that the cities 
should develop a class of schools capable of meeting 
the changed conditicms of life. The cities accordingly 
began to provide much more liberally for their chil* 
dren; high schools and supervision were added; kinder- 
gartens were organized; laboratory and other forms of 
teaching equipment were provided; and many of the 
newer branches of instruction were added, with a view 
to making their schools attractive to parents and 
useful to the community supporting them. The city 
schools, in consequence, soon became remarkably 
efficient, began to attract the attention of parents, and 
soon drew to them the best teachers and the best edu- 
cational leaders. The larger towns also developed 
graded schools and a high school, secured good teach- 
ers, provided a good building and teaching equipment, 
and did what ihey could to make their schools useful 
and attractive as well. 

City-school ideals soon began to dominate all educa- 
tional aims and practices. The textbooks were written 
more for them, and their commerdal and cultural aims 
became of first importance. Education began to lean 
markedly toward preparation for clerical and prof es- 
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sianal employments, and rural education began to 
lead away from farm life. The agricultural depression 
of the eighties, due largely to temporaiy overdevelop- 
ment, only stimulated this cityward tendency in edu- 
cation. The teacher, too, trained on methods in the 
city, came to look upon country life as a life of hard- 
ship and country service as a period of probation, and 
naturally did little or nothing to make the rural school 
minister to the needs of rural life. The poor wages 
paid rural teachers, and often the poor living con- 
ditions, only added emphasis to this tendency. The 
teacher developed little interest in the rural com- 
munity, and the community lost interest in both 
teadier and school. Families so situated as to make 
it possible sent their children to the town or the d^ 
for their education, while others leased their farms and 
moved to town that they might secure better educa- 
tional advantages for their children. 

Decline in eSLoiemcf. By the dose of the third 
period in our agricultural development, the shrinkage 
in the rural population also began to have its effect on 
the schools. In many places there were fewer families 
on the farms than a generation before; and the families 
not infrequently had fewer children. The attendance, 
too, came to be limited to the younger children, the 
older boys and girls who once attended either going 
now to the high school in town or drc^ping out of 
school altogether. Schools in the rural districts began 
to lose materially in numbers, and the increasing num- 
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ber of small and ineffident schoob in the different 
states began to attract attention. It was clearly evi- 
dent to most observers that the rural school had lost its 
earfy importance* and that country people were losing 
their former interest in it. Soon the "'rural-school 
problem '* began to attract the attention of thou^tful 
persons, and to be discussed on the platform and in the 
educational press. The problem was early recognized* 
but just what to do about it was not so clear. 

The rural school and the fourth-period changes* 
The still greater changes which have characterized 
the fourth period in our agricultural development 
have made the problem of the rural school still more 
acute. Had it not been for the state aid which has 
been received, and the state laws which have required 
the maintenance and support of the schools and the 
attendance of the children, it is doubtful if the con- 
dition of the rural schools to-day would be any better 
than the present condition of the rural churches. The 
great changes in the whole nature of rural life, and the 
reorganization and commercializing of agriculture, 
which have taken place largely since 1890, have cre- 
ated entirely new demands on rural education even in 
the best of communities; while the decline of rural in- 
dustries and the decadence of the rural population in 
some places, and in other places the introduction of a 
poor and an uneducated foreign tenant class, have 
created a social problem which it is difficult for the 
rural school, organized as it is at present, to solve. 
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The result of these many changes is that the rural* 
school problem has become so complex that the aver* 
age teacher scarcely knows what to do» or how to deal 
with the situation which confronts her; while the abso- 
lute inadequacy of the rural school of to-day to meet 
the new educational and social needs of to-morrow is 
evident to any one who has studied the problem. The 
situation calls for educational insight and leadership 
of a high order, and for a reorganization of rural 
education under some authority of larger jurisdic- 
tion and knowledge than that of the district-school 
trustee. 

New fourth-period demands. The many changes 
which have characterized the fourth period of our 
agricultural development have also created new de- 
mands on rural education which the rural schools have 
been very slow to meet. The great change in agricul- 
tural methods and the great increase in scientific 
knowledge relating to simple agricultural processes 
have created a new body of knowledge of fundamen- 
tal importance to countiy people. The old traditional 
knowledge and methods in agriculture are each year 
being relegated to the rear, and the boy of to-day fre- 
quently knows more about agricultural processes than 
his father. New standards in education have been 
created, and new demands have been made upon the 
school. With the passing of the old home conditions, 
too, when the home and the farm were places where 
nearly all of the simple arts of life were practiced, the 
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demand for practical instruction relating to home lif e^ 
to meet the dianged conditions of living, has also come 
to be heard. The old limited education, based on a 
drill on the so-called fundamentals of knowledge, no 
longer suffices. It does not meet the needs of the new 
situation which has been created, nor is it extensive 
enou^ to meet modem needs. The farmer now wants 
high-school as well as elementaiy-school advantages 
for his children. 

Gradual desertion of the rural school. With the 
increasing ease with which rural people can now send 
their children to the town or city, generally to a better 
teacher and a better school, the competition of better 
education elsewhere has also contributed to the weak- 
ening of the old rural school. The more intelligent 
and the more commercially and agriculturally progres- 
sive the rural community, the more the dissatisfaction 
with the little district school expresses itself, and the 
more the school suffers as a consequence. The cumula- 
tive effect of these many changes has been manifest not 
only in a decline in attendance and importance of the 
rural school, but also in an increasing demand that 
rural education should execute a right-about-face and 
begin seriously to minister to these new needs of coun- 
try life. The old subjects of instruction need to be 
I reorganized and redirected, new subjects of instruction 
added, and teachers with an understanding of rural 
needs found and trained. 

**The strong, virile, rural school of a generation 
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ago/' says a leoent writer on the subject, ** has gone, 
and in its place is a primary school weak in numbers 
and lacking in efficiency. School buildings are poor, 
unsanitary, and ill-equipped. The school enrollment 
is constantly decreasing. The supervision is wholly 
inadequate. The cost of instruction is hi^er than in 
the cities. The terms are short. The teaching body is 
immature and lacks proper training. Of the 12,000,000 
rural-school children, constituting a dear majority of 
the youth of school age, less than ^ per cent are com- 
pleting the work of the grades.** 

Present inadequacy of the old education. The great 
changes of the past twenty years which have marked 
the urbanization of rural life have also had their effect 
on the little countiy sdiool. With the hundreds of new 
interests whidi have been brought home to countiy 
people, and the wider contact with people and with 
life, the old type of rural-school education has ceased 
to satisfy as it once did. With the new interests enter- 
ing the home, and the decline in importance of the 
church, new problems in moral as well as intellectual 
education have come to the front. The inadequacy of 
the old book education is gradually becoming appar- 
ent, and it is seen that the education of children must 
involve the moral and physical, as well as a new type 
of the intellectual. The recent World War gave 
added emphasis to the need for a reconstruction of 
rural education. 

The introduction oi commercialized agriculture, on 
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the one hand, and the introduction of farm tenantry, on 
the other, have alike further complicated the problem 
of the rural school. Neither the owner nor the tenant 
has the same interest in the little rural school as had 
the farmer of the home-builder type, and neither is 
now interested in its support. As a result the schools 
have in many places declined in attendance or been 
closed, while in others the former complexion of the 
school population has been largely or entirely changed. 
With the changing tenantry, from one third to one 
half of the children are new to the school each year. 
The children change, the trustees change, and the 
interest in the maintenance of a good school declines. 
As the newer type of farm tenants comes in, the homo- 
geneous character of the school population is broken, 
and a social problem is created which tends further to 
the disintegration of the rural school. 

Breakdown of the old administratiye system. Under 
the stress of the new conditions, the old supervision of 
the school by district authorities has also completely 
broken down. A half-century ago it was possible for 
the locally-elected trustees or school directors to direct 
the teacher and to sui>ervise the instruction fairly well. 
Aside from the discipline and the material environment 
there was little to supervise. To-day, with the newer 
conceptions of educational work, and the new social, 
industrial, imd educational problems facing the rural 
school, the need for intelligent direction and leadership 
is far beyond what any but the most intelligent com- 
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munities can supply. The rural-life problem is now 
far too complex and far too difficult to be solved by 
isolated local effort. Liexpert local authority does not 
have the grasp of the newer problem necessary to con» 
tribute much toward its solution. 




Fm. M. mCBBASING COST OP EDUCATION, FEB PUPIL, IN 
AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 

Increasing needs and cost Perhaps the most serious 
difficulty which the rural schoob have had to face 
within the past two decades has been the financial one. 
The many changes in the character of public educa- 
tion, which have been marked features of our recent 
development, have all tended to increase its cost, and 
this increasing cost has borne heavily on the rural 
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school. Eveiywhere the demands ci the state have 
increased, and parallel to this has been the constantly 
increasing cost of all living. Since about 1895 these 
two forces have iinited> and the effect in all parts of the 
United States is shown in the accompanying chart. 
The state, on its part, has been insistent that the 
character of the sdiool should be improved, and to 
that end has demanded longer school terms, better 
schoolhouses and sanitaiy appliances, better-trained 
and 1>etter'-educated teachers, and higher taxation for 
schools. On the other hand, the cities have rapidly 
increased their wages and other educational expenses, 
thus enabling them to draw off the best teachers from 
the rural districts. The teachers, too, have experienced 
the increasing cost of living, and with the possibilities 
open of going to the city or of changing to other forms 
of bett^paid employment, have demanded and ob« 
tained better yearly salaries. New schoolhouses and 
supplies of all kinds have also cost more than formerly. 
Longer terms have been provided, and the laws of a 
number of states have recently fixed a minimum wage 
for teachers, and have required that rural districts 
shall also pay the tuition of such of their pupils as 
attend the neighboring high schools. 

The burden of taxation. All of these increases in cost 
have meant increased taxation. In rural communities 
where the third-period conditions still prevail, and 
where the sturdy home-builder type of farmer is the 
rule» the increased prices received for farm products 
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liave made it pois3>Ie to meet the increased rate with- 
out aeiious effort. On theother hand, where farm ten- 
antiy hag come to be the rule, the burden naturally &dls 
upon the non-resident owners, who are no^ but little 
interested either in mwtaining or in imjooving the 
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rural school. In such cases the increases have natu« 
rally beoi resisted. In regi(ms where intensive market 
gardening as a business, conducted by a non^^dent 
owner, or where the large corporation farm, man- 
aged as a business undertaking, has been created, the 
owners of the land are naturally not vitally inter- 
ested in the maintenance of what often seems to th^n 
an unnecessaiy number of small and ineffidoit rural 
•chocds. 
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Present plight of the rural scbocL The result of 
these many changes in rural-life conditions, brought 
about by the changing eccmomic and sodal conditions 
which we have previously described more or less in 
detail) is that the rural school has lost its eariier im- 
portance and finds itself to-day in a somewhat sorry 
plight. It is no longer, generally speaking, the impor- 
tant conununity institution which it was forty or fifty 
years ago. It has largely ceased to minister, as it once 
did, to community needs; its teacher no longer plays 
the important part in neighborhood affairs that he 
used to play; it has lost much of its earlier importance 
as a conununi^ center; its attendance has frequently 
shrunk to a small fraction of what it once was; it finds 
itself in a serious financial condition; and it has been 
left far behind, educationally, by the progress which 
the schools of the neighboring towns and cities have 
made. Managed as it has been by rural people, them- 
selves largely lacking in educational insight, penurious, 
and with no comprehensive grasp of their own prob- 
lems, the rural school, except in a few places, has prac- 
tically stood still. The increased standards for certifi- 
cation have, very properly, prevented the untrained 
and relatively uneducated country girl from serving as 
a teacher, while the city-trained and too often dty- 
sick teacher, with little comprehension of rural life or 
interest in rural people, and with no training to fit her 
to minister to the real conununity needs, has not con- 
tributed anything of importance to the solution of the 
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rural-school problem. This problem, tied up as it is 
with the whole rural-life problem, has now become too 
complex to be solved by local effort alone, and nothing 
short of a reorganization of rural education, along good 
educational and administrative lines, will meet the 
needsof the present and of the future. This reorganiza- 
tion it shall be our purpose, in the second part, to out- 
line somewhat in detail. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. About when* so far as you can learn, did the schools of your 
community experience the change in direction described on pp. 
90-91? 

2. Assuming that no state or county aid for schools had been 
granted, and no Uiws requiring the maintenance of schools had 
existed, during the past half-century, in what condition would 
the rural schools of your district be to-day? How would they 
compare in efficiency with the churches? 

9. How strong are your rural schoob in the affections of the more 
intelligent rural people? 

4. How do the number and size of the rural schools of your com- 
munity compare with conditions ten years ago? 

ff. Explain what are some of the new demands on rural educa- 
tion brou^t about by the changes of the fourth period of our 
agricultural development. 

6. Why has farm tenantry tended to prevent increased support for 
rural schools? 

7. In what ways has the district system of school administration 
brdcen down under the stress of the new conditions? 

8. The educational demands of the state should increase rather 
than decrease. If they do, what will be the effect on rural 
education? 

9. Are the people of your community satisfactorily solving the 
rural-school problem, or not? 

10. Have you any examples in your county of revitalised and 
redirected rural schools? 

11. Are yottr rural schools centers for the conmiunity life? 



CHAPTER V 

RURAL UFB AND NEEDS OP TODAY 

Reconstnsctloii and reorganizatloii necatsaxy. The 
great changes which have taken place during the past 
half-centuiy in practically all of the OHiditi^uis sur- 
rounding rural life have created a rural-life problem of 
large dimenfflong^ which we are now beginning to recog- 
nice and to try to solve. The mere enumeration of the 
duinges which have taken place, and the statement of 
the condition in which almost all of the dd-estaUished 
institutions of rural society find themselves to-day, as 
given in the preceding chapters, are sufficient to show 
the need of a remodding and a redirecting of these 
old institutions if th^ are to continue to render useful 

(service. Their reconstruction and reorganization are 
necessary if rural society is to meet successfully the 
dianged conditions of modem rural life. Temporary 
palliatives and expedients may be applied, and tem- 
porary defense work may be employed, and perhaps 
with some temporary success; but only a fundamental 
I reorganization will place rural social institutions and 
\ rural life in a condition to meet effectively the needs 
. of the future. Such reconstructiim and reorganiza^ 
tion ought to be comprehensive and fundamental, 
and because of this, naturally will require time (or 
aooomplishment. 
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The educational deficiency. The main smgle defi-i 
dency in rural life to-day is the lack of enough of the] 
right kind of educaticm. The general lack of scientific 
knowledge relating to farming and to the needs of rural 
home life, on the part of rural people, has long been a 
common observation. Conversely, the main single 
remedy which must be applied to the rural-life prob* 
lem is educational, and consists largely in a redirectioa 
of rural education itself. By means of a redirected 
education, we may hope to disseminate new knowledge 
relating to rural-life needs and problems; to teach 
young people simple agricultural facts and processes; 
to awaken a deep love for the open countiy on the 
part of those bom there and a desire to live there; to 
devel<^ better standards of taste for estimating pleas- 
ures and attractions outside the farm; to stir into ac- 
tion communis forces whidi are now dormant; and 
to make of the rural school a strong and efficient social 
center, woridng for the upbuilding of all the varied 
interests of a healthy rural life. Because the rural 
school is to-day in a state of arrested development, 
burdened by educational traditions, lacking in effec- 
tive supervision, controlled largely by rural people, 
who, too often, do not realize either their own needs 
or the possibilities of rural education, and taught by 
teachers who, generally speaking, have but little com- 
prehension of the rural-life problem or of the possibil- 
ities of a reorganised and redirected rural school, the 
tadc €i recMTganisng and redirecting rural education is 
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difficult, and will necessarily be slow. This reorganiza- 
tion and redirection of rural education, is, however, the 
main key to the solution of the rural-life problem, and 
the sooner it can be accomplished the better it will be 
for rural life. The lines along which this must be car- 
ried out are given in some detail in the second part of 
this volume, and we accordingly postpone further con- 
sideration of this need until we reach the second part. 
The great rural social problem. The real underlying 
social problem, thou^, which faces us in a considera- 
tion of the rural-life problem of to-day, is that of how 
to maintain a satisfactory American civilization on the 
farms of our nation. Large-tract commercial farming 
by individuals or by companies, on the one hand, and 
farm tenantry on the other, are not conducive to such 
an end, and are not best for rural life or for the state. 
Farm-ownership by the many rather than by the few, 
and farm ownership rather than farm tenantry, *are 
what are most desired. The typical American farmer 
of the past has be^i essentially a man of the intelligent 
middle class, owning a medium-sized farm, maintain- 
ing a good standard of living, educating his children 
well, and he himself interested in the neighborhood and 
in local affairs. Such he still is in the great majority 
of places. How to preserve this standard, and how to 
develop such standards in the new farmers, is a vei] 
important social and educational question. As much 
as possible, we want to retain on the farm, as farmers, 
a dass which represents the best type of American 
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manhood and womanhood, and to whom the farm is, 
before all else, a home. 

Ownership vs. tenantqr. The upward evolution 
from laborer to tenant, and from tenant to owner, 
needs to be encouraged as mudi as possible. Con- 
versely, the change from ownership to tenantiy is 
unfortunate, and can be prevented, in part, by better 
education and by better laws. The ownership of land 
is the poor man's rock of defense. With free lands 
practically at an end, and with land values rising 
rapidly, the power of the laborer to save and to accu- 
mulate enough to buy a small farm is becoming harder 
each decade. While land is still cheap, the poor man 
should be educated to thrift and helped to ultimate 
land-ownership; and the man of small means who 
owns a farm should be prevented from losing it by 
reason of poor farming methods. The struggle, in the 
near future, for land and the food it will produce will 
be severe indeed. 

The foreign tenant understands the importance of 
land-ownership much better than does -the native 
American. The Italian, in particular, seems to have a 
genius for saving and obtaining the possession of land. 
The Slav, the Armenian, and the Japanese have also 
much ability in this direction, as has also the better- 
educated Negro in the South. Among the earlier immi- 
grants, this was a marked characteristic of the Scotch, 
Germans, and Scandinavians. These newly arrived 
tenants and evolving landowners, white or black, are 
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evei y w L ere in need ci educational aasiatanoe and 
anoe. Th^ need» in particular, such education as will 
enable them to riae gradually to the best American 
farming standards, and to create a good type of Amer- 
ican home. With such hdp it b suifHising how rapidly 
the Italian, Bulgar, Russian Slav, American Indian, 
or Southern Negro develops into a good type of home- 
owning American farmer. 

Important rural economic inliecMts. Up to veiy 
recently the one effort of the National Department of 
Agriculture and of the state colleges of agriculture has 
been to increase the yield of farm crops, to eliminate 
pests and diseases, and to improve the breeds of seeds, 
trees, and farm animals. This has been veiy valuable, 
and was essentially the right thing to do in the begin- 
ning. Still more, such scientific work ou^t to be 
continued with energy . Our national food-needs in the 
near future make the promotion of national safety in 
the matter of a food-supply an important function of 
both state and national governments. All this, too, 
tends to make farming more profitable, and unless 
agriculture can first be made remunerative to men and 
women of energy and c^Mtdty, farm life will never 
pro ve satisfying to the dass we most desire to retain on 
the farms. Economic betterment must come first, and* 
without this all attempts at educational, social, and 
moral betterment are to a large degree supeifidal and 
transitoiy. Better farming and better business meth- 
ods must precede better living. 
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OfMt mrai iatorMtt htmun Interests. The great 
rural interests, however, are the essentially human 
interests, and the really important questions in the 
rural-life problem are how to improve the conditions 
surrounding human life in the open countiy, so as to 
make farm life less solitary, freer from sheer dmdgeiy, 
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fuller of oj^Kwtunity, and more comfortable and 
attractive to the best farming people. We hope ulti- 
jDiately to double the yield of com and wheat and 
cotton, vtiicb would, indeed, be a great achievement; 
but an even more important undertaking would be 
that which would double the comfort, happiness, and 
attractiveness of life on the farm to the fanner, his 
wife, and his diildren. After all, the farma and bis 
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family are more important than his crops, and the 
conditions which surround rural family life are more 
important than those which surround the raising of 
cows and pigs. 

The magnitude and the national importance of such 
a problem in rural improvement will be appreciated 
better if we rem^nber that nearly one half of the 
people of the United States still live on farms, and 
nearly one half of the children of our country are still 
educated in the rural schools. Figure 28 shows the 
problem in the Southern States, while Figure 29 shows 
the percentages of the total population living in the 
rural districts in each of the states of the Union. 
The high percentage of nual population in the im- 
portant agricultural states of the North Central 
and the Southern groups, as shown by this map, re- 
veals how largely the problem of rural and agricul- 
tural improvement is there a problem ct rural educa- 
tion. 

FUNDAMENTAL RX7RAL NEEDS 

To make agriculture remunerative and family life 
in the country attractive and satisfying to intelligent 
and progressive people, both of which are necessary 
if we are to make much headway in improving rural 
life, certain fundamental rural needs should be met. 
In addition to a redirection of rural education, which 
will be dealt with in detail in the second part of this 
book, these may be briefly summarized, as follows: — 
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1. Retention of Personaliiy 

The great economic success of the fanner has tended, 
in certain regions, to eliminate him from the rural 
community, and the disintegration of many rural 
communities is traceable in large part to this eco- 
nomic success, to the poor education provided, and 
to a lack of standards by which to measure the 
value of the city pleasures and attractions. The 
removal of the more successful farmers to town, as 
well as the desertion of the farm by the more enterpris- 
ing and more energetic children, have alike tended to 
rob many rural regions of those men and women of 
forceful personality who alone give tone and charac- 
ter to a community. The result has been to pro- 
duce, in many rural regions, that flat level of equal- 
ity where little or no progress is possible. The same 
has been true of little towns, many of which to-day are 
stagnant because all the boys of ability and all the 
girls who could get away have deserted them for the 
greater opportunities and attractions of the dty. In 
the upper part of the Mississippi Valley one may find 
hundreds of such little towns, where leadershq> seems 
to have disappeared, and where the people seem to 
have quarantined against progress. One does not find 
such conditions in the newer agricultural communities 
of the West or the Southwest, chiefly because the ini- 
tiative and spirit of the pioneer are still there. In 
the older agricultural communities of the Mississippi 
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Valley, thou^, this spirit is too often entirely lacking, 
and for the reason that the stronger and the more 
capable have gone. The community life, such as it is, 
no longer appeals to the best; the fundamental social 
instincts remain unsatisfied; and the hi^er intellec- 
tual and spiritual life is not ministered unto. The 
country seems lonely, monotonous, and common- 
place; it lacks personality and leadership; and its 
lade of sociability seems depressing to the young. 
Poor roads; poor residences; poor schools; decaying 
churches; low aesthetic standards; low intellectual 
ideab; lack of cooperation and harmony; soil-depletion 
by unwise farming; often almost a contempt of scien- 
tific agriculture; lack of good business methods; and a 
disr^ard of hygienic laws; — all alike tend to reduce 
the remuneration from farming, and to obsciu^, to old 
and young alike, the many advantages of rural life to 
those adapted to it. 

The school and personality. To change this condi- 
tion is the problem before us. That the schools, man- 
aged as they have been mainly by country people, are 
largely responsible for the condition in which country 
communities find themselves to-day, there can be 
little qu^sstion. The away-from-the-farm influence of** 
rural education in the past and its lack of adaptability 
to rural needs have been its marked diaracteristics. 
That the schools must be the chief agent in turning 
the current in the oth CT dir ection, there also can be 
but little question. The farming industry represents 
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a large dement in our civilization^ and schook in the 
countiy» if th^ are to be e£Fective rural institutions, 
must represent the civilization of thdr time and 
location. 

A fundamental need of rural life of to-day is local 
institutions which will sdect and train virile men and 
women> men and women of personality and force, for 
effective living in the open country. This must be 
accomplished chiefly by appealing to countiy people 
themselves, and by offering an education for country 
living which will reveal to young men and young 
women the opportunities and possibilities of life on 
the farm. The movement of city people to the open 
country is not likely to accomplish much in improv- 
ing conditions, except in the case of little towns, and 
where such people come as suburban residents rather 
than as farmers. 

£. Larger Lije and OuUook 

Another fundamental need is the broadening of 
rural life and the giving to it a larger outlook. The 
fundamental social instincts of youth — recreation, 
play, friendships, social life — must be provided 
for and allowed to satisfy themselves. Many a boy 
and girl have been driven from the farm by rea- 
son of the life there being all work and no play. 
In many rural communities there is no community 
life, — - no body of accumulated common experi- 
ence, no common meeting-ground and no meetings 
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throu^oat the year, no diuich» no store, no society, — 
and the young people early form a distaste for the life 
this represents. This needs changing. Sports and 
games should be provided, time for recreation allowed, 
and the play instinct guided. Social meetings f<»r the 
young people, under proper conditions, are needed. 
Rural dubs of various kinds, tor both boys and girls» 
should be organized and directed. The fundamental 
pedagogical prindi^e of guidance rather than repres- 
sion needs to be kept in mind in dealing with the 
young. The elders, too, need to be brought together in 
friendly social meeting, that the rural outkx^ may be 
enlarged and some sort of social co-operation estab- 
lished. The need for one or more social centers for 
every rural community to satisi^ these needs will be 
apparent. 

5. Better "Homes 

For the girls and the women, too, life in the 
countiy is too often most unattractive, and too 
often unnecessarily harsh and exhausting. Gener- 
ally speaking, they have a mudi harder time than the 
men and boys. Successful farming, thou^, is essen- 
tially a partnership business between a man and a 
woman, and much of the success of the undertaking 
depends upon the woman. Whatever can be done to 
make her work simi^er and easier to do, and to enable 
her to develop some other interests than mere house- 
work, ought to be done for the sake of farming effi- 
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dencgry if not f<»r humane reasons. A fanner ought to 
take as good care of his chief human burden-bearer as 
he does of his brood-mare or his prize f at-produdng 
cow. Too of ten the man takes all the advantages, and 
gives the woman few or none. He buys the best of 
maduneiy, drives good horses to his buggy or drives 
an automobile, and builds good bams for his grain and 
his stodc Often machinery for pumping water and 
doing other labor is installed, to save the labor of 
hired men. Yet, notwithstanding his clear perception 
of the importance of labor-saving machineiy when 
applied to farm work, and of proper housing for his 
stock, the residence, where the women do the work 
and the children grow up and have their tastes formed, 
is often almost entirely devoid of labor-saving con- 
veniences. Often it is inconveniently arranged, small, 
crowded, and ugly as well. There is little doubt but 
that the desire of the women to escape from the hard 
labor and the unattractive surroundings by moving to 
the city, to secure iAty conveniences and better resi- 
dences, has been a strong influence in the cityward 
movement of farmers* families during the past decade. 
Better kitchens. The narrow life of the women, 
with its drudgeiy and lack of outlook, is seriously in 
need of improvement. Domestic labor on the farm is 
hard to get, so that the woman's part should be sim- 
plified as much as possible. As new farmhouses are 
constructed, or old ones repaired, they should be con- 
structed with a view to making the hoxisework easy 
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to do> and labor-saving devices^ to make easier the lot 
of women, ou^t to be installed. It has been calculated 
that for from $500 to $1500, varying with the extent 
and size of the equipment, there can be installed in any 
farmhouse practically all of the conveniences which 
city people to-day enjoy. The gasoline engine and the 
electric motor have made it possible greatly to sim^dify 
hoxisework on the farm. Running water, within and 
without the hoxise; washing and ironing by machinery; 
vacumn cleaning; and, where electric current is avaiU 
able, lighting and cooking by electricity, are now within 
the reach of the farm home. A little money put into 
homes in which it is easy to do housework, and which 
are easy to keep dean, will do much toward making 
rural life more attractive to both women and children. 
Add to this a comfortable, well-planned, and an archi- 
tecturally attractive house, with lawn, flowers, and 
long-lived trees about it, and we have a combination 
which is of fundamental importance in instilling a love 
for home-life in the country. 

i. A Community Center 

Perhaps the greatest social need of rural communi- 
ties is some kind of a conmmnity center, where men, 
women, and children may meet frequently, for various 
educational and social purposes. Life, once narrowly 
individualistic, is to-day essentially social and coopera- 
tive, and the relations of man to man, and the re- 
qKmsibility ci man for his neighbor and his neighbor's 
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duldy were never so strongly emphasized as they are 

to-day. Education has given a new inq)ortanoe to 

youth, and life to-day holds new and enlarged values 

for both old and young. In a city» by reason of the many 

means of social contact and the closeness of man to 

pan, co5perative efforts for the conmion good and the 

public welfare 

areeaj^ to start 

EI and to carry 

along. In the 

. countiy, thou£^» 

• where people are 

80 separated by 

mere distance, 

and so strongly 

m, individualistic, 

it is much more 

ho. 80. A ooMicuNrrY CBNTKB OF LABOB difficult tosecure 
iNFLUENCn IN THE WRONG DmBcnoN effective codpcT- 

ation, and the need of a common meeting-place and 
of a conmiunity cent^ to develop a conmiunity life 
and spiiit is move important than in the towns and 
cities. 

Bady centets for the coflunimity life. In the earlier 
days the barn-raisings, huskings and quilting-bees, 
and singing-schools afforded opportunity for such con- 
tact, but these have long since passed away. The 
earlier school, with its spelling-matches and literaiy 
•odeties, also once contributed much to this end. But 
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the q^dlmg-matches and the literaiy societies have now 
ceased to exist The church once answered the need, 
but to-day sectarianism^ the dying-out of the old kind 
of faith, the lack of a social program, and the immi- 
gration of new peoples have destroyed its former hold, 
while new interests and new knowledge have carried 
the community in other directions. In most rural com- 
munities to-day there is no community center worthy 
of the name, and as a result the increasing social needs 
<rf the people remain unsatisfied. There is no common 
community experience or interest; the community does 
not meet together from one year's end to another, 
and it is never united in any worthy co5perative effort. 
In such communities narrow attitudes are common; 
there is no axnmunity interest in progress; the children 
lack social intercourse under good conditions, and do 
not learn the value of cooperative effort; the intellec- 
tual life is stagnant, the moral and religious life fre- 
quently ebbs; whfle selfishness, indecency, vulgarity, 
and licentiousness increase. 

The need of a rural community-center, in which the 
community life may find itself, and then express it- 
self, and of vitalized rural institutions which will make 
for progress and tend to attach men and women to the 
soil, are fundamental needs for rural progress to-day. 
Social cooperation is needed even more than economic 
cooperation, and the means of securing it must be 
found. It may be that a rural social center may be 
created at the church, the Grange haU, the town hall* 
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the rural librai7, or the rural school, or by combming 
all at some central place; but somewhere and somehow 
community centers need to be established in each rural 
communis. The women and children need such a 
meeting-place even more than do the men. 

(a) Can the church become such a centa now ? 
The possibilities of 
the church meeting 
this need and be- 
coming a center (or 
the community life 
are, in most com- 
munities, relatively 
small. Before it can 
do so the church 
must be reorgan- 
ized along entirety 
new lines. 

One of the first '"■ "■ innoH ohdbob, phooiob, rt. 
needs of our rural ^SCS2J::Si:2^?Sri;i; 
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if they are to serve, ""^ "^ ■'»• BspiM*. aii ubIu ib 
is the great curtail- 
ment and, if possible, the abolition of denomination- 
alism. The small nunjber of farmers, the changed 
rural dasSi the new life interests and conditions, and 
the rinng cost of church maintenance all alike call 
for a uniting of forces for religious work and service. 
Hie present system of little struggling churches in- 
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volves great financial and moral waste, divides rural 
people instead of uniting them» and destroys the op- 
portunity of the church for large institutional useful- 
ness. 

The problem is no longer one of getting more 
churches, but rather of uniting the ones we now have 
into stronger and more effective working bodies. Tins, 
though, is very difficult of accomplishment, as rural 
people are preeminently hard to unify or to organise. 
The nature of their vocation emphasizes individual- 
ity and independence, and new proposals are usually 
received by them with anything but enthusiasm. 
Denominationalism, too, is very strong with many 
people, particularly those of the older generation, and 
not much can be expected at present along this much- 
needed line of unification. Still, federation and cooper- 
ation embody the dominant spirit of the age we are 
now entering, and the church must fall in line or be 
left behind. 

Need of a program for social work. If the church is 
to play any important part in rural reorganization, it 
must evolve a program for social betterment and make 
its ministrations such as will enable it to rmder effec- 
tive social service. Only a giving church is a growing 
churdi. There are many real needs of rural people 
which to-day call for ministration, and the church 
should set itself the task of finding these and then 
trying to serve them. Then only will its religion be- 
come vital and effective. The old one-room meeting- 
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house, used for a few hours a week by a few people, 
and solely for religious service, is an economic waste, 
and needs graduaUy to give way to a many-roomed 
social church, with tentacles reaching out in many 
directions and seeking for helpful points of contact 
with the community life. 

Need for cooperation. The church must also unite 
in co5perative effort with all of the oihet great forces 
working for the upbuilding of rural life, such as the 
Grange, the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.CA., boys* and 
girb' clubs and Scouts, farmers* institutes, district 
nurses, the Ubrary, and the school, and these in turn 
should co5perate with every living and serving church. 
Organized service for the poor, the sick, the stranger, 
and for mothers should be developed. The need is for 
service, rather than preaching. The home, the school, 
the vocaticm, and the social life of the community are 
all important forces in moulding the thoughts and as- 
pirations of men, and ought not to be neglected. 

One great difficulty in trying to aid the rural church 
is that so many churches and so many ministers have 
not as yet learned that we Uve to-day in a new world, 
and that people of to-day have more than one funda- 
mental interest in life. In a few places, however, the 
church has accomplished such an internal reform, and 
is to-day rendering social and religious servioeof fun- 
damental importance in the improvement and redi- 
rection of rural life. In the next chapter we shall de- 
scribeafew examples of such worthy religious service. 
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(b) Rural organizations. The Grange hall has been 
suggested as a possible communily center, and has 
been so employed in some places. The town hall has 
also been so used in a few places. The rural Y.M.C.A* 
has also been made effective here and there. All of 
these may prove useful community forces in certain 
places, and all should be encouraged to extend their 
usefulness. All rural residents, however, may not 
bdong to the Grange; the Y.M.C A. and the Y.W.C A. 
appeal especially to the young; and the town hall 
possesses certain rather obvious limitations. All such 
organizations, as well as boys* and girls' dubs, farm- 
ers' institutes, lecture courses, and extension centers, 
while an important part of rural social life, are much 
more in the nature of adjuncts to, than centers for, 
the community life. The Grange hall, perhaps, comes 
nearer to providing a center for the community life 
than any of the other organizations mentioned above, 
but even it possesses certain obvious disadvantages as 
a center for the community life. 

(c) The rural library. The rural district library^ 
where such an institution exists, has certain advan* 
tages as a center for the community life over any of the 
other rural institutions, so far mentioned. It is a com- 
mon property of all, is supported by all, and hence has 
a democracy about it which the church and the Grange 
do not as a rule have. The greatest difficulty met with 
is that the rural library in so many states is non* 
existent, while in states where it does exist, it is too 
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often without a home of sufficient size or attractiveness 
to meet the needs of a conununity center. The rural 
library, too, is usually a purely passive agent, the 
librarian merely keeping the books neatly arranged on 
the shdves and handing them out, on demand; whereas 
it ought instead to be an active, energetic agent for the 
improvement of rural community life. The women, in 
particular, ought to be brought to use the rural library, 
and a rural librarian ought not to feel satisfied if the 
mothers and the young people do not come frequently 
to use the room and the books. They will do this, 
though, only if the library ministers to a vital com- 
mimity need. Perhaps it is when connected with the 
school that the library will reach its greatest degree of 
usefulness. 

(d) The school. If the school can be reorganized 
and redirected, as described in Part u of this book, it 
is possible to create, in every rural community, an 
admirable center for the fullest expression of the com- 
munity life. It is the one rural institution, excepting * 
the libraiy, which is supported by all and equally open 
to all. It represents no church, no party, no organiza- 
tion, no lodge, and no single group or interest, but 
rather all such organizations united together for the 
common welfare. It possesses a great advantage over 
all the other institutions so far mentioned in that its 
labors are directed to the education and improvement 
of the children of all the people, and this can be used 
as a great unifying idea. Without attempting to go 
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into detail here, it may be said that it is possible so to 
change and so to redirect the rural school that the 
building will become the community meeting-place, 
with the other community interests centering about 
it, and the school itself will become a center for the 
improvement of the community life. In Pftrt n we 
shall describe, in some detail, how this may be done. 

6. Community Life 

The rural-life proUem, as we stated at the b^;in- 
ning of this chi^ter, is one calling for a reconstruction 
and a reorganization of rural social institutions. The 
old institutions need to be reorganised, redirected, 
and quickened into new life. The place (or places) 
where this new life may find itself and express itself 
we have called the community center. Whether this 
center for the community life shall be at the church, 
at the Grange, at the library, or at the school, de- 
pends upon which one of the number first discovers 
its opportunity and renders that service to the rural 
oonmmnity which will make of it a center for the 
community life. 

Constructive rural service. The need is for some 
unifying rural institution which will quicken the com- 
munity life and focus its efforts along worthy lines of 
action. The improvement of roads and roadsides; the 
abatement of eyesores and nuisances; the carrying* 
through of a community plan for health and sanitary 
improvement; the formation of civic organisations; the 
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improvement of schools; the development of recreation 
centers; the holding of contests and fites; mspecticm 
trips; the organization of boys' and girb' dubs; meet^ 
ing in school and fanners' institutes; the organization 
of hospital associations; the holding of lectures; read- 
ing and extension courses; grain- and stock-judging 
exhibits; fruit and poultry shows; — these are some of 
the results which follow a quickened rural community 
lif e» and nearly all of which may take place at a prop- 
erly arranged rural community-center. 

The moral life of country people needs to be dealt 
with> too» though by constructive service, and not 
by repression and prohibition. The play instinct of ^ 

young people needs to be ministered unto and guided. 
Playgrounds, dramatic and literary activities, and 
boy-scouts' and camp-fire giris* movements should be 
encouraged. The life of the farm-hand, the working- 
girl, and the poor tenant farm^ ofFer a diallenge to the 
activity and efFectiveness of the church. The Grange 
should lead in the matter of cooperative organization 
and dvic improvement. The school and the libraiy 
should meet the needs of the community for knowl- 
edge, and energetical^ stimulate the intellectual life. 
The community center, wherever it may be devel- 
oped, should serve as a rallying-point for all of these 
forces for the improvement of rural life. 

The can for rural service. The development of a 
new and a better country life is hugely a question of 
education and guidance. New knowledge, new ideals. 
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wise counsel and advioe» new stimuli, and guidance 
and direction are needed. The call for young men and 
women of personality, energy, capacity, convictions, 
and aspirittions, who like the open country and will 
live there and work for agricultural and community 
advancement, is a call which is long and loud. To 
ministers, educated farmers, physicians, editors, libra- 
rians, and teachers, the call comes with especial dear- 
ness and torce. Nothing less than the creation of a 
new rural life, the creation of new standards and 
values with reference to life on the farm, and the crea- 
tion of new rural institutions which will better minis- 
ter to the needs of rural people, is what is aimed to be 
accomplished. 

Meaning of the country-life movement. To 
awaken a new appreciation of the beauties of sky and 
field and wood; to create new standards for the ap- 
preciation of rural life and freedom; to reveal farming 
as the application of the subtlest laws of nature, as 
revealed by science; to ameliorate the harsh condi- 
tions, the loneliness, and the isolation of rural life; to 
make it a remunerative undertaking; to conserve the 
home and to develop a happy, intelligent, and re- 
sourceful people; to secure social, as well as economic, 
co(5peration; to improve the educational and spiritual 
advantages provided for country people and country 
children; and, withal, to make life in the small village 
and in the open country more productive of health, 
pleasure^ and profit, — these are some of the important 
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objects of the rural-life movement of to-day. All 
fundamental improvement of rural-life conditions» 
while it may be aided by wise legislation and stimu- 
lated into activity by others, must» after all» be carried 
throu^ by the rural people themselves. To guide and 
to aid them in their efforts ought to be the great mis- 
sion of the churchy the library, and the school, and of 
these the school easily stands first, if it can rise to meet 
the opportunities which confront it. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Indicate means whereby the rural sdiool may teach and incul- 
cate the different items enumerated on page lOff. 

t. In what way is the rural sdiool burdened by traditions? 

8. Would the improvement of agriculture by national and state 
agencies be desirable, if no himian interests were involved? 

4. Would the improvement of the human side of rural life by the 
state and the nation be a legitimate undertaking* if no agri- 
cultural interests were involved? 

5. Show how an organised plan for nursing, helping the poor and 
sick, and aiding mothers in the care of diiklren, would greatly 
improve rural-life conditioni. 

6. Is it the poor or the high-priced lands of your community which 
have come under tenancy? 

7. How far b strong personality retained in your community ? 
In what direction, if any, is the change takhig place? 

8. What vi the character of the villages of your county in the 
matter of personality? 

9. Why must the chief work in improving rural society be accom- 
plished by appealing to country people themselves? 

10. How can the improvement of rural social life for the young be 
made to contribute to the improvement of adult rural society? 

11. What percentage of the fannhouses of the community you 
know best would you say have good working kitchens? 

18. What future effect on home and kitchen designing and equip- 
ment do you think would be the result of introducing instruc- 
tion in domestic science, using good equipment, in all of the 
rural schools? 
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IS. Of what do your oommunity oenten oonnst* and what it the 
nature of their influence? 

14. What is the character of the viUagef in your county* in the 
matter of helpfuhiess to rural life? 

15. Have you known of any unions of churches? 

16. Explain why the nature of the farmer's vocation emphasiiEes 
individuality and independence, and makes it diflScult to 
interest farmers in cooperative undertakings. 

17. To what extent does the school occupy the place of a center 
for the community life? 

18. To what extent is the play instinct, the literary instinct, the 
domestic instinct, and the social instinct ministered unto by the 
rural community life in your community? 

19. How much of the program for constructive rural service, given 
on pages 126-127, is carried out in your community? By whom* 
and with what degree of effectiveness? 

80. How far does the school reveal to the yoimg people in it the 
deeper meanings of rural life, as indicated on page 128? 

21. Explain what is meant by the statement that " federation and 
oo<Speration embody the dominant spirit of the age we are 
entering?" 

22. Why is only a giving church a growing church? Would the 
same principle apply to school work? 

28. What limitation does the Grange possess as a conminnity cen- 
ter, which does not attach to the school or the libiaiy? 

24. What is meant (page 126) by the statement that the rural-4]fe 
problem calls for a reconstruction and a reoiganisation of rural 
social institutions? 

25. How many of the ccnnmunity efforts enumerated on pages 126- 
127 take place in yoiir rural community? Have you known 
communities where sudi took place? 

26. Why does the call for constructive rural service come to teadi- 
ers with espedal deamess and force? 

27. Would the " meaning of the country-life movement*" as stated 
on page 128, fonn a good creed for coiu^tfy-workefs? 



CHAPTER VI 

SOME WORTHY RXAMPLKS OF RURAL SERVICB 

Thib chapter will be merely descriptive and illustrar 
tive, its purpose being to give concreteness to the pre- 
ceding chapters by describing some wortliy efforts at 
rural service which have been carried out in different 
parts of the United States. Obviously no attempt can 
be made to describe here more than a very few typi- 
cal e3camples of conspicuous rural service, and it is not 
even ckumed that the ones cited are the best of theb 
kind. They are typical, however, and serve to illus- 
trate what was meant in the discussion of the preced- 
ing chapter. 

We shall dasnfy these various efforts under the 
headings of (l) Church Organizations; (2) Young 
People's Organizations; (8) Library Organizations; 
(4) Farmers' Organizations; (5) Agricultural Improve- 
ment Organizations; and (6) Commimity-Center Or- 
ganizations. These six represent the main forms of 
rural social service, though others, of more limited 
scope, might be added if space would permit. It is 
hoped, however, that the few examples here described 
may serve to illustrate the possibilities and the form of 
such rural community service, and to show how centers 
for the rural community life may be created. 
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I. CHUBCH ORGANIZATIONS 
I. A mral chnrch. A number of notable examples 
of rural-church community-service have been de- 
scribed in print. One near Plunfield, in Du Fags 
County, Illinois, is typical.' Under the leadership of 
a young minister of in^ght and capadty, a pooriy 
supported country church of the old type was, in ten 
years, traaaformed into a strong rural-communi^ 
institution; a new com- 
munity-center type <rf 
diurch building erected; 
and the diurch was grad- 
ually tnuuformed into 
a social center for the 
countiy people for miles 
' around. 

The original diuich, 
established in 1SS3, was 
located in the country, six miles from a railroad, and 
in a rich fanning area some thir^-five miles west of 
Chicago. The farms surrounding it were veiy rich, 
the farm homes of the best, and the countiy very 
prosperous. The churdi, however, had fallen into 
dea^. Tbe meeting-house, built fifty years before, 
was old, the fences had faUen down, and the horse- 
sheds were an eyesore. No one liad united with the 
diurch for five years; there were few s^rices; and a 

■ "TenTcAnliiaCountiT Chindi,"b7 BlktdiewB.McNiitt; 
h WeMt Work, Dec«mber. ISIO (voL xxi). 
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dancing dub in the neighborhood attracted the young 
people much more. 

The new minister was fresh from a theological 
schooI> and had no training whatever for rural service. 
The people, too, were full of preconceived notions as 
to the church service and country life, whidi for a 
time prevented progress. The church awakened but 
little community interest; many had grown indifferent 
as to its services; others had grown indifferent as to its 
fate. It was soon evident that the only hope for prog- 
ress lay in working with the young ; but how to interest 
them in the work of the church was not so easily seen. 

The first effort to interest the young people was by 
the organization of an old-fashioned singing-school, in 
which the young people were taught to read music and 
to sing. Quartets were formed, musical instruments 
were secured, and finally an orchestra was organized. 
Choruses were also formed, and special choral services 
Tendered, lliis led to a great personal and home de- 
velopment of music in the community. Public q)eak- 
ing was also made a feature, and societies for debating 
and literary work were organized. Extemporaneous 
speaking on public questions soon became a feature, 
and debates with town teams were held. Flays were 
given at the church, and home-talent entertainments 
organized. These have proved very popular with the 
farmers and their families, and have done much to edu- 
cate the people away from the cheap amusements of 
the neighboring towns and cities. 
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Mudi was also made of athletics. A number of 
teams — baseball, basketball, temiis, etc. — were 
organized, and competitive matdies arranged. Moot^ 
courts, spelling-bees, stoiy-telling dubs, reading- 
drdes, and sewing-dubs were also formed. A printing- 
press was secured, and all of the diurch printing was 
soon d<xie <xi it by the boys. Cdebrations and public 
holidays were made patriotic and inspiring. The great- 
est day of the year is the '^Annual Meeting*' day, hdd 
each year <xi the third Saturday in March, This has 
been made into a great event. An all-day meeting is 
hdd; a banquet is served at noon; addresses are made; 
good music is rendered; letters from absent members 
are read, etc. The day is, in a way, a round-up of the 
year's work of the community. Sociability and fellow- 
ship are enq>hasized, and an effort is made to devdop 
a new social feeling in the community. 

Sudi means as these were employed to awakoi the 
community int^^st and to create a community feeling. 
To awaken the interest of both old and young and to 
devdop a community life that should be strcmg and 
vig<nrous were the first essentials. These ends had to 
be accomplished through social efforts and service, 
instead of through religious services and seaL A Bible 
dass of young men was formed, with sodal meet- 
ings once a month, and Bible-study work on Sunday 
mornings. This dass in time readied a membership 
of fifty rural young men, who not only hdd sodal 
meetings of much personal value and studied the 
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Bible on Sund^s, but in time became the pastor's 
chief assistants in religious and oommunity service. A 
young women's sewing- and reading-circle rendered a 
somewhat analogous service. 

As a result of ten years of work along such lines, the 
rural communis has been almost completely trans* 
formed. In the place of the old-type one-room dinrdi, 
a new institutional church has been erected. This 
contains an auditorium, with a seating c^udty of five 
hundred ; a aepa- 
zate Sunday-sdiool 
iring, containing a 
number of class- 
Toonu; a pastor's j 
ftudy; a choir- 

Toomj a mothers' n,.»LTtanwisgiamoBAi.omnim 
room ; cloak-rooms; 

and a vestibule, — all on the first floor. In the base- 
ment are a large dining-room, a kitchen, toilets, and 
a furnace-room. 'Hie building has its own lifting, 
heating, and water plants, and is well equipped with 
supplies aadqiparatus for entertainment and instruc- 
ticm. Tbs cost of the new institutional church was 
910,000; all oS this sum was subscribed before build- 
ing was begun; and the subscriptifm lists induded 
Catholics, German Lutherans, other Protestants, and 
men of no church, as wdl as members of the particular 
Protestant denomination. No collection for building 
or furnishings was needed at the time of its dedicatitm. 
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The people, as a result of these many social efforts^ 
have not grown less reverent or less religious. In ten 
years the church membership, which had previously 
been declining, increased from 80 to 168, and the Sun* 
dayHM^hooI membership from 100 to 800. The manse 
connected with the churdi was also remodeled, to 
make it a more comfortable home for the pastor; the 
pastor's salary was very materially increased; and 
$5270 was contributed to benevdences of various 
kinds during the decade as against $6407 during the 
preceding fifty years. 

The effect on the people has been marked. Whole 
families, that formerly had no interest in the church 
or in the uplift of the community, have since become 
active church members. The community conception 
of life itself has materially widened. The people are 
buying books, pictures, and musical instruments; 
th^ are installing modem conveniences and comforts 
in their homes; th^ are friendlier, and more generous 
than before; a new desire for education has developed 
among the young; and a new community spirit and 
interest has been awakened. The people are orderiy, 
peace-loving, and enterprising; and the young people 
dean, sturdy, and ambitious. Land values are rising, 
farms are in greatest demand, the farm-tenant tend- 
ency has been diecked, and people who live outside 
this rural community now express the wish that they 
lived nearer to this diurch. In competition with 
•odal dubs. Grange, school, and town, this diurch. 
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with a program of social betterment and service* has 
been successful in winning and holding the a£Fections 
of these rural people. It has become distinctively the 
community center for both old and young in this 
rural agricultural conununity, and offers a worthy ex- 
ample of church effort for community betterment and 
community service* 

a. A village church* Another example of diurch 
service will be described, this one from a community 
where all phases of the rural life were decadent.^ The 
churchy agriculture* religion and morab, local govern- 
ment, the economic welfare* the physical man* the 
•odal and recreative life* and the conununity life it- 
self were all backward and stagnant. The pastor* 
having studied sociology as well as theology* sought 
out such a community* instead of its seeking him. His 
object in going to such a place had to be kept secret, 
as otherwise he would have met with opposition too 
strong to be overcome. His story is also the story of 
ten years of effort. 

He began to strengthen the church and the Sunday 
school by building up the social life of the conununity* 
which as a whole received much attention. The good 
economic* social* and religious results of good roads 
were pointed out. Better schools* township supervi- 
sion, and a township high school were also urged and 

> ''The Rural F^Mlor a Community Builder,** by Charles O. 
Bemief* pastor of the Pretbyterian Church at McCleUandstowi]. 
Fonnqrlvaiiia. In Butral Manhood, Fsbmary, 1013 (vol. iv, na %). 
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later secured, and stiU later an agricultural course was 
introduced into the hii^ sdiool. Scientific agriculture 
was continually preached in the pulpit and without, 
and, in order to demonstrate improved methods, the 
minister finally became advisoiy manager of a 880- 
acre farm in the community. This was organized into 
departments, and scientific methods were introduced 
and their advantages demcmstrated. Some improve- 
ment in dvic righteousness has also been made, though 
the presence of coal and coke towns in the township 
has made the progress in this particular less noticeable 
than in other directions. 

After much effort a new institutional diurch build- 
ing was also secured here. It has a basement, over 
fourteen feet high in the dear, divided into a large 
gymnasium, bath- and locker-rooms, dressing-rooms, 
and a kitdien. Here games, socials, festivak, and 
banquets are held. The main floor has a large audi- 
torium, with a platform with rooms on each side, and 
adaptable for use as a stage for amateur plays, enter- 
tainments, and concerts. The room is also used for 
meetings of the farmers' institutes, mining institutes, 
conferences for foreigners, Sunday-school conferences, 
high-school graduations, com shows, and special oc- 
casion programs, as well as for the r^ular religious 
services. This building has done more than any one 
thing, except the work of the pastor himself, to make 
of this church an important community center, and 
during the ten years of social and religious effort more 
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members have been added to the diurch than during 
the preceding siicty-thiee years of its history. It is 
another illustration of the statement that only a serv- 
ing church is a growing diurch. 

3. A rural community-center church and Sunday 
8cho(d« A number of these have been developed, with- 
in recent years, at di£Ferent places in the United States. 
As one oS the best of these is described in the final 
chapter of Part I of this book, it is merely mentioned 
here and the reader is referred to the chapter cited 
for further details. 

4« District Nursing. Another form of diurch service, 
not included in either of the above, and yet one which 
might weU be included in the work of an active living 
church, is the provision of a conununity nurse, and the 
enlistment of the conmiunity in an effort to improve 
sanitary conditions and to care better for the babies 
and the sick. A conmiunity nurse, acting in connec- 
tion with a community-center church, or a conunimity- 
center house, would be of much service in advancing 
the community welfare. The largest usefulness for the 
rural nurse, though, probably lies in connection with 
the reorganized rural school. 

n. ORGANIZATIONS FOB YOUNG PBOPI.B 

Three organizations of this kind have recently begun 
active work, and each is worthy of mention. 

I. The Toung Men's Christian Association^ County- 
Work Divisioa. This division was first founded in 1889, 
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but it IB only recently that any marked development of 
the work has been effected. Within the past ten years 
a strong effort to eilend the work has been made, with 
a view to organizing, ultimately, such counties as are 
rural and organizable in each of the states. Up to the 
dose of 1921, county work was in successful operation 
in 195 counties in S4 states in the United States and 
in 11 counties in Canada, 242 secretaries were giv- 
ing their time to t|ie work, 1050 local organizations 
within the counties were at work, 1586 volunteer lead* 
ers were directing conununity activities, over 80,000 
young men and boys were enlisted in the work of the 
organization, and 2514 business men were ^ving care- 
ful administrative oversight to the work of the county 
associations. 

This organization has in the past been essentially a 
city organization, but recognizing the fact that more 
than one half of the young men and boys in America 
live in small towns and in rural districts, the Asso- 
ciation has recently turned its attention to this field 
as weU. Recognizing that, with the decline in influence 
of the churdi and the great change in rural-life con- 
ditions, the youth of such communities stand in par- 
ticidar need of the character-building services of such 
an organization, this Association has begun the devel- 
opment of county work in an effort to improve rural 
and village manhood. Instead of the school district or 
the township, as is so conunon in school affairs, the 
county is made the unit of organization and adminis- 
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tration. The county is subdivided, as may seem desir- 
able» and with towns and rural communities as units. 
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Rn. M. T JLCJu OOUNTY OBGANIZATION 

A county secretary is in diarge of the work of each 
county » thus providing a trained specialist in all-round 
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work for the young men and boys» and a county-wide 
program of work is laid out. The chart on page 141 
shows both the plan of organization and the scope of 
the county-wide activities. 

Unlike the city organizations^ little or no equip- 
ment is needed or desired. Membership is based upon 
what men give in service, rather than upon what they 
get in privileges. The chief work of the county secre- 
tary is the discovery, enlistment, training, and direc- 
tion of the volunteer leaders for the social, educational, 
physical, and religious work of the Association. The 
work in the different counties naturally varies with 
the needs. In general, the organization work includes 
athletic meets, summer camps, recreative and com- 
petitive games, debates, lecture courses, educational 
totu^, exhibits and contests, receptions, suppers, fa- 
ther and son banquets, and social visitation, as well 
as Bible-study, the chief purpose of it all being to bring 
young men and boys of different communities to- 
gether in such a way as to develop their character, in- 
crease their social power, and enlarge their mental 
horizon. This means not only physical exercise, but 
higher ideals for the development and care of the body. 
It also means mental growth, stimulated by club and 
group work; evening classes; plans for enriching rural 
life where it is poorest; ministering to the social hun- 
ger of the country boy with wholesome recreation and 
social contact; and religious work of a sensible and 
manly type. The Association also cooperates with 
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churches, Sunday schoob, young-people's societies. 
Granges, fraternal organizations, and schools, with a 
view to making the work of all sudi organizations 
more effective. Naturally the needs of boy life in rural 
districts and small towns receive the chief attention 
of the Association. 

Though naturally an ally oi the church, and work- 
ing for the building-up of rural manhood and the moral 
life of rund communities, the movement itself is es- 
sentially a lay movement, financed by business men* 
Half of the members enrolled in its Bible-study classes 
are not diurch members, but one out of ten of such 
students is won each year to a Christian life, and 
largely as the result of the personal touch of strong 
men. It is also non-denominational and inter-denomi- 
national, thus serving as an ally of all the churches, 
and bringing rival, competing, and jealous churches 
together for constructive work. The county secretary 
is usually a coUege graduate, with some special train- 
ing for the work, and one who knows the country, 
believes in the country, and has faith in the future of 
rural life. 

The movement, as yet, is only in its beginnings, and 
in time is certain to exert a tremendous influence for 
good with the youth of rural and village communities. 
Probably no other organization gives promise of such 
large results in the elimination of vulgarity, profanity, 
licentiousness and misdirected living, and in the con- 
servation of rural manhood. 
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2. The Toong Women's Christlaii Astodationy 
County-Work Division. This is an even more recent 
development of this organisation, and as yet has 
scarcely begun to serve. It is patterned after some- 
what the same lines as the Y.M.CA. county work, 
and its aim is to do for the young women and girls in 
rural communities and viUages a service similar to 
that so well begun for the young men and boys. This 
organisation could add district nursing to its field of 
usefulness with advantage. 

3. Rural Boy-Scouts and Camp-Fire Girls* Provi- 
sion for ''the lone scout*' is made in the Boy Scouts 
organization, and the idea is capable of development 
by teachers in rural schools, and others interested in 
rural welfare. A similar idea could be carried out by 
organizing rural girls, under the Camp-Fire Giris' or 
Girl Scouts* plan of organization. Both of these or- 
ganizations are of recent origin, and both have found 
such a field for work in the towns and smaller cities 
that as yet they have had little opportunity to render 
any distinctively rural service. Under good county 
organization, though, both are capable of large rural 
usefulness and service. 

4. Boys' and girls' agricultural dubs. Thousands of 
boys' and girls' dubs, of different kinds, have been 
organized in the rural communities of the different 
states. There have been few developments within re- 
cent years of greater educational significance for rural- 
life improvement than these dubs. Originally these 
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dubs were 'usually begun as a result of some competi- 
tive contest, and dubs oi various kinds were formed, — 
dubs for coin-growing, cotton-growing, potato-grow- 
ing, fruit-growing, Kve-stock study, bird-study, home 
culture, sewing-dubs, cooking-dubs, and camera-dubs 
are the main kinds which have been formed. Prizes 
were then offered for successful competition, — schools, 
churches. Granges, commercial organizations, rural 
Y.M.CA/S, and dtizens assisting and providing the 
funds. Within the past decade the work has been al- 
most entirely taken over, as far as general direction 
is concerned, by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. During the World War these dubs ren- 
dered very valuable national service. The purpose has 
been to enlist and direct the energies of rural boys and 
girb into useful work; to train them in dealing with 
problems of production and conservation of food, the 
prevention of disease, the preservation of health, 
proper marketing and crop accounting, and thrift and 
saving. In the Southern States negro boys and girls 
have been organized as well as whites. More than a 
million boys and girb are now enrolled in gardening, 
drying, canning, pig-raising, poultry-raising, com, 
sugar-beet, dairy, and marketing dubs, with large re- 
turns in production, co5peration, thrift, and health* 

The good results of such dub and competitive work 
are already apparent* The boys and girls have been 
trained to observe more closely; to recognize good 
and bad qualities in their products; they have met and 
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learned to solve problems; they have learned some 
thing as to the cost of production and the keeping of 
simple accounts; they have learned to read agricultural 
literature bearing on their work; and personal ini- 
tiative has been strongly developed. The importance 
of organized effort, co5peration, and compromise — 
matters of much importance in rural districts — 
have been developed. The influence on the parents, 
the homes, and on agriculture on the home farms has 
been most excellent* Agricultural and home-making 
literature has been popularized; new facts and proc- 
esses have been introduced; and parents and children 
have found growing contests and farmers* insti- 
tutes interesting and profitable. In some of the more 
important agricultural states, both in the North and 
in the South, the prizes offered for successful com- 
petition have included trips to the state agricultural 
college, and a short course ot instruction there* 

The schook have found these clubs of great value, 
not only in developing agricultural and domestic- 
science instruction, but in awakening both school 
and community interest as well. The exhibits have 
often proved among the most attractive of all exhibits 
at the local and state fairs, and have done much to 
make the people feel that the schoob are rendering a 
useful sarvice. ' 

m. THB BURAL LIBRARY 

Another great service for rural and village life, whicli 
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has been begun almost entirely within the past twmty* 
five years, and largely within the past ten years, is 
the introduction of traveling and branch libraries for 
the benefit of rural and village people. This move- 
ment has developed so rapidly within the past ten 
years that, in the near future, we may «q)ect to see 
library facOities carried to every rural home. The 
city library, with its branch libraries and stations, has 
for some time carried library facilities to all (^ the 
people of the city. It is now proposed to render the 
same service to rural and village communities, using 
the county generally as a unit, and with branches and 
sub-stations in the village sohoolhouses, stores, and 
farm homes. 

The movement may be said to have begun with the 
appropriation made by the New York Legislature, in 
1892, under which the New York State library began 
to send out traveling libraries to organizations or as- 
sociations ot citizens in the villages and rural districts 
of the state. A box of fifty or sixty books was sent» 
and this could be retained for six months. This plan 
was gradually f oUowed by other states, and at the end 
of fifteen years (1907) twenty-two states had adopted 
the idea, and had a total of over five thousand boxes 
in circulation. After about 1905, and especially since 
1909, state after state has adopted the library-exten- 
sion idea, and in a few years it may be expected that 
every state in the Union will have made some pro- 
vision for carrying library facilities to the people of the 
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AN AltTOUOfilLE THAT HAB TAUGHT A COUKTI TO READ 
Id the Gnt ui mondiB of 1912 this motor truck cironlatod 23,000 booki 
in Washington County. Maryland, of whioh mora than tvo thoaiaoil war* 
delivered to the homea of remote f uniliea in the roral diitrioti. 
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rural districts. Instead of waiting for the people to 
apply for the libraries, state organizers have been sent 
among the people 

to ezplun to them ttJ^'i* 

the sdvantages, 
select deposit st^ 
tions, and help 
them arrange for 
the first box of 
books. Tbe ex- 
penses of tian^ 
portation have 
usually been paid 
by the state, from 
legislative appro- 
priatioiu for the 
purpose. 

Hie state traveling library, however, may be re* 
garded as only a beginning, and as an initiatoiy step 
leading to the establishment <^ county (or town- 
ship) Ubraries. The county is the natural unit, with 
township libraries as branches. The state then deals 
only with the county libraries. These then establish 
branches throughout the county, as needed, using 
schools, stores, post-offices, and homes as brandies and 
depositories. The existing libraries, including sdiod 
libraries, are frequently incorporated into the county 
library plan, and the books are indexed and catalogued 
according to a uniform county system. Every one in 
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the county, induding duldren, may then become bor- 
rowers from the county or a branch library, and boxes 
of books, or single books to meet individual needs, are 
sent out as called for. Pictures are included by some 
states, while a few, notably New York, supply sets of 
lantern slides for lectures. Moving-picture reek are 
also beginning to be loaned to communities by a few 
states, and also by a few large corporations. The ul- 
timate end in view is that any citizen of the state 
may be able to borrow, at some central place near his 
home, books to meet his needs. The establishment of a 
low rate for books sent by parcels post has greatly 
aided the movement. 

f' The plate opposite page 149 shows how the fibra- 
rian of Washington County, Maryland, not content to 
wait for the people to come after the books, has taken 
the books and gone to the people. This library was 
one of the first in the United States to begin extension 
work within the county, having opened twenty-three 
branches in 1901. By 1903 there were fifty-five branches 
and two village libraries in codperation. In 1905 a 
horse and wagon were purchased, in order to reach the 
homes, and when this proved too slow it was discarded 
for the automobile shown in the picture. This has since 
rendered valuable rural service. 

IV. FABMBBS' OBGANIZATIONB 

The Grange. The largest and most important of 
the distinctively fanners' organizations is the Grange, 
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the official title of which is the Patrons of Husbandry. 
The members are called Patrons; the local organiza- 
tions. Granges. This association dates back to 1849, 
it having been founded in that year by a Minnesota 
farmer by the name of Eelley , for the purpose of better 
educating farmers for their business, and for cultivat- 
ing a better spirit of brotherhood between the North 
and the South. The movement grew, and, by 1878, 
when the National Grange was organized, there were 
£0,000 Granges, in 28 states, with a membership of 
three quarters of a million persons. Many at first 
entered the organization for financial gain alone. A 
kindred organization was established for political 
agitation, but this soon died, and in its downfall seri- 
ously injured the Grange. During the decade of agri- 
cultural depression, following 1880, the granges de- 
clined greatly in membership and influence, but, with 
the coming of the fourth-period conditions in our agri- 
cultural development, the Grange has rapidly in- 
creased in both particulars. 

Local lodges, or Granges, exist in the agricultural 
townships, or communities. The area of local jurisdic- 
tion is about five or six miles in diameter, and usually 
corresponds closely with that of a rural community. 
The membership consists of both men and women. Li 
addition, every boy and girl over fifteen years of age 
may attain full membership, while those over fourteen 
may be admitted by vote. Only those whose interests 
are with agriculture are eligible, though rural ministers 
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and teachtt^ are here induded. Women are placed on 
a plane of equality with the men, and every delegate to 
the State Grange is a double del^ate — man and wife. 
Women are eligible to any office in the order, and some 
c^ the most effective state workers have been women. 
Members must also be persons of good repute. An ed- 
ucational program is a part of each regular meeting of 
the Grange. Many Granges have built their own haUs, 
which are equipped with dining-room and kitchen, as 
well as lecture or assembly-halL Some also have bowl- 
ing alleys, game rooms, and a little st<»e and soft-drink 
room, the profits of which help maintain the building. 
This organization has accomplished much for the 
improvement of agricultural conditions and the life 
of rural people. The legislation it has won has been 
important. In national legislation, the creation of the 
Department of Agriculture, the establishment of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, larger national 
grants for the agricultural colleges, the establishment 
of rural free mail delivery, laws preventing the exten- 
sion of patents on sewing-machines, and pure-food 
laws are among the chief measures to its credit. In 
the different states it has also been influential. Even 
more important than these measures has been the 
local influence of the order. As an organization it has 
done more than any other agency to drive isolation 
out of the farming communities, to eactend social op- 
portunities, and to further fellowship and cooperation 
among fanners and their wives. It has stood for intd-' 
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ligent and intensive farming, cooperative purchasing 
and selling* mutual insurance, and the amelioration of 
influences injurious to the farm and farm life. It has 
given a great impetus to agricultural educatioif and 
to the study of domestic science, has stood for better 
schools, and has done much to assist the movement 
for the consolidation of schools. It has also empha* 
sized the need for scientific knowledge, now being so 
well met by the farmers* institutes. The Grange hall 
has been made an educational center, and its debat- 
ing dubs, lecture courses, exhibitions, and circulating 
libraries have done much to educate the farmer. 

The work of the organization in improving the ethi< 
cal life of rural communities has been one of its marked 
features. While avoiding all sectarian discussions, it 
has emphasized real religion and a moral and religious 
life. Being distinctively a family organization, its in- 
fluence in improving and conserving the home has 
been very large. The church has not been more influ- 
ential or helpful in conserving family life, and, with 
the decline in influence of the rural church, the Grange 
has in many places practically taken its place as 
the conserver and improver of the moral life of the 
community. 

The Grange is an important rural institution, and 
has within itself the possibility of great rural service. 
Organization, cooperation, and education are the basic # 
principles of the order. It includes the entire family* 
and its chief work is moral and educational. With the 
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school and the diurch, the Grange seems destined to 
be one of the great forces for the moulding and improv- 
ing of rural life. By avoiding sectarian and political 
questions, whidi might destroy its usefulness, it is able 
to concentrate the energies of its members on rural 
welfare. It is an organization with whidi teachers and 
school officers should connect themselves, and with 
which th^ should work heartily. 

y. OBQANIZATIONS FOR AGBfCULTURAL 

IMPBOVEMENT 

z. The fanners* institute. This is indirectly a prod- 
uct of the work of the Grange. As the farmers of the 
different communities met together to discuss affairs 
relating to their life and work, it became usual for them 
to send to the state agricultural college for men to 
come and speak to them on various agricultural and 
sodal topics. So useful were such services found, and 
so frequent did the calls become, that the state colleges 
organized bureaus for supplying speakers and manag- 
ing the meetings, or institutes, as they soon came to be 
called. As an outcome of this activity, the state legis- 
latures began to make specific appropriations to the 
agricultural colleges to enable them to secure addi- 
tional instructors and to organize and manage the work 
properly. In reality it is nothing more nor less than 
a university-extension movement in agriculture, origi- 
nating with the farmers themselves. 

These institutes have now developed into real short- 
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course schools for the instruction of the farmers, and 
are now a regular feature in practically all of our states. 
During the last year for which we have records over 
seven thousand sudi institutes were held» over two 
thousand lecturers were sent out to them» and approx- 
imately two million farmers were in attendance. Lec- 
tures and demonstrations continue often for a week, 
the county farm-adviser is prominent in them, and 
the superintendent of farmers* institutes from the 
agricultural college and his assistants go to the insti- 
tutes and give instruction* 

With the passage of the Smith-Lever Act by the 
National Congress, in 1914, commonly known as the 
Cooperative Agricultural Extension Act, giving na- 
tional aid to the States for the work, a national 
movement was begun for the improvement of rural- 
life conditions by the diffusion among the people of 
useful and practical information relating to agricul- 
ture, home economics, and rural welfare. Li conse- 
quence the institutes have recently come to include 
work in sanitation, domestic sdence, home economics, 
and social welfare as well as the former instruction 
in agriculture and business management, and the 
women have come to find the institutes as valuable 
as do the men. An effort has also been made to bring 
together in these institutes all of the various forces 
now working for the betterment of rural life. Farm- 
ers* dubs, the Grange, the church, the library, and 
the school are now frequently asked to cooperate in 
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the county and state institutes, and in many of the 
recent meetings the theme for the session has been 
how better to unify the different forces working for 
the amelioration and improvement of rural life. The 
value of these farmers' institutes in advancing agri- 
culture and in improving the life and social welfare 
of the farmer and his family is not likely to be overes- 
timated. 

The good effects of this work with the farmers has 
become so evident that a few of our agricultural col- 
leges are now organizing institutes and short courses 
for rural ministers, with a view to acquainting the 
ministers with agricultural practices, advances, and 
needs, and interesting them in the upbuilding of rural 
communities by means of intelligent rural service. 

2. The county fann expert. This is a recent develop- 
ment of the work of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, working in connection with the States, 
the state agricultural colleges, and county governing 
authorities. Thirty sudi cooperative undertakings in 
a dozen different states had been established by the 
close of 1912, while by 10£0 county agents were to be 
found in most counties in the United States where 
sudi could be used to advantage. In the fifteen South- 
em States the organization had been* made particu- 
larly complete, there being a large force of state agents 
and directors, over thirteen hundred county agents and 
approximately eleven hundred home-demonstration 
workers. In addition a cooperating county farm coun- 
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cil had been organized among the fanners of practically 
every county. In the thirty-three Northern and West- 
em States approximately eighty-five per cent of the 
counties had been organized by 1920, there being about 
fourteen hundred coimty farm agents at work. The 
county farm advisor system has thus evolved into a 
vast national organization for agricultural propaganda 
and home-life improvement, working with the f armers» 
their wives, and their children. 

In all the southern counties, and in a constantly in- 
creasing number of the northern and western coimties, 
the county farm council or commimity committee 
composed of farmers has recently come to play a very 
important part in furthering the work of the coimty 
agent. By organizing demonstration projects, to be 
carried through by the farmers themselves and reported 
on at the commimity meetings, the agents have done 
much to educate the people in the use of better meth* 
ods and to introduce a better understanding and needed 
co5peration among countiy people. 

The value of sudi organizations in breaking up the 
old rural isolation, in promoting neighborhood ac- 
quaintance and solidarity, and in disseminating agri- 
cultural and educational ideas will undoubtedly be 
very large, while the monetary value to the farmers 
ef having a disinterested county agricultural adviser, 
ready to visit them and to prescribe, is likely to be 
under- ather than over-estimated. Such co5perative 
efforts as this will contribute much toward im)mot- 
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ing community and county solidarity, and in im- 
proving the conditions surrounding rural life. 

VI. COMBiUNITT-CBNTBB OBOANIZATIONB 

An eariy community-center beginning. The com- 
munity-center movement began at a number of places 
in the United States, near the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, sometimes starting as a lecture course, 
or a local improvement dub, or as meeting a social 
want. One of these earlier movements, which is some- 
what typical of the evolution, was the one organized 
in a little agricultural community of about seven hun- 
dred people, the center of which was twelve miles 
from a railroad. It wad formed at a little center called 
Hesperia, located in Oceana County, Michigan, about 
forty miles north and west of Grand Rapids. The re- 
gion consists of fertile farms, and a good dass of the 
home-builder type of farmer. They are noted as pro- 
gressive, successful, and intelligent. Being somewhat 
isolated, they started to develop their own local com- 
munity institutions for local improvement. 

The movement started there by a transformation of 
the teachers' institute into a codperative organization 
of teachers and farmers. Starting at first with neigh- 
borhood meetings and local speakers, it soon devel- 
oped into a cooperative association of farmers, home- 
makers, teachers, and pupils, all working for the im- 
provement of the local schools and the advancement 
of the conununity welfare. To give wholesome enter- 
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tainments for rural people, to create a taste for good 
books, to develop higher ideals of citizenship, and to 
improve the rural-school surroundings were also fea- 
tures of the work. Acting on the principle that the 
real forces which socialize rural life must spring from 
within the community itself rather than from without, 
these people succeeded in developing a movement 
whidi became known all over the United States. Its 
purpose was not to supplant other organizations, 
but rather to draw all together in closer union and 
sympathy. The ''big meeting,'' held at Hesperia once 
each year, became a great event, and to this some of 
the best speakers in the United States have been 
drawn to speak to the people on topics relating to the 
school, the church, the farm, the home, and dvic life. 
On Sunday, a union service emphasized the place of 
the church as a spiritual factor in rural life. The re- 
sulting benefits to this small rural community were 
large, and the lives of the people were made hap- 
pier, more influential, and more hopeful, and the in- 
tellectual, moral, and social tone of the community 
greatly improved. ^ 

The community-center idea. The idea which this 
movement typified has recently been taken up in many 
parts of the United States, and promises to render 
large service in uniting the people of small towns and 
rural communities for many forms of important com- 
munity service. Community-center organizations have 
been formed^ programs for work laid out, and build- 
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ings to form centers for the community life have been 
erected. While many of these community-center build- 
ings have been built in villages and towns» others have 
been erected to form centers for distinctively rural 
communities. An assembly hall» dining room, and 
kitchen are almost always found in these, and many 
also contain a library, comimittee rooms, a music 
room. Bed Cross room. Scouts* room, and a gymna- 
sium. A few contain pool tables, bowling alleys, and 
facilities for bathing. A children's play room and a 
kindergarten are also occasionally found. In connec- 
tion with some are playgrounds with apparatus, tennis 
courts, and a ball field. A Conmiunity Secretary, or 
Community-House Director, is commonly employed 
to plan and oversee the conmiunity service program. 
Lectures, musicals, dances, debates, singing-meets, 
exhibits, festivals, dramatic performances, and special 
programs of many kinds are held in these centers. 

The modem country-life movement is rapidly be- 
coming a community movement, and the community- 
center house stands as a visible symbol of the new rural 
social unity that is being built up. What the com- 
munity-center house is doing here and there, well- 
organized new-type community-center consolidated 
rural schools should be doing all over the nation. 
This new community-center movement has mudi in 
it that the rural school may adopt with great advan- 
tage to itself. All of the new movements for the im- 
provement of farm life, described in this chapter, also 
are of large significance for rural education. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

FUNDAMENTAL NEEDS IN RURAL EDUCATION 

The school and democracy. The provisioa of free 
elementaiy education for all of our people has long 
been a noteworthy feature of our American life. As 
rapidly as new agricultural areas have been opened to 
settlement, the little district school has been created 
and has opened its doors to the children of the new 
settlers. Here fundamentals of English learning have 
been taught to all who came. Within recent years the 
struggle to elimmate illiteracy in our countiy^by insist- 
ing on the fundamentals of learning for all, has been 
marked in both the Northern and Southern States. 
The little countiy schoolhouse at the crossroads or 
by the wayside, with its handftd of pupDs and its 
American flag, has bec<Hne a marked feature of our 
landscape. The establishment of such sdiools has 
no doubt contributed much to the creation and pre- 
servation of a democratic spirit among us, and their 
establishment has also done much to weld the differ- 
ent el^nents in our poptdation into a homogeneous 
whole. The creaticm of new schools has been made 
easy of accomplishment under the laws, and school* 
have been mtdtiplied in such numbers as to bring h^ 
school near to the home of eveiy child. 
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Until very recently about the only progress made in 
rural education was in the multiplication oC acliods 
and schoolhousea. While the cities were expending 
much thought on their school systems, and were in- 
creasing the efficiency of them by adjusting them to 
the new and more complex life conditions which they 
faced, the rural adiool, as an institution, not only 
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stood still, but in many cases actually slid backward. 
There can be little doubt but that the average rural 
sdiool gradually declined in efficiency, and came to 
render a much less useftd community service than did 
the earlier type of country school. 

The decline of die district school. Ilie changes 
which have marked the third and fourth periods in our 
agricultural development have brought forcibly to the 
front the need of a fundamental change in the nature 
and purpose of our rural education. In many countiy 
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BchooU the number of pupils has greatly declined 
within the past quarter of a centuiy. Other schoola 
have been entire^ closed. Some districts have been 
deleted by the removal of farmers to the cities or 
to other fanning 
legbns, and, due 
to an introduc- 
tion of machineiy , 
the elimination of 
small farms, or 
to new faroiing 
conditions; while 
other districts, 
wh^e no such 
changes have tak- 
en place, have 
suffered a loss by 
reasonof thegrow- 
ing-upof the chil- 
dren and by the '"*■ ^ om-ruriL olau 

, , lbnjashul«lD*ntlooatr. 

decreasmg size of 

famihes in the district. In still other districts the 
school has been depleted because mai^ of the farmers 
now send their children to town, to ohtun better edu- 
cational advantages for them. The elimination of the 
small children at the bottom and the older ones at 
the top, due to grading and the development of hi^ 
schools, has also saved to delete still further the rural 
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The result of recent ohmgen. As a result of these 
changes it has come about that there is an increasing 
number of rural schools which have so few pupils and 
so many classes that there is little chance for mind to 
wrestle with mind. Such schools lack interest, enthu- 
siasm, and impulses to action, and usuaUy have poor 
attendance and a short term. For such schoob the 
financial support is usually small and the moral sup- 
port weak. The frequent changes in teachers; the 
inadequate supervision; the lack of proper direction; 
and the poor, inadequate, and too often run-down 
school building, make the school almost ^olly lacking 
in the elements which are necessary to make it an im- 
portant factor in the lives of country children. Com- 
pared with a good town school, the little rural school is 
often miserably poor, and the mere handful of pupils, 
the overburdened program, and the lack of ideas or 
impulses to effective action on the part of either teacher 
or school authorities create heavy odds against a life 
in the open country . While better off in many respects, 
the small village school often suffers from many ot 
these same influences. 

Rural school stOl of large inqK>rtance. Yet about 
one half of the school children of the United States are 
enrolled in the rural schools,^ and perhaps ninety per cent 
of the children of the rural population receive no other 
education. That the education provided for such chil- 

* HfinaU town fchooU are added, ab(Htt three fifthi an eoroOed 
is non^urban ichoolt. 
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dxta a what H ou^t to be, or might eaaiy be made to 
be, few wUl mfuntain. Rural children are mtitled to 
something better, and the interests of the state de* 
joand that there be a better equalization oi the o[^x»- 
tunitiea and advautages of education, as between the 
city hoy or girl on the one hand and the boy and giri 
in the small villages and the roral districts cm the 
other. 

Poor rural ichools not neceasuy. That it is poasi- 
ble to provide, in most cases, as good an educatim 
(or rural as for -_-^ 

city children, and 
that this ou^t to 
be done in the 
interests of rural 
and national effi- 
ciency, we believe 

will be evident to i^ «- i. typical kos-dovs bohool- 
any one who will 

carefully study the question. The chief Koaoa why this 
has not been done b^ore now, and the dtief difficulty 
encountered in trying to provide such advantages to- 
dfqr, is the conservatism and low educational ideals of 
the people in the rural communities themselves. Too 
many farmers have no proper conception as to the pes- 
sibilitiea of education, or what is possible for country 
children. Lacking this, they naturally tail to see the 
neceanty of new forms of organization, or of increased 
expenditures f(» teachers, equipment, or supervifflon. 
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This lack is due largely to the fact that ihey are them- 
selves products of the present ^stem» — a system 
which has been hallowed by age and endeared by 
sentiment, and this age and sentiment blind them to 
the greater possibilities, which are easily within their 
reach. Tremendously impressed with the results ac- 
complished in the past under the old ^stem, the short- 
comings of the present schools have not been seen. The 
comparative isolation of the rural home and of the 
rural school renders both somewhat immune from the 
critidsm and the contagion for improvement which 
continually stir the city and compel progressive action 
there. 

The recent criticism from without The past twenty- 
five years have been a period of criticism and recon- 
struction in public education, and within the past 
decade the rural school has come in for its share of dis- 
cussion and criticism. Unlike the schools of the city, 
the criticism has come largely from without, instead 
of from within* During the past ten to twenty 3rears 
no part of our public-school system has come in for 
more thought and attention than have our rural 
schools, yet no part, generally speaking, has shown so 
little improvement. Hundreds of articles have been 
written on the subject, hundreds of addresses have 
been made, and numbers of carefully prepared reports 
have been submitted. Legislators, citizens, teachers, 
Grangers, — all have considered the problem and 
have offered suggestions for improvement. Despite 
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many recent advances, and despite a number of ex- 
amples of reorganized and redirected rural schools>the 
problem, generally speaking, remains largely with us, 
and is as yet largely unsolved. Only a small percent- 
age of our rural people have as yet grasped the signifi- 
cance for rural life and education of the changes which 
have been proposed. 

The recent rural-life movement Within veiy recent 
years, one mi^t say largely in the past ten, a very sig- 
nificant movement for the conservation and improve- 
ment of all rural life and institutions has sprung up in 
this country. This has for its purpose nothing less 
than that of so reshaping and so redirecting the insti- 
tutions of rural society that rural civilization will be- 
come as effective and satisfying forcoimtry people as 
that of the town and city now is for city people. The 
appointment, by President Roosevelt in 1908, of a Na- 
tional Conmiission on Countiy Life was a formal recog- 
nition of the movement, and the report of this com- 
mission, in 1909, stated the needs and deficiencies of 
the rural life of to-day, and pointed out possible reme- 
dies and lines for future action. The movement is not 
a ^'back-to-the-land movement,'' in the newspaper 
sense of the term, which is a doubtful propaganda, 
but rather a movement to even up educational advan- 
tages, institutional life, and social opportunities as be- 
tween the countiy and the city. Its immediate im- 
pulse has been a desire to improve farming and to 
make it a more satisfying life career, but this also in- 
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volves an impioveinent of rural social institatioii^ 
chief among which are the church, the adbo(d» the 
home, and rural social life. For the next quarter of a 
centuiy, at least, we shall in all probability witness 
a further marked development and expansion of this 
rural-life movement. It will be economic, social, reli- 
gious, educational, and, in all probability, political as 
welL The beginnings of the movement go back some 
distance, but it is only recently that the movement 
has begun to express itself with sufficient deamess to 
attract general attention. 

The expression of this new countiy-life movement 
with which we are here most interested is that phase 
of it which aims to reshape and redirect the rural 
school, and it is this phase of the movement which we 
shall consider in the succeeding pages of this hook. 

Away-from-the-faim influence of tiie rural school. 
The fundamental needs of the rural and small village 
schools of to-day are that they be redirected and revi- 
talized. Since the change in direction of the rural and 
village school in the late seventies and early dghties, 
as described in chapter IV, these schoQk have departed 
further and further from the old rural type, and the 
away-f rom-the^arm influence in rural education has 
been marked. The uniform t^rtbooks, which have 
been introduced by law, were books written primarily 
for the dty child; the graded course of study, which 
was superimposed from above, was a dty course of 
study; the ideals of the school became, in large part» 
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dty and [wofesmonal in type; and the dty-cducated 

and city-trained teachers have talked of the city, ovet> 
emphasized the affairs of the dty. and sighed to get 
back to the dty to teach. The subjects of instruction 
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have been formal and traditional, and the courae td 
instroction has been designed more to prepare for en- 
trance to a dty or town high school than for life in the 
open country. So far as the school has been vocational 
in spirit, it has been the dty vocations and professions 
for which it has tended to prepare its pupils, and'not , 
the vocations of the farm and the home. The natural ' 
result of this change in direction has been that the 
rural school has lost its former vitality, and country 
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people have so thoroughly lost interest in it that it is 
now usually di£Bcult to interest them in the shortcom- 
ings of their school or to secure thdr cooperation for 
its improvement. 

Need of redirecting tiie schooL The expression of 
this new countiy-life movement, as it relates to edu- 
cation, is in the form of a proposal to redirect and 
revitalize the rural and village schools; to relate them 
directly to their environment; and to interest rural 
people again in their schools by creating schools which 
will make a direct appeal to them. It is also proposed 
to create a new type of school to meet modem educa- 
tional needs. The present marked interest in agricul- 
tural education and in the general improvement of 
rural life offers to the school an opportunity to begin 
a reorganization which will change the direction of its 
efforts, and give to it new vitality as a rural institution. 
The accomplishment of such a result will re^tablish 
the school as an important rural social institution, and 
will be of much more importance than the mere intro- 
duction of agriculture as a new subject of study. 

Difficulties to be encountered. The problem of how 
to redirect the rural schools and make them efficient 
rural social institutions is not a simple one, and the 
difficulties in the way of such an accomplishment must 
not be underestimated. The decreasing attendance, 
at the rural schools; the increasing farm tenantry; 
the peculiar attitude of mind of the farming popula- 
tion, due to the lack of social contact and cooperation; . 
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the inadequate school equipment; the poorly trained 
teachers, and the temporary nature of the employ- 
ment; the low salaries, and the meager financial sup- 
port; the small and irregular attendance, and the short 
term; the almost total absence of supervision of a con- 
structive and helpful type; and the lack of a unity 
of efifort and of a definite program for helpful service; 
— these are the chief difficulties which beset the path 
of those who would improve and transform the rural 
schools of our land. The mere enumeration of the prin- 
cipal difficulties to be encountered makes the problem 
of redirection seem formidable enough. 

The great rural-life interests. Yet these difficulties 
are not insurmountable, though time, more money^ 
and some changes in organization will be required. As 
the school begins to redirect its efiforts so as to empha- 
size in its instruction the vital home and conmiunity i 
interests of the region, and to give expression in its 
work to the interests and conmion experiences of the 
community in which it is located, these difficulties will 
b^in to fade away, uhe redirection of rural educa- ' 
tion means that the school is to abandon its dty ideals . 
and standards, except as these are adaptable to rural 
as well as to dty schools, and to develop its instruc- 
tion with reference to its environment and the local 
interests and needs. )The main eSort of its instruction 
should be to put its pupils into sympathetic touch 
with the rural life about them, in which the great ma- 
jority of them ought to find their future homes. Just 
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as the better dty schook definite^ leoognise and em* 
phasize in their instruction the needs and the voca- 
tions incident to dty life, so our rural schools should 
be so redirected as to emphasize in their instruction 
the vocations of the home and the farm, for which the 
great majority of their pupils are destined. Intheopen 
country the soil and the home will ever remain the. 
great prime interests, and the instruction provided* 
while induding whatever of city instruction is adapted 
to country needs, should neverthdess keep these prime 
rural interests dearly in the foreground. 

Legitimate functions of the redirected achooL 
Merely to educate the young ought to be but a part of 
the mission of the school. This is important, of course, 
and it should be done much better than it is now done. 
The school, though, ought to reach out into the com- 
munity life and influence it positively for good. The 
great and fundamental interests of the home and the 
vocation should be touched and quickened by it. A 
new sense of responsibility on the part of rural people 
for agricultural improvement and for the conservation 
of the soil should be awakened. The village, which is 
the center for an agricultural community, also should 
be awakened to a sense of its relationship to the prob- 
lem of rural welfare. The conservation of soil fertility; 
the improvement of farming methods; the preserva- 
tion of the natural sceneiy of the community; the 
dissemination of agriculttural and general knowledge; 
the preparation for the intelligent use of leisure time; 
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the improvement of home life; the conaervation of 
child-life, girihood» and motherhood; the stimulating 
of social organiiations to useful activity; and* ingen- 
eral» the development of a better rural society; — all 
of these are as much legitimate functions of the re- 
directed school as is the t4W^hing to read and write 
anddf^r. When teachers and school officials come to. 
see this as so» then will the school be on the way to 
becoming a useful center for the community life. 

A group of problems involved. To accomplish sudi 
a fundamental change in an old established institu- 
tion» controlled as it now is by the rural people them- 
selves, is by no means a simple or an easy task, and 
naturally cannot be accomplished in a day or a year. 
To reach the average farmer and to secure his active 
cooperation for the improvement of the rural school* 
espedaUy if it is going to cost materially more, is a 
proverbially difficult undertaking. The problem, too, 
is not a single one, but is in reality composed of a num-^ 
ber of related problems in educational organisation and 
administration which will have to be met and solved* 
These relate to: (1) the plans of organization; (2) the 
system of maintenance; (3) the teaching equipment; 
(4) the instruction imparted; (5) the training and work 
of the teadier; (6) possible reorganisations; (7) the 
supervirion of instruction; and (8) the extension of edu- 
cational advantages and opportunities. These separate 
problems it will now be our purpose to consider, in 
order. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. EzpUin liow it i$ that the average rural sdioolt while peihapi 

a better school than it was fifly years ago^ is still less eflkient 

than it was then. 
8. Emmierate the different influences which have contributed 

to the depletion of the district schooL 
8. How many of these influences have been in operation in jrour 

community during recent years? 

4. How many small schoob exist in your state? In your county? 

5. Rxrlnding town schools^ what ii the average enrollment and at- 
tendance in the schools of your county? 

6. What is the average recitation period (a) in such schools? (6) 
In the same grade in town or city schools? 

7. Compare the city and the country in the matter of constructive 
criticism of their own institutions and life. 

8. Why have the criticism and constructive proposab for rural 
educatiout which have characterised the past decade, come 
almost entirely from other sources than ihe country peofde 
themselves? 

9. Distinguish between the "back-to-the4aod movement" and the 
rural-life movement. Why is the former a doubtful propaganda? 

10. Explain how the rural school has prepared for the city vncatJomy 
rather than for rural life. 

11. What is meant by the statement that the rural echoed should 
**dtyfAap its instruction with reference to its local environment 
and needs" ? 

18. Is the statement, "As the home is the center of dvilisatioo, so 
the home subjects should be the center of every sdiool," good 
educational doctrine? Why? 

18. How can we adapt instruction in the old fundamental subjects 
to " the needs of the soil and the home"? 

14. Explain, as wdl as can be done at this point in the discussion, 
what is meant by saying that "the echoed must be fundar 
mMitally redirected." 

15. Discuss possible ways in which the le^timate functions of the 
redirected school, as enumerated on pages 174-175, might be 
undertaken* 
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obganizahon and maintenance 

As some understandiiig of the different type plans 
for organization and maintenanoe, as found in the dif- 
ferent American states^ is essential for a proper grasp 
of the rural-schod problem of to-day» we shall devote 
the present chapter to a brief consideration of these 
different type plans»in sofar as they relate to the man- 
agement and support of the rural and small village 
schools of our land. 

Bail^ schoola commxadty undertakings. Sdiods 
and the means df education, with us» arose as distinctly 
community undertakings, and not as state iQrstems 
of education. yfi\h us» historically^ the development 
has been from the community outward^ and the organi- 
sation of county and state schod systems has come 
by a gradual grouping together of these community ef- 
forts. While a few of the early colonies^ notably Massa« 
chusetts and Connecticut, early ordered the mainte- 
nanceof aschoolby the towns, in most of the other states 
schools preceded laws, and the early legislation merely 
authorized and permitted, as public undertakings, 
what had already begun as private affairs. The first 
schools, generally, knew no higher authority than the 
will of the people creating them. Even after gsaenl 
legislation had began to express the state feeling of a 
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need for education, the laws for a long time related 
almost entirely to permission to tax» the building of 
schoolhousesy the length of the term» and the rights of 
the community in guiding and directing the school. 
Such supervision as was given was that directed by 
local needs and local opinion, rather than by the needs 
of any larger whole. 

School systems a product of evolution. As the 
several states have gradually formulated their school 
laws and organized their school systems, they have 
in nearly all cases at first merely gathered up into a 
state school system the local organizations existing at 
the time. It has naturally followed that marked differ- 
ences obtain in methods of organization, support, and 
administration, as between the different states, and 
that the educational conditions existing to-day in any 
one state, as a result of this long popular evolution, 
may not be those which are most desirable from the 
point of view of present-day educational ideas and 
ideals as to organization and administration. In some 
cases, thou^, the existing organization is capable of 
being adapted to meet the new needs; in others, no 
substantial progress is possible without some funda* 
mental change. 

I. TYPES OP ORGANIZATION 

i. The District System 

The most common and, as it is often stated, the most 
democratic type of school organization and adminis- 
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tration which we have in the United States to-day is 
what is known as the district system. The extent of its 
use is shown by the map on the preceding page. The 
system, of district control originated in Massachusetts 
in response to a local need, and was carried rapidly 
to the westward by New England settlers. In its essen- 
tial features the district system of school organization 
has changed but little since its first establishment, 
though the different states have since found it neces- 
saty, due to changing economic and educational con- 
ditions, greatly to curtail its power and its privileges, 
and in some cases to abandon its use altogether. 

It8 essential features. Wherever half a dozen fami- 
lies lived near enough together to make organization 
possible, they were permitted to meet together and to 
form a school district. They then elected a board of 
school directors or school trustees to represent them, 
voted to erect a schoolhouse, to employ a teacher, and 
to levy a school tax on the property of the people within 
the district. The districts, as organized, varied in shape 
as the necessities required, and in size from two or three 
to twelve, fifteen, or more square miles in area. The 
process of district formation, subdivision of districts, 
and alteration of district boundaries was all made ea^ 
of accomplishment under the early laws, and, as new 
families moved into the districts, the process of mul- 
tiplication and division of districts went on until a 
little district school was finally found within walking 
distance of the children of eveiy farm home. As one 
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recent writer has put it» ** the measure for district or- 
ganisation came to be the length of a child's legs." 

Evolution of district Qfganizatioa. Organized at first 
only where there were settlements, finally all of the 
area of each county came to be included in some sdiool 
district. The evolution of districts is well shown in the 
flhistrationsonthisand the following page. These show 
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the process of district formation within a county. At 
first, during its period of settlement^ pn]y a portion of 
'the county was organized into school districts; lator 
on, all was so organized, and the towns, with their 
graded schod systems, began to develop; still later the 
increase of population led to the development of a city 
and two towns along the new railway, and to the sub- 
division of a number of the larger rural districts; and. 
Still later, the changes in rural population, due to the 
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changes in our agricultural development traced in the 
first part of this boc^ have led to the depopulation of 
the rural districts and to the abandonment of some of 
the schools. In one part of the county eight districts 
have united to form a consolidated school. 

District powers and duties. Each school district. 
once legally created, becomes a body politic and cor> 




poratC) is assigned a certain name or number, and pos- 
sesses certun important legal powers. These include 
the right to make contracts, to sue and to be sued, 
and to purchase and hold property for school purposes. 
For its government, trustees or school directors, quite 
generally three in number, are elected by the people 
to represent them. At first the elections were tor on&- 
year terms, but later three-year terms, with one 
dected each year, was substituted as likely to give 
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better results. At first these district trustees managed 
the schools about as they or the people wished, and in 
many states these little local boards still retain large 
and important powers. 

Curtailing the powers in tiie interests of efficienqr. 
In all parts of the United States there has been a tend- 
ency within the past quarter of a centuiy, and more 
clearly marked and expressed in some states than in 
others, to limit the powers of the district and of the 
district-school authorities, in the interests of a more 
efficient administration of our rural schools. Many of 
the duties and functions once exercised by the district 
authorities, such as the certification of teachers, selec- 
tion of textbooks, and the outlining of the course of ^ 
study, have been taken from them; while their powers 
of making contracts, fixing tax rates, terms, and wages, 
and directing the teacher have been greatly curtailed* 
Most questions of educational policy, procedure, and 
finance, it has been found, are better settled if removed 
entirely from the control of these district officers, and 
given either to county or state educational authori- 
ties for determination or settled once for all by general 
state law. So clearly have the defects and limitations 
of the district system been revealed, as a system for 
the administration of a series of rural schools, that a 
number of states (see dates on the map on page 170) 
have entirely' abolished the system, while others have 
retained it only in part, and have superimposed over 
it county and state ^stems of school administratian 
of more or less strength and authority. 
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WliMV the district qrstem rendered serrice. As a 
simple and democratic means for providing schools for 
the cUldren of people under somewhat pioneer condi- 
tionsy the district system has rendered, and in some of 
our Western States is stiU rendering, a useful service. 
Where population is sparse, communication difficult, 
educational ideas rather primitive, supervision lack- 
ing, and economic conditions somewhat uniform and 
undeveloped, the iQrstem is naturally of most impor- 
tance. Under the earlier economic conditions, in the 
days df boarding-around arrangements, and before the 
evolution df our present-day ideas as to the nature and 
progress of education, the district system undoubtedly 
rendered its most useful service. The isystem, though, 
has become hallowed by age and endeared by senti- 
ment; in a number of states few men living there have 
known any other; and the proposal now to substitute 
a i^stem better adapted to the needs of rural people, 
under our complex modem conditions of life, at once 
meets with most determined opposition. 

Chief objections to the district system. The chief 
objections to the district system of school organization 
are that it is no longer so well adapted to meet present 
conditions and needs as are other systems of larger 
scope; that the district authorities but seldom see the 
real needs df their schools or the possibilities of rural 
education; that as a system of school administration it 
is expensive, short-sighted, inefficient, inconsistent, and 
unprogressive; that it leads to great and unnecessaiy 
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inequalities in schoolsy termB, edueational advantagei^ 
and to an unwise multiplication of schools; that the 
taxing unit is too small»and thetnistees too penurious; 
that trustees, because they hold the purse-strings, f re* 
quently assume authority over many matters which 
they are not competent to manage; and that most 
of the progress in rural-school improvement has been 
made without the support and often against the (^po- 
sition of the trustees and of the people they rq>reBent. 
Excessive number d school officers. The excessive 
number df schod officers required to manage the schools 
under the district system is one of its greatest sources 
of weakness. From 150 to 500 school officials, which is 
an absurdly large number, are required under the sys- 
tem to manage the rural-school affairs of an average 
county, employing from 50 to 175 teachers, and cost- 
ing from $125,000 to $150,000 a year for maintenance. 
There is no educational or business reason for the deo- 
tion of such an absurdly large number of school officials. 
In one of our most important states, about 45,000 school 
directors and township officers are required to manage 
the business of the rural and ungraded schools of the 
state. This is about one for every thirteen males resid- 
ing in the rural districts, about three for each teacher 
employed, and about one for every two hundred doDars 
of rural expenditure. Another large state requires 
about 25,000 school directors for its ungraded schools. 
Another requires about 28,000 directors tor its rural 
schools, and still another about 27,000 directors tor its 
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rural schools. To expect to find this number of capa- 
ble school officers is to expect what cannot be found, 
and this large number of school officers stands to-day 
as one of the most serious blocks in the way of pro- 
gressive educational action. To have a fully organized 
school board in every little school district in a county^ 
a bo£uxl endowed by law with important financial and 
educational powers, is wholly unnecessaiy from any 
business or educational point of view, and is more 
likely to prevent progressive action than to secure it. 
As shown by the map on page 179, a number of states 
have abandoned the district system (the dates on the 
states are the dates of such abandonment) for a larger 
and a better form of educational organization. Asa^s* 
tem of educational organization the district ^stem has 
been condemned by educators for forty years, and the 
educational conditions existing in any state to-day, so 
far as th^ relate to rural education, are in large part 
to be determined by how far the state has proceeded 
along the line of curtailing the powers of the district- 
school officials, or of abandoning the district i^stem of 
school administration. The ad vantages of a larger Unit 
will be brought out more in detail as we proceed* 

£. The Tovm or Township System 

The next typeof organization, as we proceed upward^ 
is that of the town in New England and the township 
in the North Central States. A New England town is 
irregular in shape, following hills, watercourses, or old 
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roads, and in size contains from twenty to forty square 
milefl. A Western township is regular in shape, except 
in southern Ohio, and contains thir^-six square miles. 
The csc^tions to this are in northeastern Ohio, where 
the townships contain but twenty-five square miles, 
and in the case of a few fractional townships, whkfa 
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m^ exist in any state. The New England town thus 
has natural geographic boundaries, and is much more 
likely to form a center for local government andoommu- 
nity life than is the veiy r^ular Western township, with 
its lines drawn straight across the county, with no refer* 
encetogeographicalfeaturesorcommunitypossibilities.^ 
The New England town system. Under the town 
^stem of management, as we find it in New England, 
the educational affairs of each town are managed by one 
school board, known as the "Town School Committee." 
The schools of the central village, town, or ci^, which 
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{orms the oommtinity center, as well as all of the out- 
tying schools, are managed as a unit by this one school 
boaicL Eadi town now forms a single school district* 
instead of bang sj^t up into a number of little school 
distxicts, as was f or so long the case. District lines still 
repiain, but only for purposes of classification and of 
regulating attendance, and these may be changed by 
the town school authorities at will. The town school 
committee must provide adequately for the education 
of all the children of the town and for an equal length 
of time each year; may dose unnecessaiy schools and 
transport the children to some central school; makes all 
contracts, orders all repairs, and emj^oys and pays all 
teachers; maintains a central high school, as well as 
graded schook; and determines the tax necessary for 
the proper maintenance of all the schools. The schools 
of a New En^and town are thus managed as a unit, 
and just as all of the schools of a city are managed by 
one dty board of education. 

Town 78. district school controL The struggle to 
restore the town as a unit in New England was a long 
and bitter one, and was only accomplished after a 
struggle with the champions of district rights and dis- 
trict-school control. The result of the re^stablishment 
of the town as the school unit has everywhere been good. 
Taxes and educational advantages have been equalised 
throughout the towns; better teachers have been em- 
ployed, and at higher wages; better and more sanitaiy 
school buildings have been erected; the consdidation 
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of schools has been greatly promoted; dose and effec- 
tive town supervision has been instituted; free tuition 
at the central town high schod has been provided^ 
special instruction m music, drawing, etc.» has been 
introduced into the outlying schools, as well as in the 
central town school ; and one small board of representar 
tive citizens, responsible to the people for results, has 
taken the place of the many small district schoolrboarda 
and the small army of school <^cials which existed 
under the old regime. 

The Western township intern. In the Western 
States we find the purest type of township school con- 
trol in Indiana and Ohio. In Indiana, one township 
trustee, elected by the people, manages all the schods 
of the township, except the schook of any incorporated 
village or town, which here are under separate control. 
In Ohio, a township school-board of five have about the 
same functions as the one township trustee in Indiana. 
Thefact that in both states — andfor that matter in all 
the states of the North Central group where the town- 
ship is used as a unit for school organization and main- 
tenance — schools in incorporated villages, towns, or 
cities are under separate control instead of under one 
township organization, constitutes the most important 
difference between the Western township form of or- 
ganization and that provided for the New England 
town. In this respect the New England town or- 
ganization is superior. Like the New England town 
qrstem, however, the Western township form of school 
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organization attempts to provide for the systematic 
organization of the educational affairs of the whole 
township under one responsible board, and by so doing 
to secure some of the same efficiency which character- 
izes the educational administration of a New England 
town. For this purpose it is greatly superior to the 
district sfystem. It not only provides for a much bet- 
ter equalization of the opportunities and advantages 
of education, but it is more economical and efficient as 
well. The chief disadvantages of the township as a 
J unit for school organization are that it is too large for 
some purposes and too small for others, and f requentiy 
the township lines and community boundaries do not 
coincide. This is well shown by figure 46, on page 187. 
In many respects the county offers a still better unit 
of organization. 

S. The County System 

In some of our American states both the district and 
the township units have been completely subordinated 
to the county, and what is known as the county i^s- 
tem of school organization has been instituted. Maiy* 
land, Louisiana, and Utah offer excellent types of this 
form of educational organization, and the Maiyland 
form is described somewhat in detail in chapter xnr. 

The county unit in evolution. The county aa a unit 
for educational organization is found in some sfiage 
in the process of evolution in all states west of New 
Enj^d, except Nevada. All other states have super- 
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imposed some form of school superintendent to look 
after, correlate, and in part subordinate the dis- 
trict or township school authorities beneath. In 
aome states the county superintendent has as yet but 
few and relatively unimportant powers; in a number 
of states his powers are important, but chiefly clerical 
and financial; while in a few states he has been evolved 
into an important educational oflicer. County boards 
of education have also been established in a number 
of states. In some, they are largely rudimentary, and 
have few important functions; in others, they exercise 
a number of important powers. A county sfystem of 
school organization may be said to be slowly, though 
sometimes hardly consciously, in process of evolution in 
most of our states, and may be looked to in the future 
as one of our important educational developments.* 
Advantages of the county system. The county ^s- 
tem of school organization, a description of which we 
defer to chapters xm andxiv,is merely an attempt to 
apply to our educational affairs the same common- 
sense principles of business administration which have 
been put into practice, in whole or in part, in other 
departments of our governmental service, and which 
have been found to give such excellent results every- 
where in the business world. Under the system as best 
developed, the p eople el ect a county board of educa- - 
tion^.fiv^, idio are analogous to a city board of edu- 
cation for a city. This board then selects and appoints 
a county superintendent of schook^ and such deputy 
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supervisors as are needed; determines the educational 
policy for the county, and sets financial limitations; 
manages the schook of the county, outside of cities 
having a dty superintendent, as a unit and after much 
the same method of organization and management as 
has been found so effective in city school organization; 
alters, cons(didates, or abdishes the school districts, as 
the best interests of education require; oversees the 
work of its executive officers; determines the county 
school tax; appropriates all funds; employs teachers, 
fixes, and pays them their salaries; provides equal 
educational advantages and length of term for all 
schook in the county, and free high-school advantages 
for all children; acts as a board of control for any 
county high-school, teachers* training-school, or pa- 
rental school which may be established; looks after the 
building and repair of all school buildings, and the pur- 
chase of all books and school supplies; and, in general^ 
manages the scattered schook of the county as though 
th^ were a compact dty school system. Under sudi 
a i^stem of school organization educational progress 
can be made in a year which it would takea decade or 
more to obtain under the district sfystem. 

4. The State Unit 

Superimposed above all of these units for educa- 
tional organization are the state educaticHnlijinthori- 
ties, usually consisting of a conmiissioner of education 
or a state superintendent of public instruction, and a 
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small number of deputies and assistants, to whom aie 
given certain powers of inspection and supervision of 
the schook of the state. These officers usualily render 
a vahiable service in the way of inspiration and advice 
and m directing legislation, but they are of necessity 
too far removed and have too many other functions to 
enable them to render more than general service in the 
solution of the rural-school problem. The real work* 
ing«out of this problem must be done by the county 
and local school authorities, the teachers, and the in* 
terested people of the conmiunities ccmcemed. 

n. TYPES OF MAINTBNANCB 

Oeneral TaxaHon for Education 

This is an attempt to equaliise both the burdens 
and advantages of what, after carelul consideration, 
has been conceived to be for the onnmon good of all, 
and the value and importance of any plan for taza- 
tk)n must be measured, in large part, by how far the 
idea of equalizing burdens and advancing the com- 
mon good of all underlies the plan. If education 
were purely a local matter, such as the maintenance 
of street lamps or pavements, the equalization of op- 
portunities and advantages would be a matter of no 
state concern; but since nothing more fundamentally 
influences the future welfare of a state than the main* 
tenance of good schools, the matter is not one that 
ought to be left entirely or even largely to local initia* 
tive and effort. Some form of general taxation is not 
only desirable, but necessary as well. 
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Just as there are four main types of school organ- 
isation and control^ the district, town or toWnship, 
county, and state, — rising in an ascending series of 
values, — so there are four main types of school main- 
tenance employed by our American states. These are 
based on each of the four units used for organization 
and control, and also rise in an ascending saies as to 
values. As the question of adequate finance underlies 
almost every attempt at the improvement of our rural 
and village schook, a brief consideration of the differ- 
ent types of school maintenance will also prove of value 
in understanding the problem we are considering. 

1. Didrict Taxation 

When the people of a little geographical area, known 
as a school district, first voted to tax themselves to 
maintain, either wholly or in part, a school for the edu- 
cation of the children of the district, the first step to- 
ward the public-school idea was made. Each resident 
of the district paid in proportion to the value of his 
property, and shared in the benefits in proportion to 
the number of children he had to be sent to schooL 
Some would share who did not pay, and some would 
pay who did not share. It was a cooperative effort to 
maintain what had been decided to be for the common 
good of the local community, and marked the first 
step in the establishment of the principle that the 
wealth of the state must educate the children of the 
atate. Further progress was made when the tax was 
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changed from pennisslve to inandatoiy» and each 
school district m the state was compelled to levy an 
annual district tax for the maintenance of a district 
schooL Under the earlier agricultural conditions, 
when the need for education was small and when 
wealth was somewhat evenly distributed, district 
taxation had its greatest period of usefulness. 

Change in wealth and education. Since those earlier 
days great changes have taken place in the distribu- 
tion of wealth and in the kind of education demanded 
to meet the needs of the future. Then one man's farm 
was worth about as much as another's; there were few 
cities, and but little surplus wealth; the railroads of the 
countiy were just b^inning to be built; there were no 
telegraph, telephone, or power-transmission lines; no 
express companies or trolley lines; but few corpora- 
tions, and those of small size; no invisible wealth; 
but few persons who were classed as rich; and the 
natural resources of the countiy — coal, oil, iron, 
stone, minerals — were as yet practically unworked; 
wealth and property were somewhat evenly distrib- 
uted; undertakings of all kinds were small; life was 
simple, and required but little to satisfy its needs; 
education was a local rather than a state interest; 
and the pooling of effort on a large scale was not 
then necessary. 

The social, industrial, and agricultural changes 
which have taken place during the half -century since 
the beginning of the third period in our agricultural 
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development have changed the whole face of the taxa* 
tion proUem. If good schools are to be maintained 
generally to-day there is need for the use of some 
larger taxing unit than the school district, and good 
schools generally aie practically impossible if any 
TABLE OP A8BB8SBD VALDATTONB largedependenocisplaoed 
S^M^SJ^^rM^SSw ondistricttaxation.With 

the increases and de- 
creases in population, the 
development of the natu* 
ral resources of a stat^ 
and the shifting economic 
conditions, the inequali- 
ties in taadng power, as 
between districts, coun- 
ties, and sections of a 
state, tend to become 
more and more pro- 
notmced. As a result, the 
maintenance of schods 
by district taxation comes 
to involve but slight burdens on some, and veiy 
great burdens on others. Short terms, poor teach- 
ers, poOT buildings^ poor schools, and high tax rates 
come to mark one locality, while excellent schools on 
a medium rate mark others.^ What one conununity 

^ Not infrequ^tly we also find a low tax rate, and rdativdy poor 
schools in districts which can well afford to raise more money, but the 
district spirit and tradition are such that the trustees and iJie people 
will not do so until c o m p elled to by law. This is considered furtW 
in the nest chapter. 
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can do with ease, another finds impossible even to 
attempt. Yet children grow up in each, and are in 
need of about the same educational opportunities and 
advantages. 

0. Town or Township Taxation 

This marks a slightly larger conception of the need 
and purpose of education than does district taxation, 
as here all the people of the township agree to pool 
iheir efforts for the maintenance of a i^staoi of schools 
for the town or township. A number of states have 
advanced to this conception, and have substituted for 
the district the town or the township unit in the matter 
of school support. The schools maintained become 
town or township schools instead of district schools, 
just as the schods of a dty are city schools rather than 
ward schools. 

Town and township inequalities. While this plan is 
a distinct advance over district taxation, because the 
unit for support and the educational consciousness ex- 
pressed are both larger, as a plan it is open to much 
the same objections as the district unit of taxation. As 
a supplement to some larger unit for general taxation 
it is veiy useful, but as the sdie or even the chief unit 
for school taxation, it is so small that any serious at- 
tempt at the equalization of either the burdens or the 
advantages of education is impossible under it. Ex- 
cellent school systems will be found in certain towns 
and townships, while in others, often adjoining, veiy 
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poor schools must continue to exist, and often with no 
visible hc^ of improvement. Within the town or 
township there is a desirable equalization of tax rates 
and opportunities for education, the wealthier por- 
tions helping the poorer portions to maintain a uni- 
formly good system for the conunon good of all; but 
as between town and town, or township and township, 
there is no equalization whatever. The differences 
become especially marked when applied to pairs of 
towns or townships, located in different portions of a 
state.^ 

S» Couniy Taxation 

The next step in the evolution of a broader con- 
ception of the need and purpose of public education, 
though not necessarily the next step historically, is 
when the people of a county agree to pool their educa- 
tional efforts, in whole or in part, to maintain all of the 
schools of their county, the wealthier districts or towns 
or townships helping the poor^ ones to maintain a 
good system of schools, now believed to be for the gen- 
eral good of the county as a whole. General county 
taxation for education represents a marked advance in 
the equalization of both the advantages and the bur- 
dens of education over district or even town or town- 
ship taxation. This plan of cooperation for the sup- 
port of schools is common throughout the West and 

^ Ai» for example* eastern and western Massachuaetti^ or northern 
and scmtliem Indiana or Illinoit. 
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South, but is not found in the North Atlantic, and 
scarcely in the North Central group of states. It re- 
sults in the maintenance of good county systems of 
schools, as opposed to district or town systems, and in 
the equalization of tax rates throughout the county, 
thus enabling many a poor district to provide a much 
better school than could be done under a i^stem of 
district taxation. Under a coimty sfystem of school 
administration, as described in chapters xm and xrv, 
a county school tax attains its greatest usefulness* 

Equalizing effect of a county school tax. A statisti- 
cal study of the district valuations and tax rates in any 
eounty in any state will at once reveal the equalizing 
effect of a county i^stem of taxation, as opposed to 
district or even town or township taxation. Instead of 
extranes of one to two miUsfor good schools at oneend» 
and twelve to fifteen miUs for short and often poor 
schools at the other, a general county tax of three to 
four mills will provide good schools for all, and with- 
out unduly increasing the burden of support on any 
one. The main reason why California, for example, 
has uniformly good rural and village schools through- 
out the whole state, — in the mountains, in the val- 
l^s, on the fruit farms, on the edge of the desert, and 
near the cities, — with good teachers and good sala- 
ries everywhere, is that state and county taxation are 
relied upon to maintain the rural schools, district taxa- 
tion being seldom resorted to except for building pur- 
poses. While the district-unit form of organization is 
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slin letained, in a limited foniit a series of 001^ 
sgrstems has heea created^ as opposed to district sdiod- 
systems. 

^. State Taxation 

A still further step in the evdution of a broader con- 
ception of the need and purpose of a i^stem of public 
education is taken when the people of a whole state 
agree to pool their efforts, in whde or in part, in the 
maintenance of what the people of the whole state 
have come to recognize as for the common good of all, 
the wealthier counties and cities helping the poorer 
ones to cany the burden of maintaining the better 
quality of schook now required of all and for the 
common good of alL In the present age of railways, 
troU^rs, power lines, mines, manufacturing establish- 
ments, and large corporations, the need of scnne form 
of general taxation, in part to overcome the unequal 
distribution of wealth, will be apparent. 

The great equalising effect of a substantial goieral 
state tax, or appropriation from corporate revenue, 
and espedaUy if coupled with a system of distribu- 
tion which places an emphasis on units of cost and 
effort and need, will be evident if the reader considers 
the conditions in his own state. Nowhere is wealth 
even approzimatdy evenly distributed, yet eveiy- 
where future citizens of the state are in need of train- 
ing and guidance. The best schools of to-day are in the 
cities, and partly because the cities can do with ease 
what rural conmiunities cannot even attempt. Rural 
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taxpayers probably pay more than an average rate for 
education to-day, aa the burden of support is much 
greater when six or eight taxpayers maintain a $600 
school than when forty or sixty taxpayers support a 
$1200 school. 

General vs. local effort It is from state and county 
taxation, then, rather than from local effort, that the 
greater part of the necessary funds with which to main- 
tain the type of school needed ought, in the future, to 
be derived* From $900 to $1500 a year ought to be 
spent on the maintenance of a rural school, and this 
amount, or any great portion of it, is too large to be 
expected fnnn district taxation. Many districts can- 
not to-day produce even one fourth of sudi a sum, 
and du>rt term3, third-grade certificates, poor teachers, 
and weak schools are the inevitable results of the at- 
tempt to make each district pay its own way. It is 
only by a state- and county-wide poding of effort, sup- 
plemented hy local taxation for buildings and extra 
advantages, that good schools can be maintained uni- 
formly throughout a state. 

Syatema of distribution. After adequate taxation 
has been provided for, a wise sfystem for it^ distribu- 
tion needs next to be devised. To f^porticm money to 
school districts on the basis of the number of children 
reported as between certain ages (school census), and 
without regard to local needs or educational efforts 
made, is almost the poorest plan that could be devised. 
The real unit of cost m the muntenance of a school. 
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whether it have 10, 90, SO, 40, or 50 children, is the 
teacher needed to teach the children, and the chief 
items which should interest the state in the apportion- 
ment of its funds,' after the unit of cost for the teacher 
has been set aside, are length of term and average daily 
attendance. In California, where an eight-months 
school is required of all districts, and where one of the 
A best plans for taxation i^id fi4>portionment to be found 
in any state is in use, $750 is first set aside by the 
county superintendent for each teacher, and the re- 
mainder, whidi is somewhere near $10 per child per 
year, is then apportioned to the districts on the basis 
of their average daily attendance the preceding year. 
Such a plan for distributing the taxes raised, supple- 
mented by a small reserve fund, for use in helping 
those communities which have raised a certun high 
rate of local tax and still cannot meet the minimum 
demands of the state, as is done in Indiana and Mis- 
souri, will come about as near, placing a premium on 
every desirable effort which communities should be 
encouraged and forced to make as any which can be 
devised. If sufficient general taxation, state and 
county, is provided, good schools are possible through- 
out a whole state, and some such plan as is indicated 
above for the distribution of the funds will come as 
near to an equalisation of both the burdens and the 
opportunities of education throughout the state as it 
is desirable to do.^ 
^ For a modi more detailed cooaideratkm of tbif tobjeci, aee tlie 
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Fundamental needs for rural-school progress. The 
substitution of some larger unit for school manage- 
ment than the district, adequate financing, and a wise 
system for the apportionment of the proceeds of 
taxation, lie at the basis of any marked improvement 
in the educational conditions surrounding our rural 
schools. There must be, in most of our states, a doub- 
ling of funds and a wiser distribution of the funds 
which are raised, if anything approaching satisfactory 
results are to be obtained. The attempt to conduct 
rural schools on a mere fraction of what the cities spend 
for similar educational advantages will never give good 
results. More money for education is an absolute 
essential, and until this can be obtained, either from 
larger local or general taxation, or both, or from some 
form of reorganization of rural education which will 
make better use of the funds now at hand, no veiy 
satisfactory results in providing the kind of rural edu- 
cation needed can be expected. Until one or the other, 
or both, of these desirable results can be obtained, 
which may take time in certain states, the best that 
can be done is to see that the districts provide as much 
money as they can afford, and then spend it as wisely 
as possible. 

In this chapter we have emphasiEed organisation and 
financial support, because both are of such fundamen- 
tal importance in dealing with the rural-school prob- 

anUiof^t iSdboI Firndf and thmr ApportUmmmd^ IV. CoL Contribi 
to Educ^ no. 2. New York, 1906. 
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lem. In suooeeding chapters we shall point out how 
larger sums can be advantageously spent in the im- 
provement of the rural and village schools, and, still 
more important, how, by a reorganization of rural 
education, a much better ^stem of organization and 
finance could be provided. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What form of school organisation is in use in your state? 

8. If the district system, what are the ichief powers of the district 
officers? Is it a strong or a weak district system? 

8. How may new districts be created? 

4. What has been the chief curtaihnent of the powers of the dis- 
trict in the past quarter of a century in your state? 

6. Are there parts of your state in whidi the district qrstem is still 
a necessity? 

6. If your state has the townshqi or the county qrstem» does the 
sub-district system exist? If so, is it so managed as to be a point 
of strength or weakness? 

7. Are the district-school authorities in your county libera^ fur, 
or penurious in the matter of school expenses? 

8. How many school officers are there in your county? 

9. Suppose the county unit of organisation were to be applied to 
your county, what advantages in it can you see? 

10. What plan for the support of its schools does your state employ? 

11. What are the sources of school moneys in your county, township^ 
or district? What percentage comes horn each source? What 
sources are increasing or decreasing? 

18. Are the schoob of your states from a financial point of view, 
state sdiools, county schools, or district schools? 

18. How have the changes of half a century "changed the whole face 
of the taxation problem"? (Page 100.) 

14. Do you know of two school districts or communities, near one 
another, nrhete the burdens vary greatly? 

15. What extremes of taxation exist among the districts of yoor 
township or county? Among the counties of your state? 

16. How cTHily, or unevenly, b the wealth of your state diitribuled? 
Of your county? 
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17. How are the proceeds of taxatioii for education* and tlie income 
from permanent funds, ^portioned in your state? In your 
county? 

18. Is the ^yston of apportionment a wise one? Could you suggest 
any improvements? 

19. Does the i4>portionment qrstem place a premium cm ccmunu- 
nity effort? 

80. If the state or county schod funds in your state were doubled* 
or trebled* would that alone solve your rural-school problem? 

fl« Is there any financial premium placed, in your state* on ooo- 
•oKdating the ichoob? If ao^ what? 



CHAPTER IX 

THE TEACHING EQUIPMENT 

The need for better equ^iment It is of course true 
that an unusually capable teacher occasionally accom- 
plishes rather wonderful results under very discour- 
aging educational conditions and with an almost en- 
tire absence of teaching equipment. On the other 
hand» it is abo true that hundreds of other teachers, 
who are not unusually capable, obtain only very un- 
satisfactory results in our rural schools to-day» and in 
part because of the poor quality of the teaching equip- 
ment provided. Despite our recent advances our rural 
and village schools are still greatly inferior to city 
schools in this respect, and one of their needs which 
must be supplied, if they are to be redirected and made 
educationally efficient, is that th^r be given buildings 
and t4'«ching equipment adequate for doing what it 
may reasonably be expected rural and village schools 
ought to do. As the provision of improved teaching 
equipment for our rural schools may be said to be al- 
most a prerequisite to rural educational progress, we 
wish to devote this chapter to a consideration of such 
needs, conceiving teaching equipment to mean build- 
ing, site, teaching apparatus and material, and library 
facilities. 
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1. Th$ Budding 

In the eld days of rural and village edocatkm, when 
instruction was confined chiefly to the three Bs^ the 
main equipment need was for a building wfaete the 
teacher and pupils could meet together for study and 
recitation. Almost any kind of a building would do» 
so long as it had benches and could be kept warm. The 
log schoolhouse of the East and the South» and the sod 
schoolhouse of the prairie states> alike answered these 
early educational needs. The weather4x>arded rec- 
tangular boxes, with a door at one end and a chimnqr 
at the other, three evenly spaced windows on eadi side» 
the whdie somewhat resembling a box car in appear- 
ance, were the successors of these early schoolhouses. 
StQl later, brick took the place of timber, but the style 
of house remained the same. 

The type. Thousands upon thousands of such little 
district schoolhouses were built all over the United 
States, and are being built to-day. The interior were 
everywhere the same. A teacher's desk at one end; an 
unjacketed stove in the middle; blackboards around 
the walls; sometimes single, but usually double school 
desks in the room; a manikin or a planetarium, bought 
by some trustee onv^omthqrhadmade a deep impres- 
sion; perhaps a globe, or a ma^p case; a few books; and 
a water pail; — these constituted the usual material 
equipment. The interior was severely plain; the ez- 
tmm was crude and unattractive; the site, usually a 
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comer by the wayside, was bare and unimproved. Once 
created, the type has persisted, and thousands of such 
schools still exist in almost eveiy agricultural state in 
the Union. Only veiy recently have we seen the begin- 
nings of any improve- 



ment in the type. 

Why they peisist 
Such school buildings 
once answered the 
needs of education 
fairly weU, and it is 
hard for district trus- 
tees to see the need of 
anything better to-day. 
Because they them^ 
selves received their 
early education in such 
a temple of learning, 
they cannot under- 
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stand why it is not good enough for their chil- 
dren. The farmers who do understand lease their 
farms to tenants and move to town, to secure better 
educational advantages for their children. In many 
rural communities this process has been going on for so 
long that it has selected out and drained off all i^dio 
would have stood for better conditions, leaving behind 
an unprogressive rural population, to whom almost 
any kind of a school or school building is good enough. 
A common condition. Despite recent in^>rovements. 
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the niral Bchool building of to-day is too aSten an n^ 
and an unaanitai; box, cheap in its constnictioii, 
often in a poor state of repair, and with no fadlitiea 
for instruction worth mentioning. The room is menJjr 
a meeting-place for heuing lessons in the old book 
subjects. The room is unattractiTc, often dingy and 
foriom, with no- 
thing about it to 
awaken any ot the 
(finer human feel- 
ings. When the 
haid white plas- 
ter walls have be- 
come sodirty that rM.4S. A TtPIOlL TCATBaB-BOAUHD 

the teacher is al- 
most in rebellionoverthem, instead of tintingthem with 
good8<rftcolors,the best that the average tnuteeknowa 
is to cover them with that most unsanitary of coverings, 
known as wall-paper. In its unsanitary possibilttJes it 
is a fit accompaniment of the common drinldng-pwil. 
Usually, too, the pattern selected is loud and gaudy in 
color. The ^Aeri<» is frequently a picture of dilapida- 
tion, and its outhouses are often filthy and lacking in 
privacy. Many rural school buildings are of such a 
nature that the development of artistic tastes is impos- 
sible in them, and many are positively immoral in their 
influence on the young. The lack of respect shown for 
such public property, as evidenced by broken windows 
and weather-boarding, the marlfing of walls, and the 
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pnscnce d aliatten for protection, la not to be won- 
dered at. 

limitttions to instroctioii. A schocJ, if it is to be 
vital and to exercise much influence, must relate itsdf 
tO) and in a large part express, the needs of the com- 
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mmtity cJ which it forms a part. It should be a com- 
mnnit7 institution, adapted to the peculiar needs of 
that commiinit7. Tliere is nothing about the usual 
rural school building to surest that such an idea was 
in any one's mind during its constructitHi and equip- 
niait, and it is with difficulty that it can be adapted to 
such a purpose. In rural schools in agricultural com- 
munities, instruction in agriculture and in the needs of 
agricultural life should permeate the school and its 
work. Such would give vitality to the work of the 
school and make it attractive to the children of coun- 
try people. The conditions which surround the dis- 
tnct school, as it is usually found, are not such as to be 
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favorable to such instruction. For good work in such 
subjects something more is needed in teaching equip- 
ment than the usual rectangular box. Neither the 
building nor the 
site is arranged 
for working pur- 
poses, and in most 
rural schools lit- 
tle b^ond book- 
work instruction 
is possible. 

The cheap 
building. The 
usual rural school- 
building is built 
entirely too 
cheaply, and no 
attempt is made 
to make it attrac- 
tiveorsanitMry^or 
to provide it with 
the necessary fa- 
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BoDodoted aloBf good odMottoMd and hyalwilo 
Unas, tnd new eqnipmaiit and aooM ooiiT«iMnoMi 
addod. Tb« threo windows on the left Imto boon 
mode into doon, and the tramet and aaoh morod to 
the rif lit iido. Oompato with Fig. 47. 



dlities for wholesome sdiod life and good instruc- 
tion. The needs of the past, rather than of the 
present or the future, have dedkled its plan. Its cost 
has been very small, and the idea of the school-dis- 
trict authorities too often seems to be to provide as 
little as possible, and to provide this little as cheaply as 
canbedcme* No basement is (Movided; the attic is un- 
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used; no doak or other rooms are divided off; the heat- 
ing and ventilation are primitive, or at best only as 
good as the law compels; the lighting is bad; no plumb- 
ing or artificial Hghting fixtures are installed; picture 
molding is omitted; the walls are left untinted; and the 
woodwork and floor finish are cheaply done. From 
$600 to $1000 has been a common cost for such schools, 
while periiaps $2500 represents the cost for the best of 
the type to-day. No wonder so many rural homes are 
poor and inhospitable, when the owners have been edu- 
cated to nothing better by the school. Once provided, 
repairs and additions are usually made by the district 
authorities only after much pressure has been applied. 
The cities, on the other hand, spend from $4000 to 
$9000 for each classroom provided, with betwe^i 
$5000 and $7000 as a common cost, and in such build- 
ings one finds not only the best of heating, lighting, 
and sanitary arrangements, but assembly hall, libraiy, 
science room, rooms for manual training and domestic 
science, and dosets and rooms for the storage of school 
supplies as weU. In such places the conditions favor 
excellent instruction and the formation of good tastes, 
while in the average rural building the conditions do 
not. 

Fundamental needs in a school building. In many 
rural districts there are no reasons, other than the par- 
simony and the short-sightedness of the district-school 
authorities, for a continuance of these poor educational 
conditions. Old buildings should be remodded to 
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adapt them better to modem educational needs, and 
when new ones are constructed they should be of a 
different ^^pe. There is much need, in many of our 
states, for some state or county oversight of all rquirs 
and new construction, with a view to compiling the 
district authorities to erect buildings tii a type called 



for l^ modem educational conditions and needs. 
Cloak- and hat-rooms, separate from the nuun school- 
room, should be supplied. The central unjacketed 
stove should disappear, and, where at all feasible, a 
basement furnace should be installed. The walls should 
be tinted, and a few good, well-framed pictures should 
adorn them. A good water supply should be provided, 
and, by means of a pressure tank or a wind, gasCH 
line, or electric motor, water under pressure should be 
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supplied for lavatories^ toilets, and drinking fountuns 
within the building. \^th a coil of pipe in the furnace 
and a hot-water boiler, such as is used in a kitchen, 
attadied, an economical supply of hot water can be 
had in winter for the lavatories. 

Figures 52, 53, 54, 72, and 73 give types of what 
might be provided, and at no great expense. Figure 53 
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Wm. Sa. THE MODEL RXTRAIr-SCHOOL BUUiDIHa A7 
MAYVILLB, NORTH DAKOTA 

Th« Mpeokl feature here ie the main-floor emogement, rooma 
being prorlded for tpeoial work in agriooltare, domeelio edenoe, 
•nd manual training. The basement, to which the ataire lead, 
ia need for fomaoe, playroom, and water atcnrage for the achooL 
In aach a building the best of a modem raral-echool currioulnm 
ea&ba taogfat, (From Woatt6r*a TtatM»gin Airai SokooU^ p. 43.) 
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The floor plan ahow* bow tuck % bidlding proridsd tor hutmoCkm in tdmaicm 
•nd the pnumcal wta, m w«U m book ■ladks. Two types of oxtorior foe tho ahm 
fllawroom are ahown. 

(Vhtt ahowalttr% Sa$tdbookfi>r BtmU Sekool OJUen, p. n.) 
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would be comparatively inezpensivey and repieaents 
a very desirable t3rpe of one-room rural-school build- 
ing. Figure 54 makes about the same provision for 
rooms for desirable special instruction, and utilizes 
the basement as welL Such school buildings also, 
with the provision made for washrooms and toilets* 
are certain to have their influence later on in devel- 
oping a demand for better rural homes. 

LibrazYi science, and work rooms. A library room 
should be attached, as should also a collection and 
science room. Both are provided for in the remodel- 
ing shown in Figure 50. In Figure 52 a library room 
is omitted, but cases are provided for books. The case 
and table in the back comer are for specimens, while 
the front comer is for flowers, plants, and growing 
material. The basement forms an admirable scientific 
work room. Such rooms will prove to be very impor- 
tant additions for every rural school. In the science 
or work room should be kept the teaching collections 
and illustrative material of the school. These should 
include scientific specimens, agricultural specimens 
and implements, cooking specimens and implements, 
pattern and sewing materials, models of all kinds, illus- 
trative pictures and plans, and trophies won. Tables 
with benches or stools should be placed in such a room 
instead of desks. Such a room, connected with any 
rural or village school, would be a constant challenge 
to teacher, pupils, and parents, and would do much 
to stimulate intellectual activity along nature study, 
agricultural, and home-keeping lines. In the basement 
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or ia tbe attic, teaching equipment tar instructioD in 
manual truning, domestic science, and sewing should 
also be provided. Figures 47 and 50 show how old 
buildings may be remodeled, and Figures 5i, 5S, and 
54 the lines along which new ones should be built. In 
chapter xiv a furly good type of one-teacher rural- 
school building is pictured, and the floor plans shown. 
In the chapter following this one a number of modem 
buildings for schools having more than one teacher are 
pictured, and their floor plans shown. It is in such 
newer-type buildings that a redirected andarevital- 
iced rural school becomes possible. 

S. The Site 
Just as the older-type rural-school building is too 
(tften not adapted to modem educational needs, so too 
often the site on 
which the school 
is located is lUso 
unsuited to ukmJ- 
em instructjonal 
: needs. Thrift has 
ever been a rural 
virtue, and rural 
■ schools have usu- 
ally been located 
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of land which were 
not useful for any other puTpose. When rural learning 
was all book learning, such sites sufficed fairly w«ll, but 
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a rural school ct the type we now need can no longer 
use such a site. A rocky hillside* bleak and wind-swept; 
a streak of clayey soil* where nothing can be raised; a 
piece of low-lying ground* where the drainage is poor; 
a comer by the wayside* neglected and foriom; or a 
small lot bounded by a highroad or a railroad; — 
these have been choice spots which rural thrift has 
dedicated to the cause of learning. Small in size, un- 
fenced, often unsanitary, bare oi trees or adornment, 
and wholly unattractive, describes many a school- 
house site* Such sites will not meet modem needs, and 
the sooner th^ are abandoned the better it will be for 
the rural school. 

The site for instruction purposes. Laboratory in- 
struction for rural-life needs — that is, out-of-door in- 
stmction in nature study and agricultural subjects — 
ought to form an important part of the work of our 
rural schools. For this good land is needed, with good 
drainage and a good subsoil. The school site should 
be used for school gardens, experimental plats, group- 
ing of trees and shrubs, and for the study of the wild 
life of the neighborhood, as well as for a building site 
and a playground. An important part of the work of 
the mral school should be work out of doors. Our 
school work is altogether too formal and bookish, and 
the farm child has too dften grown up, at least so far 
as the school could direct his training, a stranger to 
the life df nature about him. 

The site asd SBsflietic training. The school site, too^ 
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should be made to contribute to moral and cesthetic 
training, as well as to intellectual and physical educa- 
tion. Walks and drives should be laid out, and grass 
and long-lived shade trees planted. Playgrounds, with 
facilities for gymnastic work and games, should be 
provided. Where possible, beds of flowers, climbing 
vines, bulbs, shrubs, and roses should be added for 
the education of the children and the adornment of 
the grounds. Bird houses should be made and placed 
By a little effort and judgment on the part of the 
teacher much can be done in this direction, thou^ the 
common lack of a water supply and the long summer 
vacation natiually interfere greatly with such artistic 
development. Still such difficulties are not insur- 
mountable. Where rural schools have been consoli- 
dated and a central school provided, with running 
water and janitor service, many things then become 
easily possible which are difficult for the little district 
schools. 

S. The Teacher*$ Home 

In all efforts to build up an efficient rural sdiool the 
teacher must not be forgotten. All recent studies have 
revealed the lack of training, immaturity, and short 
tenure of rural teachers. In part the short tenure is 
due to the unwillingness of young teachers to put up 
with the kind of living conditions they have to put up 
with in thousands of country districts. After a year cmt 
two they either go to town to teach or change to some 
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other work. No small part of the inefficiency of rural 
schools to-day is due to the unsatisfactory and often 
almost impossible living conditions which rural teach- 
ers are called upon to put up with. Only as we create 
conditions which will attract well-qualified teachers to 
rural service can we hope materially to improve the 
rural school. 

To a girl who has become used to a quiet room» bath- 
room facilities, hot and cold water, privacy, and an 
attractive dining room while studying to become & 
teacher* the lack of all these things and the irregular- 
ity ci life of the farmer's home make teadiing in the 
country almost an impossibility. School authorities 
are finding more and more every year that they must 
provide suitable living acconmiodations for the teacher 
if they are to attract the tyi)e of teacher needed by 
the rural school. 

The ** Teacheiage.** This has been done in many 
places by the erection of ''Teacherages/' or homes for 
teaehers» on the school grounds. Sometimes, in erect- 
ing a new building, the old one-room building has 
been rebuilt into a teacher's home; sometimes a new 
bungalow-type of cottage has been erected. The State 
of Washington has been prominent in this work, though 
the movement has extended to all parts of the United 
States. The drawing and holding power of a ^'Teach- 
erage" is a big asset to any type of rural school; 
a consolidated rural school ought by all means to 
be provided with such an addition to its equipment. 
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Figure 55 given above, shows the floor plan, front 
elevation, and one wall of the living room of a Teach- 




Wm.55, k "TBACHEBAGB" FOR TWO TEACHEBS 
(Fh)in Sfaowaltar*! Bomibook/ot Aural SchoU OJUm$, p. M.) 

erage planned tor two teachers, or a teacher and his 
family. 

i* Teaching EqidpmenU 

In teaching equipment the district schools, too, are 
much behind city schools, and often such teaching 
equipment as does exist is in large part unsuited to the 
needs of the rural school. District trustees have for 
long been an easy mark for the apparatus agent, and 
they have usually piuchased as liberally as their very 
limited funds allowed. Their purchases, though, have 
frequently borne little reference to real educational 
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needs, and the advice of the teacher and the superin- 
tendent has too frequently gone unheeded. Elaborate 
planetariums, charts showing the progress of civiliza- 
tion, expensive relief and dissection maps, manikins, 
geometrical blocks, encydoptedias, and unsuitable 
books and pictures, — such as these have been bought 
by district trustees in eveiy state in the Union when 
they possessed the purchasing power. Usually no 
closet or cabinet has been provided to keep them in, 
with the result that \hey have soon become covered 
with dust and injured by being knocked about. In the 
dty, on the other hand, such teaching equipment is 
usually bought on the recommendation of the educa- 
tional authorities, and with a view to meeting real 
educational needs. It is also bought much more in^ 
telligendy than is the case with rural village districts, 
is stored in closets or apparatus rooms, and is properly 
cared for. 

Needed tfwching iqipaiatus. The rural school* as 
well as the city school, needs teadiing apparatus. 
Good blackboards, good illustrative material for pri- 
mary work, a good globe, good plain maps, good 
charts, a woric-bench for constructive woik, molding 
day and coIot material, simple illustrative chemical 
and physical apparatus, supplies for nature-study 
work, bench tools and garden tools, a Babcock milk- 
tester, a number df magnifying glasses and a fairly 
good microscope, sand boards, germinating trays, 
flower-pots, a ^^ass aquarium, plenty of good books. 
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some playground equipment for individual and for 
group games, — these are the important equipment 
needs of the rural school of to-day. A coal or gasoline 
stove, dishes and cooking utensils, table equipment, a 
sewing-machine, and a pcrte lumHre lantern are also 
veiy desirable additions to the teaching equipment, 
and may even be said to be necessary if teaching of the 
best type is to be done. For all such equipment good 
cases and closets should be provided, so that it may be 
properly cared for. 

6. School Library 

Plenty of good books, adapted to the needs of in- 
struction, are a very necessaiy part of the teaching 
equipment, — city, town, or rural. Nearly all schoob 
have a small library fund, but it is frequently so small 
as to be wholly inadequate. In most states this fund is 
spent by the district trustee, and too often according 
to his own sweet will. The writer has seen Gibbon*s 
Rome^ Mark Twain's works, Dickens and Scott, Car- 
lyle and Emerson, Macaulay and Hume, and books on 
exploration and phrenology in rural-school district 
libraries, these having been purchased from the school 
library fund by some one trustee. The purchase of 
such works may be somewhat unusual, and perhaps 
is less common now than was the case a decade ago. 
Better standards as to what should be bought, and 
greater oversight of the purchase by the county 
superintendent, have recently done much to prevent 
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such a waste of funds. After all» though^ the amount 
spent for books is small^ and the selections by trustees 
are often unwisely made. More supplemental reading 
books and supplemental textbooks are needed* and 
more reference works, dealing with natural phenomena, 
h<mie life and farm life, and the application ot science 
to modem life, should be available tor use by rural 
pupils. Each school needs a good working equipment 
of books of a kind adapted to its peculiar needs. A 
library of 250 to 350 well-selected volumes, with cases 
for additional pamphlets and pictures, and with provi- 
sion for yearly additions and replacements, is not too 
much to expect for a one-teacher rural schod. In addi- 
tion, the library of the school should be supplemented 
by traveling libraries, sent out from the office of the 
county superintendent, or from a county or state 
library. 

City and coontiy compared* It is when we compare 
the teaching equipment of the rural school with that ol 
thecity,or even of a good town school, that the defi- 
ciencies in rural equipment are most apparent. In 
buildings, the average city or town school possesses 
very superior advantages. These buildings are usually 
artistic and attractive, well heated and well lighted, 
equipped with all needed sanitaiy arrangements, have 
an assembly hall and a library room, often a science 
study and lecture room, are well equipped with teach- 
ing apparatus, and often have, in addition, good play- 
grounds and attractive grounds about the schod. With 
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the muiA larger salaries paid, the expert sopervisioii, and 
the many extra educational advantages provided by the 
dtiesy it is not to be w<nidered at that th^ attract to 
them not only the best teachers, but the children of 
the most far-sighted parents as well. Until countiy 
pe(^le and their representatives, the district trustees, 
come to see the necessity of providing buildings and 
teaching equipment whk^ is approximately as good, 
it will be a di£Scult matter materially to inq>rove the 
district schod. Much more monqr should be put into 
larger and bettar arranged school buildings, larger and 
better schod sites, increased teaching equipment, and 
larger and bett^ school libraries, as well as into better 
teachers and longer school terms. 

Better equipment essential* The need for better 
material equiinnent for rural-life education is one of 
the important needs of to-day, and only small ad- 
vances can be made in the redirection and revitalizing 
of rural education until such has been provided. The 
cities spend four to six times as much per classroom for 
school buildings, and twenty to thirty times as mudi 
for equipmoit, as is spent by the rural districts. They 
also have much larger and better selected libraries of 
supplemental and general books, and a city library to 
draw on, in addition. Add to these advantages the 
fact diat the city teachers, due to superior professional 
preparation and longer service, and to their spedalisa- 
tion by grades, are, as a body, better capable of work- 
ing without teaching equipment than the teacher in 
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the mixed rural 8ehool» and that in the cities dose* per- 
wmal* and effective supervision takes the place of the 
annual or semiannual visit to the rural school l^ the 
county superintaident» and we can realize something 
ci the heavy odds under which rural education now 
labors. More money, better equipment, longer school 
terms, and closer supervision are fundamental needs 
of niral education to-day. 

Difflcultles in the way. It is much easier, however, 
to say that the schoolhouses, school sites, and teaching 
equipment tor rural schools ought to be improved, 
than it is to secure the maaey for such improvements. 
In a series of such districts as those given on page 196 
better schoolhouses and equipment are almost out of 
the question. Most of the districts in the table given 
cannot now afford taxes enough to enable them to se- 
cure a well-educated teacher, to say nothing of im- 
proving their schools. In other counties, richer in 
wealthy where taxes for better equipment could be 
raised by the districts without burden, it is di£Scult 
to get either the trustees or the people to vote the 
necessary funds. Eccmomy approaching penurious- 
ness has for so long been the habit that a proposal for 
increased expenses now comes as something of a shock. 
Many schod districts in the upper Mississippi Valley 
have voted $200 to $800 of school tax each year for so 
long that the amount has become fixed by tradition, 
and a proposal now f<^ its material increase for new 
facilities would bring a record-breaking attendance to 
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the school meetmg to oppose the mcrease. Only by 
patient and long-continued urging and education on 
the part of the county educational authorities, or by 
oon4>ulsion on the part of the state, can material im- 
provement in educational conditions be effected under 
the district system of school control. In hundreds of 
districts in eveiy state, no amoimt of urging or educa- 
tion can secure results, for the reason that the districts 
are too poor in taxable wealth to enaUe them to pro- 
vide anything approaching adequate educational facili- 
ties, even if ihey had the wish to do so* 

The need of educational ceorganization. Inthemat- 
ter of material equipment for the work of education, 
the weakness and inefficiency of the dbtrict system 
of organization and maintenance manifests itself 
with particular force. In some places the little district 
school, due to its remoteness from other neighbor- 
hoods and to the sparsity of population in the sur- 
rounding country, must, for a time at least, remain 
much as it now is. In many other r^ons, though, 
there is no business or educational reason for the ocm- 
tinuance of so many small, poorly equipped, ineffi- 
ciently managed, and relatively expensive rural schools. 
The needs of rural people could be much better 
served, much better schools for their children could be 
provided, and not infrequently a financial economy 
could be effected as well, if the long-outgrown district 
qrstem of organization and maintenance were in large 
part superseded by a more rational and more business- 
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like system of school organization and maintenance. 
That such a reorganization must be effected before 
material, general, or rapid progress can be made in re- 
directing and revitalizing rural education, the writer 
believes to be beyond question, and the following chap- 
ter will be devoted to a description of how such a re- 
organization may be effected, and the results which 
might be obtained from such reorganized schools. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What can a teacher in a small rural school do, when she finds 
soch a building as is described on page 209? 

2. What is the estimated value of the average rural schoolhouse 
of your county* or community? How many have any sanitary 
conveniences? How many would rank good, fair, and poor? 

8. How many have any equipment for instruction in manual train- 
ing, domestic science, or agriculture? 

4. How many of the fundamental needs of a school building, ai 
enumerated on pages 212 and 213, have been met in school 
buOdings you have known? 

5. How many of the school sites you have known would contribute 
to Aesthetic training? How could they have been made to do so, 
and about what would it have cost? 

6. Compare the teaching equipment of an average dty and rural 
school m your county. 

7. About what would it cost to supply a rural school with the 
teaching apparatus mentioned on pages 219 and 220? 

8. What is the average library equipment of the rural sdioob of 
your community? 

9. How much of a "library fund*' is there each year for additions 
and replacements? Who spends it, and what plan for its expendi- 
ture is followed? 

10. Suggest plans for raising library or equipment mon^ each year 
by means of entertainments, or other such plans. 

11. How many of the districts of your county could afford |6000 for 
a new and well-equipped schoolhouse? 

12. What is the average cost per pupil of rural education in your 
county or ooomiunity? How does this compare with city costsF 



CHAPTER X 

THE REORGANIZATION OF RURAL EDUCATION 

The multiplication of districts. The tendency of 
rural people to multiply the number of school districts 
has been commented on frequently in the preceding 
chapters. To this the laws, originally designed to make 
eai^ the creation of new schools, have opposed but 
Uttle resistance. Whenever the attendance at a school 
became sufficient to provide members enough in each 
dass to awaken a little intellectual enthusiasm, the de- 
mand for a school nearer home led to a demand for a 
division of the district, and the erection of a new school- 
house nearer to the homes of the seceding parents. 
This process has been well illustrated in Figures 44 and 
45. In the days of cheap schoolhouses, cheap teachers, 
cheap education, and local taxation, it was thought 
wise to encourage the process, and commonly pride 
was taken by the people in the abundant school facili- 
ties thus provided. The process went on until each 
township, six miles square, came to have from six to 
nine one-teacher rural schoolhouses in it, seven or 
eight to the township being the common numbers. 
This meant a school for eveiy four to six square miles 
of farm land, and with maximum walking distances 
of from one to two miles for the children. 
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Even the recent decreases in the rural p<ypulation» 
the decreasing aze of farm families, and the with- 
drawal of the older children from the sdioc4» all cA 
which have greatly decreased the school attendance, 
have not wholly 8to|^)ed the further multiplication dt 
districts. Of ten the desire ol a neighborhood to have a 
school of their own outweighs all other considerations^ 
the laws interpose but little resistance, the county 
supennt^ident can c^er but little objection, and the 
result is that another small struggling schod is created, 
three new r^resentatives of the people are dected to 
office, and a new rural schoolhouse soon greets the ^e. 

The present result This process has gone on f <Mr so 
long that every county which has been settled any 
length of time, and has reached a somewhat stationary 
level in its rural population, has to-day from five to 
seven times as many schools, and elects to office from 
five to seven times as many school offidab, as there is 
any need for; pays for from one fourth to one third 
more teachers than there is any necessity €A employ- 
ing; and maintains a general levd €A rural education 
far below what could be maintained, for the same 
mon^, if the schools of the county were reorganized 
on a rational business and educational basis. The re- 
sult generally is a collection €A small schools, a horde 
of school officials, short terms, cheap teachers, poor 
buildings, poor teaching equipment, schools behind 
the times, and a general lack of interest on the part of 
the people in the schools maintained. This is <Hie of 
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the inevitable results of the district ostein of school 
administnttion, and the burden of it falls heavily up<m 
countiy children. 

Recent attempts to imiprove conditiona. Much has 
been said and written within recent years, with a view 
to remedying these conditions, and some pressure has 
been applied with thb end in view, but with relatively 
little success. In a number of states the tax limits have 
been increased by law; minimum salaries for teach- 
ers have been prescribed; an earnest efiFort to secure 
more trained teachers has been made; the minifnnin 
yearly school term permitted has been ordered length- 
ened; improved sanitaiy conditions for school build- 
ings have been demanded; special state aid for poor 
districts has been set aside; agricultural instruction 
has been introduced; and an efiFort has been made to 
educate the district trustees to some better oonc^tion 
of their duties and responsibilities. The net result of 
twb decades of such efiFort is that a little more money 
b now bdng spent on rural education; the term is 
somewhat longer, and slowly increasing; the average 
schoolhouse is a little better, and a movement for 
schoolhouse improvement seems to have set in; the 
teachers have a little better training, and the salaries 
paid are a little higher; the trustee perhaps gains a 
little better conception of his functions before his suc- 
cessor is elected to office; and here and there one reads 
of a revitalized rural school which is rendering admir- 
able community service. The progress, though, has 
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been small compared with the effort expended, and 
not infrequently the progress made one year, with 
much effort, has all been lost a few years later. The 
process is too slow and too ineffective to accomplish 
much, and because it does not go to the root of the 
matter at all. 

The root of flie matter. The real root of the matter 
is that the district ^stem of 8cho(d administra1i<m 
and school financing is a system which is wasteful of 
effort and of funds, results in great educational waste, 
and is unprogressive to a high degree. But little 
marked progress in the improvement of rural schools 
has been made in any state where the district ^stem 
reigns supreme, and but little may be looked for until 
the district ^stem, with its local taxation and control 
and its multitude of little schools, is subordinated by 
general law to a better ^stem of orgamzation and 
management. The unwise multiplication of scho(d dis- 
tricts should be stopped, schools which will afford the 
kind of education needed by rural people should be 
provided instead, and a rearrangement of expendi- 
tures should be made which will provide sufficient funds 
to maintain the necessary number of good schools and 
attract good teachers to them. High-school advan- 
tages, of a kind suited to rural needs, now largely lack- 
ing, should also be provided for all. This is feasible 
only through a reorganization o! the educational re- 
sources of each county, and along good business and 
educational lines. 
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Bgtial rights for ftie eotrntiy child. Such a reorgani- 
sation proposes nothing more or less than the creation, 
for country chilcben, of as good schools for their needs 
as city children now enjoy. It omtemplates the aban- 
domnent of dozens of the smafl and inefficient one- 
teacher schools whidi dot the surface of almost eveiy 
county, and the creation, inst^id, of a much smaller 
number of centrally located schocds. 

CONSOLIDATION IN CENTBAL SCHOOLS 

The consoUdalioa morement The movement to 
restore to the countiy child something like equal ri^ts 
with the city child, in the matterof educational advan- 
tages, had its beginnings in Massachusetts as eai^y as 
1867, and as a movement has become known as that 
for the consolidation of schools. Little use was made 
of the law in Massachusetts until after the final aboli- 
tion of the district system, in 1882, and it was not un- 
til about 1890 that the consolidation of schools began to 
make marked headway there. Since then, under the 
restored town management of schools, much progress 
in consolidation has been made, not only in Massachu- 
setts, but in the other New England States as welL 

To the westward the movement b^^an in Ohio, with 
the abolition of the subdistrict system in 1802. In- 
diana began the movement in 1901, and, due largely to 
the absence o! the district system, this state has since 
then made remarkable progress in the consolidation 
of its Httle rural schools. 
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BEOBGANIZATION OF BtTBAL EDUCATION 
As a result of thirty yean (rf work, tlie state, by 
19S0, was 45 per cent consolidated. Id tlie twenty-nine 
years between 1891 and 10S0 the number of on&Toom 
schook in the state had been reduced from 8858 to 
4880, and there were in 18!20 a total of 1002 consol- 
idated schools. Eight counties were over 90 per cent 
oonsdidated, and one county, shown below, was 07.7 
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per cent, there being but three one-room schools left 
out of an original 181. 

Slow progress of consolidation. Up to recently the 
great progress in the consolidation of schools has been 
made in states using either the townships as the unit 
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CONSOLmATED SCHOOLS IN MAY, IMO 

Many of theteftre township ooiiMlidatioDt, and have both srsde mid high tchooL 
It took Iowa 17 yean to wcure the find 17 conaolidated acbocns, but in the six yean 
from 1914 to 1990 over SOO were organiwed. At a result 50,000 children have pa s sed 
from one-room rural to consolidated schools, and the state is now about one sixth 
oonsolidated. tMO one-room scboob have been doeed, but 11,000 stUl remain. 

for school administration, — the New England States 
(towns), Ohio» Indiana, Iowa, North Dakota, — or 
in states organized for schools with the county as the 
unit, — Maryland, North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana, or Utah. No marked progress up to very 
recently has been made in securing consolidations, de- 
spite much eflfort expended — for example, in Illinois, 
Kansas, and California — in the district-system states. 
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The stronger the district system was entrenched 
the greater the difficulty in securing consolidations* 
Both trustees and people seemed to unite to resist 
any change. 

Becent rapid adoption of the consolidation idea. 
Since about 1 914 a number of new influences have com* 
bined to force new attention to the consolidation 
idea. The World War proved to be an influence of the 
first importance, resulting as it did in a great in- 
crease in prices for everything needed, a great short- 
age of teachers, a necessary doubling of teachers' 
salaries, and a general increase of all tax rates. Since 
about 1914, also, the hard-roads idea has made very 
rapid progress, and in many states and counties tonlay 
a general state and county system of paved highways 
has been or is being constructed. 

These new influences have not only called new at* 
tention to the desirability of consolidating schools, but 
have also shown the possibility and desirability of 
larger consolidations than had before been thought 
possible. Using horse-drawn wagons to transport the 
pupils, the area of a township and the union of six to 
eight one-room schools represented about the maxi- 
mum limits for school consolidation. With good roads 
and automobiles, three to four townships and twenty 
to twenty-five one-room schools may now be consoli- 
dated into one institution. This is well shown in 
Figure 58, which shows the size and route for a large 
Colorado consolidated school. A number of such large 
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Fio. n. A lARGB COLORADO CONSOLIDATED DISTRICT (AFTER 

SCHRIBER) 

Tbb'niap covers four towiitblpo. about three of wbkh ere Indaded !b the Ser^penl 
•cfaool diftrict. A tenth route wei added in IMO. The average length of haul u It 
milet, and the longest haul 18^ miles. The School had, in IMO, a superintendent, 
five high-school teachers and a Drindpal. six nade teachers, two special teachers, 
and an enrollment of t78. The pilant connstedof the large modem-tjrpe high-echool 
building, a grade-school building of similar character, a two-story garsge and gym- 
nasium, a teachera^, for the women teachers, a home for the prindpaJ, a parson- 
age, and the superintendent's cottage. The buildings are pictured and the school 
detcribed la the final chapter of tbia.book. 
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districts have been formed in this state, BdBnnesota^ 
and elsewhere. 

As a consequence of these recent influences favor- 
able to the consolidation of schods, the movement, 
since about 1916> has progressed with a rapidity be- 
fore entirely unknown. New laws facilitating consolida- 
tion,^ and others giving state aid for transportation,* 
have been enacted. A 1919 law in Nebraska provides 
for a comprehensive plan of county reorganisation 
by providing a board to redistrict each county. In 
Tennessee, as in most other county-unit states, the 
county board of education has been given power to 
consolidate schools as may seem desirable, and to fur- 
nish transportation as needed. In consequence many 
states report a marked increase in the number of con- 
solidated schools after about 1916, and in some of our 
states where, by reason of the rough t(q>ography and 
sparse population one would not expect many consol- 
idations, as for example Colorado — see Figure 59 — 
rather remarkable progress has been made. 

Inaugurating the movement; the common plan. 
Two plans have been followed. The one which has usu- 
ally been used in the Northern States has been for those 

* For example, the Holmberg Act of Minnesota^ whidi requires 
the calting of an election on petition of 25 per cent of the resident 
foeehokkrs; requires the voting to be done in one central place instead 
of by districts, and the district is created if a majority of the votes 
cast are favorable. 

* In Minnesota a consolidated school may draw up to $4000 a 
year for transportation, and in Georgia state aid h given in pro* 
portion to the number of teachers employed. 
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interested in establishing such sdiools to look over the 
school map of a county and pick out certain natural 
concentrating centers* — communities where the ad- 
vantages of consolidation would easily be made evident. 
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Fig. 00. MAP OF COLORADO, SHOWING CONSOUDATBD SCHOOLS 

(AFTER SCHRIBER) 

Tbit map ihows progreai to end of June, lOSL The 146 black ipoto indicate 
oomolidated dbtrictt; the 50 circles proposed cooaoBdations. In 1917 tkei« were 
only SO consolidated schools in the state. At the end of 1021 there were 400 auto 
busect and 48 hotse-drawn vehicles used in tranq>ortatioii. 

and where the people w^;e progressive and likely to 
favor such an idea, — and then to begin a process of 
education of the people with a view to securing action. 
The first consolidated school in a county is usually 
hard to get voted, and requires much patient effort on 
the part of those interested. After one or two suc- 
cessful unions have been formed, others follow with 
more ease, and before long most of the progressive 
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portions of a county can be induced to fonn unions 
for the maintenance of such consolidated sdiools. 




Fn. 00. 8TRANDBD DISTRICTS 

A towni hip contolidatioli. Gentnl tcfaod located at one edge of the townsUp; 
•tnuided dbtricts too far eway to join, later on. 

This method of slow, general education has its ad- 
vantages, as well as its disadvantages. Its advan- 
tages lie chiefly in that progressive communities do 
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not have to wait for years for unprognessive commu- 
nities to experience conversion, but may go ahead at 
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once and plan what is best for their children. Its dis- 
advantages lie chiefly in that some unions are formed 
which are too small; that some districts are left 
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stranded, as it were, too small ever to form a imion 
alone, and not advantageously located for joining exist- 
ing unions, and that unions are formed with purely 
local interests in view, and with no thought as to organ- 
ization with reference to a comprehensive scheme for 
the county as a whole. These advantages and disad- 
vantages are well illustrated by Figure 60, showing 
two stranded districts in a township ccmsolidation. 

The result in Ohio. The consolidation plan as it 
works out may be illustrated by the map of an Ohio 
township given in Figure 61, and a description of the 
early results there. This township is one which early 
abandoned all of its district schools and centralized 
the pupils in a school at the center of the town- 
ship, the children being hauled to and from the 
school each day in transportation wagons. When first 
proposed in this township there was much opposition. 
This is always the case and must be expected. The 
first vote on the proposal resulted in its defeat, but the 
consolidated school-district was created shortly after- 
ward, by a small majority vote. Two years later a 
visiting commission from another township made a 
house-to-house canvass of this township, to ascertain 
the sentiment of the people toward the centralized 
school idea. They found but seven persons in the 
township still opposed to the idea, and of these, six had 
no children in the school. 

As a result of the consolidation effected the number 
of teachers was reduced one half, a township superin*^ 
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tendent of schools was employed, and a new interest 
and enthusiasm in the educational work of the town- 
ship was awakened. The total cost for the consoli- 
dated school thus provided, after paying for the nine 
transportation wagons, which was 53 per cent of the 
whole cost, was but $245 more than the nine little in- 
efficient rural schools had formerly cost. This is the 
general experience everywhere. Where the consoli- 
dated school costs more, it is nearly always because 
much better educational facilities are provided. 

The centralization plan. The map and the experi- 
ence of this township are illustrative of the plan. An 
area, neither too large nor too small, is incorporated by 
vote into a consolidated school-district. In Ohio or In- 
diana the township unit of school administration forms 
a ready-made area for the consolidation of schook. A 
location, as near the center of the consolidating area as 
is possible, is selected for the centralized sdiool, and a 
new and modem school building is erected there. The 
old district-school buildings are then abandoned and 
sold, or rebuilt for shops or teacherages, and wagons or 
automobiles, smnewhat of the type of the one shown on 
the plate inserted in this chapter, are used to gather up 
and haul all of the children to school each morning, and 
to return them to their homes each night. The auto- 
mobile is now becoming the conmion means for trans- 
porting the pupils. Frequently other forms of con- 
veyance are employed, sudi as the trolley, as is also 
shown on the plate. The trolley car and the automo- 
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bile make possible transportatioD for longer dintJinces, 
and hence permit of the formation of larger consolidat- 
ing diatricts. Instead of continuing the old process of 
carrying a small and a poor school nearer to tlte child. 
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the consolidation movement proposes to reverse the 
process and to cany the child some distance to a large 
and a good school, and usually one where, io addition, 
at least partial high-school advantages may also be ob- 
tuned. It takes him from his home in the morning, 
lands him safely and dry at the school, on time, each 
day, and then takes him back to his home each eve- 
ning, and in the same condition. 

Advantages of be plan. The advantages c^ the cod- 
aolidation plan may be summarized, as follova: — 

1. Both tbe enrollment and the attendance for the 
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consolidated area are materially increased. The gun 
in attendance in the sixth, seventh, and ei^th grades 
is usually marked. The provision of some high-school 
advantages also brings in the older pupils, who are 
now absent from the district schools. 

2. The elimination of tardiness and the reduction of 
absences to a minimnTn. The driver should be auth(H^ 
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ized to act as an attendance t^cer also, and to r^KMt 
reascwu tor all failures to attend. In conscdidated dis- 
tricts the percentage of attendance is about as good as 
in the cities. 

S. Pupils arrive dry and warm eadi day; there is no 
wet clothing to be dried, and colds and other troubles^ 
due to exposure, are materially reduced. 

4. The pupils are under the care of a nq>onsibIe 
person to and fro. and quaixding. smoking, prolamty» 
vulgarity, and improper language and conduct are pre- 
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vented, both to and from school. In some localities 
the protection thus afforded girls is veiy desirable. 

5. Better grading and classification of pupils is pos- 
sible, classes are large enough to stimulate enthusiasm 
and intellectual rivahy , and pupils can be placed where 
th^ can work to best advantage. Interest, enthusi- 
asm, and confidence come from contact with numbers. 

6. The number of grades which eadi teacher must 
handle is reduced from eight or nine to two or three* 
with longer recitation periods in consequence. 

7. Opportunity is provided for the introduction of 
good instruction in drawing, music, nature study, 
manual training, domestic science, and agriculture, as 
well as for the enrichment of other subjects <d study. 
It is the one great means for introducing these newer 
subjects into the rural school. 

8. The pupils have the advantages of better sdiool 
buildings and school sites; better schoolhouse equip- 
ment in heating, lighting, ventilation, and sanitaiy 
conveniences; and better teaching apparatus, books, 
maps, etc. All of these naturally follow a concentration 
of wealth and effort in the provision of school advan- 
tages, and often cost less per capita than the mudi 
inferior equipment now costs for small and scattered 
schools. 

9. It leads to school terms at eight or nine months, 
instead of the five or six commonly provided by the 
district schools; to the employment and retention of 
better teachers; to supervision for the school; and to 
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a higher grade of instruction. Instead of passing the 
teacher around from district to district, she is retained, 
and the pupils are passed from grade to grade. 

10. Community interest in education is quickened, 
and community pride in the school maintained isawak- 
ened. This leads to community interest as opposed to 
district interest; tends to break down the isolation and 
the stagnation dt rural communities; and leads to 
de^>er sympathy and better fellowship among the peo- 
ple. It improves the community as well as the school, 
and opens the way for such consolidated schools to be- 
come centers for the higher life of the community. 

11. It brings enough pupils together at one place 
to permit of the organization of group games, and thus 
provides for wholesome and stimulating play. The 
educative value of play is largely lost in the little dis- 
trict school, because there are not enough pupils to 
play many games. 

12. It is much more economical in administration, 
and this often holds true even after longer terms and 
better teachers have been provided. Much depends 
upon the economy with which the transportation can 
be arranged. If a wagon is required for each school 
closed the expenses will be about the same; if few^ 
wagons are required the expenses will be less. In the 
relative efficiency of the two kinds of schools there is 
no comparison, however. 

IS. It offers to the rural boy and girl, and hence 
to countiy parents, all of the desirable educational 
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advantages which the city boy or girl now obtains, 
and without having to go to the dty to obtain them. 

14. The traniqx»rtation feature indirectly aids in the 
building of better roads, which in turn makes rural life 
more attractive and hdps to break up the isolation. 

15. In reducing the number of teachers needed it 
diminates many of the poorest and the weakest, and 
it also reduces by from 85 to 80 per cent the number of 
district trustees required to manage the sdiools. Both 
of these are gains of much importance. 

Disadvaatages of fiie plan. The main objecticHis 
advanced against the plan may be summarized, as fol* 
lows: — 

1. D^redation of property; decreased valuation of 
farms in districts where schools have been closed. This 
idea has been disproved wherever the plan has been 
tried. A poor elementaiy school on a farm does not in- 
crease its value as much as a good school five or six 
miles away, with transportation and high-school ad- 
vantages provided. 

2. Dislike to sending children so far from home. A 
child one mile from home, who has to walk, is farther 
removed than a child five miles away, with transpor- 
tation, and not so well cared for. 

8. Necessity of taking a cdd lundb, instead dt com- 
ing h<Mne at noon, in the case of pujHls living near the 
school. This objection can be easily remedied by the 
school, by using the domestic-science equipment. 

4. Children obliged to travel so far in bad weather; 
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childim obliged to walk part of the way to meet tlie 
teuiit and tlien ride in damp clotliing; imsuitable con- 
veyance and driver; bad assodations en route. These 
objections can all be eliminated by tbe scbool authori- 
ties, whose duty it is to provide suitable drivers, proper 
coDveyaoces, and reasonable routes. 

5. Additional expense to parents to provide proper 
clothing to attend a central school. Hiis objection has 
been found to have little weight. 

6. Local jealousy; an acknowledgment that some 
section of the community has greater advantages and 
is outstripping other sections. This is a rather strong 
aif^ument, — with country people. 

7. It removes an ancient landmark, and is in the 
nature of an innovation. This is an even more for- 
midable argument 
with a cojuider- 
able class of rural 
people, to whom 
all progress is 
painful. Tbeai^ 
gument is tAtea 
really an a^u- 

!»«. on or TBI Lumuim ^^^j -^ ^^^^^ ^ 

consolidation, but it frequently takes years to make 
sudi people see it this way. Tlie presence of at least 
one hundred thousand such landmarks in the differ- 
ent states is one reason trity rural educsticm labon 
under so many difficulties. 
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The coim^-tmit plan. In the Southern States, where 
the county is the unit of school admuustxatkm, where 
township lines scarcely ezisti and where the district 
authorities have no functions of any importance, the 
county boards of education have been able to proceed 
with a plan for county oi^anization which has re- 
sulted, in many cases, in complete county OHudida- 
tion. This is well shown in the accompanying map (d 
Duval County, Florida, wb^e complete coiuolidatitni 
has not only been effected, but the location <d futura 
amsdidated schools has been provided for. 
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In this Florida county a complete reorganisation of 
the rural and village schools of the county has been 
made» and all placed under one central control. This 
central control is exercised by a Coimty Board of £d- 
ucation, which employs the County Superintendent 
of Schools, as well as all {nrincipals, teachers, and jan- 
itors, and manages all ot the schools of the county, 
outside of the central city, as a unit. Hie county sys- 
tem of schools then becomes exactly analagous to a 
city school system, and can be made to render a some- 
what analagous service. 

Advantages of file county unit. The evident advan- 
tages of this county plan of action are that the educa- 
tional resources of the county are dealt with as a unit, 
and a unified scheme for educational improvement and 
higher education for all is adopted at one time. Land 
and property values, number of children, probable fu- 
ture growth, topography and roads, climate as deter- 
mining size, educational needs, and natural community 
boundaries must all be considered in making an educa- 
tional survey of a county with a view to its educa- 
tional reorganization. The mistakes made in organizing 
independent unions may thus be prevented. It may 
take a little longer to secure the initial action, but ac- 
tion when taken is likely to prove far more satisfactory 
and permanent. A carefully worked-out plan for edu- 
cational organization can be worked out and approved 
as a basis for action. 
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The same form of comity reorganisation as that 
shown for a Florida comity is shown by the two maps 
of Ada County, Idaho, reproduced on this and the 
following page. The first shows the eiisting sdiod 
districts; the second, how the county might be re- 
organized into a much smaller numb^ of consolidated 
districts, with adequate provision for future growth* 
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The need for soch reoiganizatioiifl. It is only in con- 
solidated schools, such as have been described* and 
are further described and pictured in chapter ziv » that 
the educational and social needs of rural children can 
be adequately provided for. Somethings of course, can 
be done to improve the site* building, teacher, equip- 
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ment, and instruction in the isolated one-teacher rural 
school and make it better serve the community needs. 
With an especially capable teacher in charge it is pos- 
sible to make such schools exert a much larger educa- 
tional influence than is usual to-day. Still> after all 
has been done, the great handicaps of small classes 
and small attendance* numerous recitations with short 
time for each, lack of that stimulation to mental ac- 
tivity whidb comes only from contact with numbers, 
lack id opportunities for organized play, lack of special- 
ized instruction, lack of supervision and guidance, 
shorter terms, inadequate finance, — all these lay a 
heavy hand on the education of country boys and 
girls. Under the county plan of school administration 
asfoimd in theSouth and in Utah, which embodies the 
best form of educational control so far devised, these 
little district schools can be entirely eliminated and a 
series of good central schools can be established in their 
place. Only under such a system is high-school instruc- 
tion for all likely to be well worked out. 

Such schools natural community centers. It is in 
such central consolidated schools, too, that the future 
rural community centers, mentioned at some length in 
chapter v, can best be developed. Such schools be- 
come community landmarks, and attract general at- 
tention. If established in a little village, itself the 
natural center of a rural community, and properly 
equipped and managed, such central schools can be- 
come the very center of both the village and the com- 
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munity life. In addition to the ordinary daterooms, 
such schools should include rooms for manual training, 
sewing, domestic science, a science room, an assembly 
hall, and a combined school and public library. The 
school should possess space and rooms enough and be 
fitted with all the facilities necessaiy to enable it to 
become the center of the community life. 
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A community school illustrated. The above pic- 
ture of a one-stoiy school, and the floor plans which 
follow on the next page, will illustrate the idea. The 
same idea could be worked out for a two-stoiy build* 
ing. The six classrooms shown on the plan provide 
for the ordinaiy dasswork. The special subjects — 
ni^yinftl training, sewing, domestic science, agriculture, 
and science — are provided for in the basement, as is 
also part of the gymnasium work. In addition, the 
building has a good assembly hall on one comer and a 
library room on the other. The arrangement of the 
building is such that either of these may be used by 
the community without interfering with the work of 
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the school. The assembly hall, fitted with movable 
seats, can be used by the school for moming exercises, 
lectures, exhibitions, and special occasions, and also 
by the adult residents <d the community for lectures, 
public meetings, rural organization meetings, farmers' 
institutes, exhibitions, or social affairs. A piano, a lan- 
tern and screen, a stage, and possibly a moving-picture 
machine, should form part of the equipment of the 
hall. The library, at the other end at the corridor, 
and also accessible from the outside without disturb- 
ing the school, is the complement oi the assembly hall 
as a center for the community life. A children's room, 
with open bookshelves about the wall; stacks for stor- 
ing the community library, traveling libraries, and the 
school's books when not in use; reading-tables and 
magazine tables, and a librarian in charge of the room, 
constitute the essential features of the library room. 

Given now, in addition, a good site of four to five 
acres, with a teacherage, lawn, flowers, trees, play- 
grounds, experimental gardens, and all well laid out and 
planted, and we have an institution of which any com- 
munity may well feel proud. In the hands of teachers 
interested in rural welfare, such can be made not onlj 
strong educational institutions for rural people, but 
the very center of the higher life of the community as 
weU. The initial cost for buildings and equipment, 
when spread over the larger area, is relatively small, 
as is also the annual maintenance charge, while the 
educational and social benefits are very large. 
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A state reorganizatioii. With about twenty such 
schools to a county > UEBtead of a hundred and fifty little 
ones, or somewhere near two thousand consolidated 
schools instead of fifteen thousand district sdiools to 
an average state, the whole nature of rural life and 
education could be redirected and revitalized inadec- 
ade, and life on the farm could be given a new mean* 
ing. Sudi a change would also d]q)ense with the need 
for the services of from five to six thousand of the 
cheapest and most poorly educated of the rural teach- 
ers, as wdl as of some twenty-five thousand district- 
school trustees, both of which would be educational 
gains of gieat importance and significance. 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Istlieniz«lpopiiUtk]iimyo«ir<KMiityorooiiimim^ 

or decreasiog? 
8. Are new sdiool distckts still being fonned by the iDbdiviaioii 

of old districts? Is the opposite fwocess taking place? 
S. How many one-room schoobinyour county? Howmanyinthe 

state? l^Vhat is the average per county? 

4. How many district-school trustees (directors) does this fanply? 

5. Are your schod trustees paid for their services? What does this 
amount to per year» per county? For the whole state? 

S. Do yon have district trustees' instttntes each year? What do 
these cost? How useful are they? 

7. Have you had any experience with the oonsdidationc^ schools? 
What was the nature of it? 

8. Do you think of any other advantages ci consolidatko than 
those given? Any other disadvantages? 

S. Which is the more expensive* — a SISOO sdiool for an average 
daily attendance of 15» or a $10,000 school lor an average daUy 
attendance of 180? 



CHAPTER XI 

A NEW CUBRICULUM 

Qetb of our distinguished American scientists, now the 
chancellor of one of our large universities, (mce told the 
writer that in one of the first institute talks he ever 
gave he pointed out to the teachers pres^it the great 
overemphasis of grammar in our public-school work» 
and the desirability of reducing the time then given to 
this subject* At the dose of the address a school prin- 
cipal came forward and wrung his hand, saying that 
he agreed with him thoroughly, and had for years been 
advocating such a reduction, in order that more time 
might be secured for work in arithmetic. The writer 
once had a similar experience, except that the subjects 
involved were exactly reversed. 

The old cunicalmn. These two subjects of arith- 
metic and grammar have for too long occupied a place 
of first importance in both dty and rural education. 
In the amount of time consumed, and in the emphasis 
given to minor details, geography has long been a dose 
third. The amount of time given to each df these three 
subjects, and the great emphasis ^diich has been placed 
upon relatively unimportant information, have been 
out of all proportion to the real value of these subjects 
of study. These three subjects, together with 
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writing, spelling, history, and book physiology, have 
for long constituted not only the backbone, but abnost 
the entire content of our elementaiy-school knowledge. 
Eight or nine years of chikl life have been devoted to 
the study of these subjects alone. In the mean time, 
the great world of nature and the increasing needs of 
practical life have remained almost untaught and un- 
noticed. With the great changes which have taken 
place during the past haU-century in almost all of the 
conditions surrounding rural life, is it much wonder 
that our rural people have lost interest in the type of 
education usually provided in their rural schods? 

Instead of trying to adapt the school instruction to 
the particular needs of rural and village pupils, our 
schools have remained stationary and traditional in 
type. In the cities notable advances, on the whole, 
have been made, though highly traditional city-school 
^stems of the old type still abound. Among the rural 
and town schools, despite a few noteworthy examples 
of reconstructed schools here and there, the conditions 
generally show much less improvement. What were 
once the only subjects of instruction continue to be 
taught, almost to the exclusion of other subjects, and 
in much the old way. Teachers teach as th^ were 
taught, and what they were taught, and communities 
continue to demand instruction in the same old sub- 
jects, though profoundly dissatisfied with the results 
obtained. 

Why such instruction continues. Such instnic- 
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tion continues largely because of the great number 
of untrained teachers employed; because of the lack 
of ability to improve itself, which is one of the most 
prominent characteristics of the district system; and 
because of the, as yet, somewhat general lack of any 
effective educational supervision for our rural and 
small village schools. Tiaoking intelligait direction, 
these schools have merely drifted along in the old way. 
To the untrained or the poorly educated teacher, both 
of which abound, such formal book instruction is not 
<mly by far the easiest kind of instruction to give, but 
is also the only kind of instruction she knows how to 
impart. Of rather limited general education herself, 
lacking in professional insight, working without intdli- 
gent guidance, possessing little or no grasp of modem 
economic tendencies or of community social needs, and 
following dty-type textbooks and a uniform course of 
study, the young girl teacher is not to be greatly 
blamed if she teaches the way she was taught and main- 
tains a traditional school. To maint4iin discipline and 
get the pupils through the course of study have been 
for long the chief aim and end of rural-scho(d in- 
struction, and until recently our normal schools, al- 
most unconsciously, have been preparing their girls to 
fit into only such a traditional type of school. 

Recent attempts to change these conditions. Within 
the past two decades there has been a marked attempt 
to improve conditions and to change the nature of 
the work done in our rural and village schook. There 
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has been much discussion of the subject, and a deter- 
mined effort has been made, within the past nine or t^i 
years, to arouse trustees, teachers, and school officers 
to some proper conception of the needs and purposes 
of rural education. Legislation has also been invoked 
to this end. Trustees' institutes have been provided 
for in a number of states, agricultural instruction has 
been ordered introduced into the schools and inserted 
in the examination subjects for teachers, and many 
normal sdiools have at last begun to turn their atten- 
tion seriously to what ought to be their prime function, 
— that of educating teachers for the rural and town 
schook of the state. The subject has also been con- 
aidered seriously by superintendents' conventions, 
farmers' institutes, the state and local Granges, and in 
the magazines and the public press. . 

As a result of these many efforts more progress, nat* 
urally, has been made in some places than in others, 
and here and there one finds to-day examples of recon- 
structed rural schools which are rendering valuable 
rural service. The percentage of such schools in the 
total number, though, is still quite small, and the 
best examples of such are the consolidated schools, de* 
scribed in chapters x and xiv. The little one-teacher 
rural school, generally speaking, has as yet been but 
little touched by the new movement. Generations of 
educational traditions are hard to overcome, new 
teachers for the sevrice have to be trained, the district 
qrstem <^ management and maintenance interposes 
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serious difficulties to any rapid educational progress, 
and tiie lack of any efficient or effective supervision for 
rural educatiop, except in those states having a mod- 
em educational organization, abnost precludes the 
possibility of superimposing progress from above. 

The old traditional cuniculum. This old-type tra- 
ditional form of rural education is no longer adapted 
to meeting the needs of modem life, and the sooner it 
is changed and the rural school redirected and revital- 
ized, the better it will be for rural life and for rural 
education. The old traditional school-subjects now 
monopolize too much of the school time, much useless 
matter should be eliminated, the purpose of the in- 
struction in some of the subjects should be entirely 
changed, and all of the old subjects should be reduced 
to their proper place in a modem school curriculum. 
In the place of the matter thus eliminated, new sub- 
jects of instruction, dictated by modem needs, should 
be introduced. 

Ariflmietic. The redirection of the old subjects of in- 
struction is of first importance. The great overempha- 
sis of instruction in arithmetic should be stopped, and 
the problems given should be made practical by reduc- 
ing them to farm, rather than dty , terms. Few people ^ 
ever have use for more arithmetic than addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, fractions, and per- 
centage, and it is a waste of precious time to teach 
more. If all arithmetic were eliminated until the third 
grade, much of the emphasis thereafter put upon men- 
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tal work in the f ow fundamental operations and rinn 
pie fractions, concrete problems dealing with home 
conditions introduced, and the ui^er-grade arithmetic 
shaded off into drawing, manual work, domestic 
science, and agricultural practice, it would be a great 
gain in arithmetical as well as in practical training, and 
would result in a great saving of time for other more 
important instruction. The reckoning of farm crops, 
problems of threshing and harvesting, problems deal- 
ing with the cost of growing farm crops, dairy and poul- 
try problems, horse and cattle problems, problems re^ 
lating to birds and insects or weeds and field crops, 
gardening and fruit-raising problems, caipentry and 
painting problems, weighing and sale problems, farm- 
labor problems, drainage and fertilizing problems, — 
such are types of ccnnmunity problems which may be 
made concrete and vital, and with which every coun- 
try community abounds. Some day, when our farm- 
ers grow wise enough to see that uniform textbooks 
for a state are not the best things for the rural schools, 
th^ will discard the city textbook and demand arith- 
metics, readers, and other books written primarily for 
use in the rural schools. 

Gtammar and language. As for formal grammar, 
this could be eliminated almost entirely, and with no 
real educational loss. No greater educational fallacy 
has been imposed upon us than the time-worn asser- 
tion that the study of English grammar teaches chil^ 
dren to speak and write the English language correctly • 
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Grammar is the logic <^ a language* and as such is a 
study for mature rather than for immature minds. It 
would be a decided gain if aU formal grammar* as such* 
were postponed to at least the eighth year* and better 
still to the high school. This does not mean that com- 
position and language study would not be tau^t* but 
that such would be taught rather as an incident to the 
expression of the ideas the children have obtained from 
the study of concrete things. One may come to use* 
habitually* good English in the expression of his ideas* 
and still be almost ignorant of the rules of formal gram- 
mar. Too often such rules and such study interpose a 
serious obstade between the child and the expression 
of his ideas* and confuse and impede rather than help 
him in obtaining that facility in oral and written ex- 
pression which is the object of language study. Agreat 
saving of sdiool time for other and better purposes 
can be effected here. 

Geogn^y. In geography* too* much time is given 
to the m^e memorisation of useless intellectual lum- 
ber. A hoy is drilled in fxhocA on the capes and bays 
of the coast of Maine* the products of California* the 
geography of Central America* and the size and loca^ 
tion of the countries of Europe. He memorises the in- 
formation* and makes his passing mark on it. Later on 
when there is abigfire in Bangor* he has no idea as to 
its locatkm; when it is proposed in Congress to remove 
the tariff on lemons* he does not know that this will 
affect a great California indusby; he is astonished 
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when you tell him that you sail ahnost diied^y south 
in passing through the Panama Canal; and when a 
war breaks out in the Balkans, he has no idea as to 
where the Balkans are or what peoples live there. His 
mind has been ** disciplined '' on information which he 
forgets as soon as possible, to give room tor informa- 
tion, which, to him, it is more worth while to know* 

Of the local geogn^hy of his own environment, he 
may remain supremely ignorant, and of soils, roads, 
local boimdaries, products, hills and valleys, water- 
courses, sense of direction, climate, seaports, trade- 
centers, industries, and the intercommunicaticm and 
interdependence of peoples, he may have no practical 
conception. His geography has been book knowledge, 
easily forgotten because it was never tied up with his 
.^common knowledge and his home environment. A 
great decrease in the amount of time giv^ to Ixx^ and 
map geography, an^d an increase in the amount of at- 
tentbn given to the connecting of geographical study 
with the rural environment, would be a great rural 
educational gain. Sand tables are as important as 
maps, and out-of-door study is here of the first impor- 
tance. No one of the old studies offers such fine chances 
for dose correlation with the local conununity life. 
Too often we mistake, for an end in itself, what is 
merely a means or a tool for securing self-education, 
and are in the position of a sdiool principal the writer 
once knew, who refused to promote a bright boy from 
the rizA to the seventh grade because he had studied 
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tbe geography of Asia and not Africa, though there 
was no question as to the boy*s ability to do the 
seventh-grade work. 

Physiology and hygiene. We have been teaching 
physiology for nearly half a century in our schools, 
yet of how little practical use it has been to us! The 
quiet vothig-out of the open saloon which recent years 
have witnessed in all parts of the countiy is perhaps 
the greatest asset of our physiology teaching. We have 
learned the names and the number of our bones, the 
pairs of muscles and nerves, and the anatomical con- 
struction of our different organs, but of practical hy« 
^ene we have learned but little. Our teachers are not 
taught such practical hygiene, and know but little 
about it; the pe^Ie^emselves, as a mass, know but 
veiy little as to sanitary conditions; and only recently 
have we begun to direct our attention to the proper 
form of physi^dogy instruction. Most of this new 
awakening is due to the state boards of health and to 
the newspapers, instead of to the sdiools. 

The real needs in sudi instruction are liggi fipic> rather 
than an atomica l. How many bones or pairs of mus- 
cles or nerves we have, or what are their names, are 
matters of no consequence; the important matter is 
that children know how to take proper care of th^ 
bones, muscles, and nerves. Still more important are 
the great sq pitaiy problem s, particularly of rural life. 
Many rural homes and many rural schoolhouses do not, 
as yet, have even the rudiments of sanitaiy arrange- 
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Need for better health knowledge. The recent amiy- 
draft medical examinations have given us a rude shock 
as to the physical condition of our young men. Their 
lack of simple hygienic knowledge was also clearly re- 
vealed by the camp life and discipline, and here the 
boys from rural districts appeared to less advantage 
than did city boys. In the first draft, approximately one 
in four of the young men between the ages of 21 and 
80, the time when a young man should be in the prime 
<^ physical condition, were rejected for the army be- 
cause of physical defects which would incapacitate them 
for the life of a soldier. Others who were accepted 
had to be placed in developmental battalions to bring 
them up to physical standard. Had our young women 
between the same ages been called up for important 
national duty there is reason to think that an even 
larger percentage among them would have been re- 



Such tests of a nation's stamina are startling, and 
these revelations as to the physical incapacity of our 
young men, together with the many recent studies of 
rural and city health conditions, have given a new em- 
phasis to the demand for constructive health work in 
our schools and better health instruction by teachers to 
the children. Child and rural hygiene is a new study 
which rural teachers must become familiar with, and 
county health supervision must be added to the su- 
pervision of geography and arithmetic It b certainly 
<^ equal importance. 
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ments. Nowhere more than in the open ooimtiy is there 
need for instruction relating to soil, water, and milk 
pollution; to the general unsanitary conditions of the 
homes and yards; to the importance of cleanliness and 
fresh air; the care <^ common acciden t s and disorders; 
the proper care of the sick; and to tiie baneful effects 
of improper diet, intemperance, advertising quacks, 
and patent medicines. The prevalence of hookworm 
in the South, and of malaria and typhoid everywhere 
as rural diseases, emphasises the importance of some 
such sanitary instruction. How and what to eat, the 
importance of fresh air, the nature and prevention 
of disease, the importance of proper attention to 
disorders, and the evils of intemperance are types of 
mf ormation of which rural people stand in particular 
need, and boys and girls on leaving sdiool should 
cany such practical hygienic knowledge away with 
them and apply it to their lives. Such information 
is far more important as information, far more useful 
for life purposes, and far more educative to youth than 
the location of Cape Blanco, the rule for the use of 
the objective case, or the ability to distinguish the 
tibia from the fibula. 

Wstorj. In history, too, the great field of national 
growth and of agricultural and industrial expansion, 
and the rich field of civic life and duties, present in- 
structional opportunities too important for teachers 
to spend time in memorisdng the skeleton of history. 
Wars, individual battles, and unimportant dates 
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should be sacrifioed for the personal^ inspurational, and 
national sides of our national development. The study 
of histoiy should leave a patriotic inspiration, rather 
than a bundle of dry facts. 
Reading. In reading, also» deq)ite a recent enrich- 
ment of the work, 
there is still much 
room for improve- 
ment. Reading is 
still too much of an 
art in itself , instead 
of a tool for useful- 
ness in other sdiool 
and in life work. 
Pupils are too f re* 
quently tauc^t to 
read from a reader, 
but a love for read- 
ing and a habit of 
seeking informa- 
tion from. books is 
not developed in 
them. The reading work of our rural and town schools 
lacks application, content, and scope, and needs to be 
connected, in a better way, with good literature and 
with the other work of the sdiool. More books should 
be read, the supplemental reading should be materially 
increased in quantity, the number and the range of 
outside books read should be extended, the love for 
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good literatuie should be built up> and reading as 
an isolated art should be made to give place to 
reading for pleasure and for use. 

Redirecting the scfaooL Such changes as these need 
to be made in the old traditional subjects, partly to 
improve tiie instruction in them» and partly to make 
room for other new subjects of importance for modem 
life. A twentieth-centuiy civilization cannot be advan- 
tageously maintained on an eariy-nineteenth-centuiy 
curriculum and type of school, and one of the import 
tant duties of school officers, charged with the admin- 
istration of the course of study, is to cut deeply into 
these old traditional subjects and to redirect the teach- 
ing of what is left. The reading and histoiy need en- 
richment, physiology needs to be made personal and 
useful, geography needs to be made interpretive, and 
the arithmetic and language work should, in large part, 
be made a natural outgrowth of other instruction 
withm and without the sdiool. In the place of the in- 
struction eliminated, new subjects of instruction, deal- 
ing with twentieth-century needs and problems, should 
be introduced, and teachers secured who are trained to 
handlethem. Lithe majority of our cities such changes, 
redirections, and additions have been made, but no- 
where are such changes, redirections, and additions 
more needed than inourrural and small-village schools. 
The special necessities of life on the farm, the peculiar 
needs of rural and small-village life, and the special 
need of interesting country children in counby 
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eaily* all contribute to make such a redirection of the 
school of fundamental importance there. 

New inatructio&al needs. The center of rural civili- 
sation is the home and the f arm, and the great rural 
needs relate to domestic and agricultural life. How to 
make better homes» how to live more happily and 
better, how to improve the farm and its returns, and 
how to provide a better and a richer life for people in 
the open country, are the fundamental needs of rural 
communities to-day. As was stated earlier in this 
book, the school, if it is to be a vital force and to serve, 
must relate itself to the community in which it is lo- 
cated, and must so shape its instruction as to express 
and minister unto these same fundamental needs. To 
do this there should be added to the course of study 
of every rural school, in place of much of what has 
been and too often still is taught, good instruction in 
nature study, agriculture, manual training, domestic 
science, music, and play. Just what should be indtided 
in each of these new subjects will naturally vary some- 
what with different conununities, but whatever is done 
certainly should not be a mere copy of what has been 
worked out for the cities. 

Nature study and agriculture. Nature study, school 
gardening, and agricultural instruction are all related 
to one another, and no school has such excellent op- 
portunities for effective instruction in these subjects 
as our rural and village schools. To open the minds of 
young pec^le to the world of nature about them, to 
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make them observant and thoughtful, and to ffve 
them a mass of practical knowledge relating to the 
soils, the plant life, and the animal life of their sur- 
roundings, are the fundamental objects in such instruc- 
tion. 

Beginning at first with generalijsed nature study and 
involving experimental gardening and growing, the 
work should gradually shade, during the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades, into the study of the elements of 
agriculture. The farm life and farm experiences of the 
conununity offer excellent opportunities for observa- 
tion and illustration and for testing and applying; and 
the work is so fruitful of possibilities that, if well 
taught, much of the other work of the school may be 
made to hinge about this center of scientific informa- 
tion. Few subjects of instruction offer such golden 
opportunities for real life-instruction as does agricul- 
ture in an agricultural conununity. The opportunities 
for changing a dead school into a live one, by such in- 
struction, are veiy large for any teacher who has energy 
enough to find out what to do and insight enou^ to 
know how to do it. 

What can be tauj^t The study of the soils of the 
conununity, with reference to their composition, cul- 
tivation, fertilization, drainage, and crop-producing 
qualities, is full of educational possibilities. The study 
of farm and garden plants, with reference to varieties, 
soils, tillage conditions for growth, conunon diseases, 
harvesting, costs of raising, selection and care of seedsb 
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some form of agricultural work. When a father finds 
that he has been beaten in a contest by his boy, osing 
new practices learned at school, he soon takes a new 
interest in rural education. The work soon leads to 
contest work in boys' and girls* agricultural dubs* and 
to entry in township, county, and state agricultural 
contests. The stimulating mental effect of such ac- 
tivity can hardly be overestimated. 

Domestic science. Equally important for the girls 
is some work in domestic science, given with particular 
reference to the home life and needs of children. The 
nature study, school gardening, and agricultural work 
contain much that is preparatoiy for such instruction. 
While the work of the seventh and eighth grades will 
naturally differentiate a little for the two sexes, espe- 
cially in the consolidated schools, much of it can still 
be done in common, and with advantage, in the one- 
teacher rural school. The general science, the garden- 
ing, the milk tests, the study of molds and decay, the 
study of sprays for plant diseases, the principles of 
bacterial action, the simfde problems in chemistiy and 
physics, the study of foods and food materials, the 
planning of kitchens and homes, house furnishing, 
house sanitation, household accounts, econcmy in pur- 
chasing and marketing, and something as to the qual- 
ity of textile fabrics and their adaptabiKty, — these 
are almost equally important for the Ix^s and the girls 
in our rural schools. It must not be forgotten that 
fanning and successful and happy farm life are essen- 
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tiaXfy a partnership business between a man and a 
wcHnan, and the success of the business depends upon 
the intelligent codperation of each of the partners. The 
men, too» need enlightenment upon some of these topics 
even more than do the women. 

Beyond this common basis of knowledge, the girls 
should be given elementary instruction in the house- 
hold arts, in household management, and clothing and 
decoration* The household arts ou^t to include in- 
struction in the selection and care of food materials* 
some ideas as to food values, the preparation of foods 
for woi^ers and invalids, canning and preserving, 
the proper serving of foods, and the proper care of 
the dining-room and kitchen. Household manage- 
ment ought to include elementary instruction in the 
proper arrangement and care of the house, economical 
and practical furnishings, house cleaning and sanita- 
tion, laundry work, nursing and propar care of the sick, 
home emergency measures, and household accounts. 
The work in clothing and decoration should include 
simple sewing, the use of patterns, use of a machine, 
simple millinery, some study of textile fabrics, their 
adaptations and costs, and some study of color harmony 
and design in clothing and in house furnishing. 

The absolute unadaptability of the common-type 
one-room rural school for any such instruction will be 
at once apparent. It is a survival of the past, built to 
meet the needs of an earlier-nineteenth-century text- 
book education. If we propose to offer a twentieth- 
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oentuiy education, the school needs to bereconstracted 
entirely and to be given an entirely new equipment. 
Simple sewing alone is possible on the desks of the old* 
type school. For this newer work the type of school 
building shown in Fig. 50, Figs. 52-54, or in Figs. 72- 
74, and the kind of equipment described in chapter ix, 
are both essential. 

Manual training. Manual training for boys is also 
an essential, if the needs of modem rural education are 
to be met. Some parts of the work might be taken by 
the girls as well, as some facility in the use of took is 
desirable for the woman as well as for the man. In the 
consolidated school, and to some extent in the one^ 
room rural school as well, the work will naturally 
differentiate itself into work which the boys will do 
somewhat alone. Besides offering a desirable physical 
relief from the monotony of books and seat work, this 
work ought to include instruction in the use of tools 
and materials, and practical work in construction and 
repair work of a kind conunon on the farm. It should 
not be confined to wood alone, but should include 
leather. A little paint and concrete work could also 
be included, A good workbench and tools, with a 
grindstone and a whetstone for their care, are neces- 
sary; while a simple set of tools for harness and shoe 
repair, and a few paint-brushes and trowels are desir- 
able. The construction work, after certain funda- 
mental instruction, should be applied ta meet the 
needs of the school* the farm, and the home. 
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Again, f ot sudi work, the inadequacy of the typical 
rural schoolhouse and its equipment will at once be 
apparent. Not only has it no tools, but almost no 
place to set up a workbench, even if the tools were pro- 
vided* While it is possible to set up a workbench in 
the ordinaiy sdiocdroom, and such is certainly prefer- 
able to no manual instruction at all, the need of the 
workroom, sudi as is shown in Hg. 50, Figs. 52-54 or 
Fig. 74, will at once be apparent. In the consolidated 
schools such instruction can be provided for with ease, 
and made most effective in the traming of youth. 
(See pictures of the Harlem School, in chi^. xnr.) 
^The home-project idea and work. Another very 
important and relatively recent addition to the work 
of our rural and town schools is home-project woik. 
Such work is particularly adaptable to rural school 
work and reflects directly on rural-life problems. By the 
home project is meant the determination, by teacher 
and pupil, upon some simple piece of work to be done 
at home, such as making something useful of concrete 
or wood, or stiU better upon some simple but controlled 
farm experiment, such as trying out some particular 
crop or determining yield und^ set conditions, or the 
improvement of production of a certain area of com 
or a certain number of rows of potatoes in the parent's 
field. Hog and chicken raising represent other proj- 
ects often used. For girls the project may consist in 
some phase of the home work, again under fixed con- 
ditions. 
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In each case the piojeet is defimtdy detennined upon 
and the conditions under which it is to be carried on are 
definitely fixed in advance. Not infrequently the pupil 
works in competition with father or mother, and usu- 
ally shows them» in the end» new and better ways of 
doing things. A commercial value is usually calcu- 
lated out for all that is done, and this is valuable not 
only as teaching thrift and awakening a sense of the 
value of labor, but as teaching the elements of farm 
accounting as well. 

Such work has very valuable educational bearings, 
keeps boys and girls interested in what is a form of 
educational extension, and is a great unifier of home 
and school in that it gets the child interested in what 
the parents are doing and the parents interested in 
what the children are doing. It brings school and home, 
and teachers and parents together. It provides useful 
manual and intellectual employment at home, and 
tends to teach fundamental agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and industrial principles and tAin pupils for 
successful farm and home management and operation. 
Organized play. Organized play is another desirable 
addition to the curriculum of our rural schools. The 
children do not need the play so much for the sake 
of mere exercise, because most rural children have 
plenty of mere muscular exercise.. The need from the 
exercise point of view is greater in the consolidated 
schools, because there tranq)ortation usually takes 
the place of walkicg. The great play needs are educar 
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tional and social, and not merely physical. A common 
sight around a rural schoolhouse is a little bunch of 
children huddled up together against the schoolhouse, 
at noon and at recess, doing nothing, and with almost 
no initiative to action or group activity. Rural chil- 
dren carry into the school the rural isolation and rural 
lack of cooperative effort, and they need that train- 
ing in wholesome play which will awaken the play . 
instinct, develop group activity and individual initia- ^ 
live and give grace to the carriage of the body as \ 
well. Some playground apparatus ought to be pro- 
vided for every rural-school ground. This need not be 
expensive, and part of it could be made with advan- 
tage in the manual-training work of the school itself. 
Basketball, volley ball, indoor baseball, and football 
are possible in any school, and swings, rings, hurdles, ^ 
and parallel bars could be provided without much ex- 
pense. A consolidated school should have all of these, 
with tennis courts and a ball-ground in addition. 

The supervision to be given schoolyard play nat- 
urally differs somewhat with the different ages of 
the children. With the little ones the teacher must in- 
itiate and assist and guide and keep interest going, 
and teach them how to play many simple games suited 
to their ages. The middle groups are harder to handle, 
and must be allowed to follow much their own wishes, 
so long as this is wise and not harmful. The older pu- 
pils need starting and direction, but much less super- 
vision, and the girls need more attention than do the' 
boys. 
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Few things do so much as organized play to develop 
a school morale, bring out timid and backward pupils, 
transform the schoolyard bully into a useful person, 
create good feeling, teach self-control, and develop in 
pupils the qualities needed for good citizenship. The 
school playground can be made a valuable aid in 
dvjjp training. 
^•'The new and flie old compared. The comparative 
value of the new and the old instruction is striking. 
One prepares directly for usefulness and efficiency in 
life, while the other does not. If the new instruction 
were well introduced, it would not only prove most f^ 
totctive to young people, but it would be possible to 
center about it much of the old traditional instruc- 
tion, over which we have worked so hard and so long. 

^ If arithmetic were omitted almost entirely until the 
third grade; then about three years of work given in 
the use of the four fundamental operations, fractions, 

. and percentage; then, beginning with the sixth grade, 
omitted almost entirely as a subject of study, but ap- 
plied continually thereafter in the work in agriculture, 
domestic science, manual training, and drawing; — 
how easy the teaching of arithmetic could be made, 
and what an amoimt of time could be saved for instruc- 
tion much more worth while« If , also, formal grammar 
were banished almost entirely from the elementary 
school, and what little wias retained were used by the 
teacher to illustrate usage* and the oral and written 
language work were then based on what the pu] 
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knew and were doing, how easy language teaching 
would become, and what a vast amount of time and 
energy would be saved for more useful employments. 
Why not have oral and written language work on set- 
ting a hen, managing an incubator, selecting seed- 
corn, raising alfalfa, shearing lambs, making an apron, 
baking bread, testing milk, mending harness, or on how 
to make a pigeon box? 

Possible correlations. Around these new subjects 
of instruction much of the old instruction could be 
correlated. Arithmetic, language work, and much of 
the work in physiology and hygiene, geograi^y, and 
drawing could be closely correlated with the work in 
agriculture, domestic science, and manual training. 
Some of the reading could also be so correlated. This 
would then leave history, literature, and music as th^^ 
inspirational and cultural subjects of the school^^'Cm 
group of studies would be for practical training, and 
of direct vocational value; the other for inspiration,^ 
amusement, and cultural ends. Such a change and 
redirection of rural education, eith^ in the one-room* 
one-teacher school or the school of the consolidated 
type, would prove of inestimable value to rural chil- 
dren, and ultimately to rural life as well. 

How far is such redirection possible? Howfarsudi 
a redirection of rural education can be accomplished 
with the one-teacher district school as the unit is a 
questicm. Something, of course, can be done, especially 
in the county-qrstem states, but in the strong district- 
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system states and in states where low salaries and un- 
trained teachers are the rule, the results are likely to 
bear but little relation to the amount of energy ex- 
pended. Given a poorly educated and an untrained 
teacher, who has gained her stock of educational ideas 
by preparing for the county teachers' examination; a 
typical one-room, box-like, rural schoolhouse; finan- 
cial support derived largely from local sources; the dis- 
trict-trustee system of control; and a county superin- 
tendent nominated at the primary, and elected at a 
general election, and for two-year terms; and we have 
a combination whidi can hardly be excelled for pro- 
ducing and maintaining inefficient rural service. The 
redirection of rural schools under sudi conditions calls 
for almost superhuman powers. 

On the other hand, given a normal-trained or other- 
wise weU educated teacher, with some adequate grasp 
of rural needs and problems; an intelligent conmiunity, 
willing to pay for good schools; and a school building 
which has either been built or reconstructed to meet 
modem educational needs, sudi as is shown in Fig. 50, 
Figs. 52-n54, Fig. 69, or Figs. 72-74; and it is then pos- 
sible to create a new type of rural one-room schooL 
Given, in addition, an effective system of township or 
county supervision, and it is possible to make sudi a 
redirected school as efficient as small one-room rural 
schools can be made. If, however, large educational 
efficien<7 and as high a grade of education for rural 
children as for city children is desired, then the con- 
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solidated school, such as is described in chapters x and 
xiv, must be instituted. It is only in such consoli- 
dated schools that the country child will ever obtain 
an education which, for him, is the equal of that en- 
joyed to-day by the dty child, and only by means of 
such redirected education will the chief present ob- 
stacles to keeping country boys and girb on the farm 
be overcome. 

The rural hi^ school. When we turn from the ele- 
mentary school to the rural high school, another prob- 
lem in the redirection of rural education at once faces 
us. A separate chapter could be written on the rural 
high school alone, but the limits of this book forbid; 
still more, for our purposes it is not necessary. The 
q^mej^lincUiles which apply for the elementary school 
apply for the high school as well. All over our land ; 
to-day are high sdiools, located in villages which are , 
the centers of distinctly rural communities, and ii^ch ; 
are offering only an old-style course of instruction. The ' 
chief result of such instruction, so far as it relates to : 
the farm, is to stimulate the cityward tenden<7 among i 
the young people. Almost nothing relating to farm \ 
life is taught; almost everything relates to prepara^;' 
tion for college, the life of the professions, or a life of | 
cultured ease. • 

Book instruction almost entirely diaracterizes the 
work offered. Four yeais of Latin, two of some other 
language, four of English, four of history, two of math- 
ematics* and one of science, with perhaps a couple 
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of years of commercial work, characterize the usual 
small-village or rural high school. Excepting the sci- 
ence, all the subjects are te xtbook subjects, and are 
the cheapest things the school coulJ^oSfe^. A room, a 
stove, and a teacher represent almost the entire ex- 
pense for instruction. In the city high schools, on the 
other hand, we find many of these new subjects of 
study well introduced. There we find good laboratories 
existing for instruction in the different sciences, and 
manual training and domestic science in all of their 
important aspects are taught. A number of city high 
schools have also recently introduced agriculture, not 
because of its practical value for city children, but be- ; 
cause of its superior value as a means of mental train- • 
ing. The village high school, though, remains highly 
traditional, and offers an excellent preparation for de- 
serting the farm and going to the city to live. Its work 
bears but little relation to rural life or rural needs. 

Redirecting the hig^ school. llie same redirection 
of education is needed for the village and rural high 
school as for the rural elementary school. As in the 
elementary school, the high school which ministers to 
rural and village needs should relate itself to the life of 
the community which supports it, and for whose bet-! 
terment it alone exists. There is little need for instruc- 1 
tion in Latin in such schools, and probably not for 
German either. The English needs redirection, and 
the history reduction and redirection. A course deal- 
ing with social, economic, industrial, and political 
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problems should be introduced. Music, art» and phys- 
ical education should be added. 

The science work needs to be expanded. Agricul- 
ture» home economics, and manual work should be in* 
troduced, and taught in a more thorough and more 
extended manner than in the grades. The work in 
these subjects, begun in the grades, should be extended 
and carried on in the high school, into lines of advance- 
ment not possible in the grades. For the study of agri- 
culture, bams, a greenhouse, a dairy laboratory, and 
liberal acreage are now needed; for domestic science, 
good kitchens, dining-room, sewing-room, and an art- 
room are desirable; for manual training, good facili- 
p ties for woodworking, forging, farm blacksmithing, 
and concrete work are necessary. A good illustrative 
museum of agricultural, textile, mechanical, and com- 
mercial material would be a very desirable addition. 

The country boy ^0 goes to the city. The question 
may naturally arise> What about the boy or girl who b 
not destined to remain on the farm? This is a good 
question. While but few city children will ever be- 
come farmers, and most country children will find their 
place on the farm, yet, on the other hand, it is true 
that not all country children will be needed on the 
farm, and some are of such type that their largest 
future lies elsewhere. Should all, then, be trained 
as thou^ all were to become fanners and fanners' 
wives? 

What, after all, is education? Is it merely the ac- 
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cumulation of a stock of traditicMial knowledge for pos- 
sible use later in life, or is education the living of life 
and life's experiences, in the best sense of these terms, 
as we go along? Is education the mere memorization 
of facts, or is it also the awakening of the power to 
think, and the refining of one's practical judgments^ 
with a view to preparation for real usefulness in life? 
An answer to these questions will answer the other 
question. Ekiucation, unrelated to one's environment 
and daily life, is bookish and likely to be ine£Fective; 
education closely tied up with one's richest life experi* 
ences, whatever these may be, is likely to prove eflfec- 
• tive anywhere. It really matters little whether the fu- 
ture man or woman lives on the farm or in the city, for 
the kind of training which will adapt a man or woman 
to life in the open country will prove useful anywhere; 
and it will prove useful largely because it has been 
effective in awakening thinking, establishing stand- 
ards, and refining ju^Jgments. 

QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION 

1. Do you agree with either of the teadien mentioned in the first 

paFBgraph of this chapter? Why? 
8. How long has it been since you have had need, in your business 

life outside of school work, for any arithmetical knowledge 

beyond addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, simple 

fractions, and percentage? 
S. Aside from your school woric, how much use do you ever have 

for the technical rules of grammar, or for parsing and analysis? 

4. Is it true that the study of English grammar trains young peo- 
ple to use the English language correctly? 

5. What should be the main purpose in touting reading? 

8. What should be the main purpoae in teadiing geography? 
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7. How ftt b the maintenance of disctpline and getting pupQl 
through the course of study: — 

(a) The ends you set up in your school work? 
(6) The community measure of your eflSciency? 

8. What would you need to do to change such standards? 

9. How far does your course of study prepare pupils to meet the 
needs of the modem life of which they probably will form a part? 

10. Do you use such problems in arithmetic as are given on page 
261? If so» where do srou get them? 

11. Do you think there would be a gain if different kinds of arithme- 
tics and readers were used in country schools, from those used In 
dty schools? Why? 

18. How important do you make the local geography? How oodd 

you connect such teaching with community welfare? 
18. Why is hygiene of particular importance for rural schools? 

14. Why is a redirection of the old subjects of the school curriculum 
particularly desirable for country children? 

15. Have you ever tried to change a dead school into a live one 
by means of nature study* school gardening, and agriculture? ^ 
What did you do, and how did it work? 

10. Aside from the practical value of the knowledge, what s the edu- 
cational value of such studies as agriculture, gardening, manual 
training, and domestic science in developing practical judgments 
and stimulating mtellectual activity? 

17. Wherein will instruction in manual and domestic work tend to 
give greater skill in farm woric and make farm life mote attracy 
tive? 

18. How could you introduce manual work into a rural sdiool, if you 
had no equipment, and no place for it was allowed In the course 
of study? 

19. What kind of organized plajrs would be roost useful with rural 
children? What kind are feasible in a small school? 

20. Are the rural high schools of your community real rural high 
schools, or old-type city high schools located in the country? If 
the latter, why do they continue to be such? 

21. What do you think of the statement that a good edocatkm is 
one related to one's environment? 

22. What do yon undentand educatkm to be and to mean? 
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A NEW TEACHER 

A ii«w tetdier needed. In reading the preoedlng 
diapt» the leader has, no doubt, had raised m his 
nund many tunes the question as to where teachers 
are to be found who can do such work for our rural 
schoob. The question is a pertinent one, and how to 
secure an efficient corps of teadiers for our rural 
schools is one of the most important problems now 
htdore us. Without intentional disreqiect to teachers 
now engaged in rural service, it must, nevertheless, be 
acknowledged that the average rural teacher of to-day 
is a mere slip of a girl, often almost too young to have 
f cnrmed as yet any concepti<Mi of the problem of rural 
life and needs; that she knows little as to the nature of 
children or the tedmique of instruction; that her edu* 
cation is very limited and confined larg^ to the dd 
traditional schoolnrob jects, while of the great and im- 
portant fidds ci science she is almost entirely ignorant ; 
and that she not inf requ^itly lacks m those qualities 
of leadendiip wfakh are so essential for rural progress. 

Training and wages conqMured. Wh^i we compare 
her training and her services with the wages she re- 
oeives we are led to feel, however, that our rural com- 
munities get all or more than they pay for, despite her 
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many defid^icies. As kte as 1918 the average yearly 
salary of all teiK^iers in the United States was as low 
as $606» with a number of states below $400. The in- 
evitable result of such salaries is poorly-trained teach- 
ers, to whom teaching is too often but a temporary 
makeshift* While there has since been a material in- 
crease in teachers* salaries, induding rural teachers, 
the conditions in many of our states still make the re- 
tention of adequately pr^Mued teachers in the coun- 
try almost an impossibility. The result is a constimt 
changing of teachers, and only a few years of service 
for those who teach. Such conditions make good 
schools in the country diflkult to secure. 

While recognizing the serious deGdendes of the aver- 
age rural teadier for really effective rural service, it 
must still be admitted that the services rendered are 
remarkable, in view of the compensation offered. The 
wonder is that so many young womoi of energy and 
motel eajnestness can be attracted, even for short 
periods, to such a poorly paid service, and that they 
are willing, during the short time they remain in the 
woric, to spend so mudi time and energy in study and 
in attempts to increase thdr personal effidency. 

The natoial result One result erf such low standards 
and wages is that, in a number of our important agri- 
cultural states, from 15toS5percentoftheteadier8in 
all the sdiools are new to the work each year . Asper- 
manency of tenure and length ci service characterijBes 
dty-fdiool qrstems rather than country sdiools, it must 
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follow that from 20 to 80 per^ cent of the countiy 
teachers are begiimers each year» and from 25 to 85 
per cent are new to the particular position. Thismeans 
that short terms of service and a constant recruiting 
of the ranks with beginners must characterize the 
teaching in our rural schools. The best of the class, 
instead of remaining in the rural schools to render 
service, are soon drawn to the cities, where better pay 
and practicaUy permanent tenure are the rule. The 
inevitable result is that the teaching force in our rural 
schools, despite notable exceptions here and there, is 
as a daiss made up of either the older, least progressive, 
and least successful teachers on the one hand, or of the 
young, poorly educated, and inexperienced teachers on 
the other. 

Theremedy. So long as we retain the district system 
of organization and management, there is little help, 
generally speaking, for this situation. While some 
rural-school districts could undoubtedly afford to tax 
themselves at higher rates, and offer the equivalent of 
city prices for their teachers, the great majority of our 
rural-school districts cannot and never can do this. 
Still more, it would not be right for them to be com- 
pelled to do so, as both the burden of taxation and the 
per capita cost of instruction would be unreasonably 
high. Under a system of consolidated schools, as de- 
scribed in chapter x, there is no reason, though, why 
the larger taxation area could not pay the equivalent 
ci city prices for their teachers, and so secure and 
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retain the best that are available. Cheap teachenb 
(riiort-tenn oontracts, and frequent changes will never 
produce good rural schools, and one of the most im- 
portant needs in rural education to-day is the adoption 
ci some larger unit of organization and finance, under 
which our rural schook may be enabled to pay what 
the best teachers can command elsewhere. Then only 
can our rural schools expect special preparation for 
the woric, and then only may they expect to retain the 
best teadiers in them. The consolidated school, if 
organized along the right lines, offers such an oppor- 
tunity for rural education; while the district unit does 
not. 

In^ortance of the wage question. The pay which 
teachers in our rural schools receive, by which is 
meant their annual income rather than their monthly 
salary, has been emphasized first because better pay 
is an absolute prerequisite to any material improve- 
ment in the character, training, and permanency of our 
rural teaching force. Until salaries somewhat com- 
parable with city salaries are paid, we cannot expect 
the kind of young men and wom^i we want to be 
attracted to rural teaching or to be willing to spend the 
years necessary in study and preparation for the work* 
The best of those who get started in rural work to-day 
tend to leave for the city at the first opportunity, or to 
change soon to other better-paid employments. It 
requires a large amount of devotion to an ideal to 
remain as a rural-school teacher, despite the large 
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oiqx>rtuiittie8 for usefulness, when the work does not 
cany a living wage. We may talk as mudi as we like 
about giving the countiy boy and oountiy pA a 
chance, and ci equalising the educational advantages 
as between dty and countiy children, but this can 
never be done mitO the countiy can economically 
compete with the dty for teachers and for educational 
leaders. So long as the cities can continue to draw off 
the best, by reason of longer terms, better salaries, 
better tenure, and better teaching and living condi- 
tions, so long will rural icducation be at a discount, and 
so long will discerning fanners ccmtinue to send their 
diildren to the city to secure the better educatiooal 
advantages offered there. 

The fact that the present low salaries and poor oon* 
ditions surrounding raral education are wholly unneo- 
essary, and that salaries of from $900 to $1500 a year 
could be paid rural teachers, and good educational 
conditions provided, if a proper unit of educational 
organisatioQ and taxation were once instituted, makes 
the present conditions all the more inexcusable. Once 
place rural-school teaching on a financial basb com- 
parable with that of the cities, and we can then de- 
mand almost any preparation for the work, within 
reason, which the peculiar necessities of the case seem 
to require. Teaching in the countiy is not different 
from farming, in that both must be economically 
profitable if they are to attract and retain the dass we 
want to keep on the farm* The writer has known many 
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good teadien, who like the oountiy better and would 
much liefer to teadi there, but who rfmply cannot 
afford to do so under the present economic conditions. 
Present status of teacher training. When we turn 
from the pay to the training of our rural teachers, the 
situation is almost equally bad. In most of our states 
the standards for entering the work are low, while the 
means provided for helping and improving teadiers in 
service are wholly inadequate. Nowhere is good edu- 
catkmal preparation and ptoptr prof essiiHial insight 
needed more than in our rural schools, where the 
teadber must work alone almost the whole year 
throu^^ If untrained and poorly educated teachers 
are to start anywhere, imder present conditions, it 
ought to be in the cities, where there are siyierin- 
tendents, supervising principals, special siq)ervi80rs, 
teachers' meetings, and study classes f cnr the constant 
improvement of those in service. The cities, however, 
do not need to, and usually will not, receive such 
teachers. A good high-school education, followed by 
normal-school training or by an apprenticeship in the 
country, is to-day a somewhat general prerequisite to 
city service. For the country schools, on the other 
hand, sixteen or seventeen years of age and a third- 
grade county teacher's certificate, obtained by coach- 
ing up on and passing an examination on the old 
common-school subjects, plus the good will of some 
district trustee, is about all that is necessary to enter 
the service. The tact that the new teacher too (rften 
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lacks general education, knows almost nothing as to 
niral needs and probkms, has little or no prof essicmal 
insight and interest, and is almost wholly ignorant of 
the great worlds of science, industiy, and agriculture, 
counts for little in her certification or her employment. 
It is the competition of such teachers which keeps 
down wages and drives the better teachers to the 
cities or into other fields of service. As soon as it can 
be done, the county examination, as a means of enter* 
ing the teaching ranks, ought to be abandoned in 
favor of certification based upon having first obtained 
a certain minimum of general education and profes- 
sional training. The further continuance of such 
certificates ought also to be based upon the teachers 
showing growth in knowledge and in teaching power. 
New attention to the rural-teacher problem. During 
the past ten years, new attention has been directed to 
the special problem of preparing teachers for service in 
the rural schools. As the complex problems of rural 
life and rural needs have dawned upon us, we have 
slowly begun to realize that their solution not only 
demands a new type of rural education, but that edu- 
cation is also the key to the solution. To try to meet 
such new needs the State of Michigan, in 1897, first 
ordered *that each of the state normal schools should 
organize a special course for the preparation of rural 
teachers. In 19M, the Indiana State Normal School 
made similar provision, by organizing a rural school in 
connection with its normal work. In 1907, the State 
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Nonnal Sdiool at Eirksville, MiMouri, did the same 
thing. This Bfissouri school has rendered special 
service to rural education^ and the rural-school build- 
ing provided is described in some detail in chapter ziv. 
^ce these beginnings, a number of other state ncmnal 
schoob have turned thar attention to this problem, 
though the number doing so is as yet altogether too 
small. In states where the consolidated school has 
developed the normal schools have been forced to turn 
their attention more and more to this new aspect of 
rural education, and to ofiFer training and courses that 
will give some adequate conception of the problems of 
rural life. The tndmng that will best prepare for city 
graded work, whidi our normal schools emphasise, 
will not best prepare for rural service. The special ed- 
ucational and social needs of the dty should charac- 
terise one; those of rural life the other. 

Teachers' training daisea. Despairing of ever se- 
curing enough trained teachers for the schools of the 
state through the regular state nonnal sdiools. New 
York, in ISM, provided for the establishment of 
teachers* training dasses in the high sdiools of the 
state. Maine did the same in 1901, Michigan in 1908» 
and Minnesota and Nebraska in 1905. By 1911 
thirteen states had made provision for sudi training 
dasses, and 624 sudi classes had been established in the 
high sdiools of these states. The idea soon spread to 
a number of additional states, and by 1917, sudi train* 
ing courses had been organised in 1498 hi|^ sdiools, in 
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21 states, with 27,111 students enrolled and 16,626 
graduates in 1917. After the entry of the United States 
into the World War, there was a drop in attendance at 
these classes, as was the case also with the r^^ular nor- 
mal schoob, but by 1920 there were indications that 
the attendance would soon be back to the former level. 
In 1889, Wisconsin provided for the establishment 
of county training schools, in counties not containing 
a state normal school, and twenty-ei^t of these had 
been organized by 1917. All of these schods are in- 
tended specifically for the training of teachers for the 
rural schools of the county; the course is usually one 
year long; and nearly aU of the states grant to the 
graduates of sudi a course a short-term teacher's cer- 
tificate, usually valid only for teaching in the rural 
schoob of the county. 

The prime object in the establishment of sudi train- 
ing classes has been to secure some professional prepa- 
ration for the teachers in the rural schoob of the state. 
In thb, these dasses have been very successful. la 
New York, approximately seven thousand sudi grad- 
uates are now teaching in the rural schoc^. In Ne- 
braska, probably three thousand teachers so trained are 
now engaged in teaching. The course is short, boing 
but one year in duration in most of the schoob, and no- 
where over two years in length. In some of the states, 
even elementary-school graduates are admitted to the 
course, thouc^ the usual plan is to offer sudi work only 
in the third and fourth years of the hi^^-school course* 
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and in place of the other instniction. A one-year 
course, offered as a substitute for the last year of the 
regular course, is perhaps the most common plan. 

Nature of the instruction ofiFered. As might natu- 
rally happen in the beginning of sudi a movement, the 
instruction offered in most cases followed too closely the 
old traditional lines, and prepared primarily for teach- 
ing a traditional old-type rural school. The studies at 
first were chiefly reviews of the so-called common- 
sdiool brandies, with a little psydiology, history of 
education, school law, and school management, with 
a little observation and practice on the younger chil- 
dren in the grades beneath thrown in for good measure. 
Sudi training courses were very common a decade ago» 
and are still to be found in a few of our states. 

Why such courses are inadequate. Sudi preparar 
tion, while perhaps good enou^ of its kind, is not the 
kind that is needed to meet the peculiar needs of rural 
education of to-day. It prepares primarily for the old 
type of rural school, and not for the new one which is 
needed. 

It may, oi course, be said that the students in these 
classes do not know these old common-school branches. 
This is probably true, but if they are not capable, 
after a little help and direction, of getting up these 
subjects themselves, and fast enou^ to keep ahead 
of a dass, they are not likely to prove oi mudi value 
as teachers. They knew these subjects once and 
have f orgott^i them, and a year after this second drill. 
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if th^ do not at onoe teach the subjects, they will have 
forgotten them again. There are too many subjects 
to be taught, (rf so much more importance, and sub- 
jects whidi cannot be worked up from books alone, that 
only a minimum of time ought to be put on these old 
subjects. Sudi training courses are, of course, better 
than no training at all, but they are not what should 
be given to enable young people to renda* the kind of 
rural service demanded by the conditions of twentieth- 
century farm life. 

More recent development Within the past five 
years, under the impulse of a new interest in agricul- 
ture and rural-life problems, there has been manifest a 
somewhat general tendenqy to depart from sudi old- 
types courses and to introduce work more likely to 

I, 

prove {profitable to prospective rural workers. One (rf 
the best of these newer courses is that outlined for 
the high-school training-classes of Minnesota. This 
divides part of the work into half-year subjects, and 
part into one-third year subjects, and is as follows: 

TWO-TEBM SUBJECTS 

Ijf JMMf<0r {18 wedu) 2nd mmuUr (18 wedu) 

Observation and Teaduog. Teacfaiog. 

Geography. Language Methods and Grammar. 

Arithmetic. History (12 w.)t Minnesota 

tory (8w.)f Civics (8 w.). 
Reading (} period). Reading (} period). 

General Exercises (80 min.). General Ezmises (80 minj. 
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THBEE-TEBM SUBJECTS 

First term {It weeks) Second (if to.) TkM (If w.) 

Pedagogy. Rural School BIgmt. Country Life (}). 

Nature Study (}). Btygiene (}). Nature Study (})• 

Industrial Arts. Lidustrial Arts. Industrial Arts. 

Primary Hand- Hot Lunch (}). Drawing (}). 

work (i). Primary Hand- Intomediate 

work (i). Hand-work (})• 

[Periods 40 minutes long; fractional periods indicated. Two to three 
hours of outside prq>aratioa expected daily.] 

Probable future devdopment These hi^-achool 
training courses are now rendering a useful service in 
providing some training for the teachers of our rural 
schoob. The probabilities are, though, that these 
hi^-school training classes supply a temporuy rather 
than a permanent need, and that the line of evolutiim 
in the future will involve both the developm^it of 
combined county normal-training and agricultural hij^ 
schools, and the turning of our state normal school 
back to what ought to be, in part at least, one of thdr 
main functions. The development of agricultural and 
normal-training high sdioob, somewhat after the Wis- 
consin type, offering four-year courses intended to 
prepare young people directly for rural life and rural 
service, ought to become a prominent feature of a 
future county unit of educational organization. Under 
a county plan for consolidated schools, sudi as is out- 
lined in chapter x, and with the county unit for educa- 
tional organization and administration, as is outlined 
in chapter xui, the organization of sudi agriculturaT 
and normal-training hi^ schools would become a 
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marked feature of the school system oi every agri- 
cultmd comity of any size m area and population. 
Agriculture would, of course, be prominent in such 
schools, as would studies intended to prepare for other 
rural-life needs. Preparation for rural-school teach- 
ing would, in such schools, be dosely correlated with 
preparation for rural living, and the teachers' training 
course would be so shaped as to in vol&e the ^ole four 
years of tnuning, with specialisation during the fourth 
year, or perhaps the third and fourth years. No ade- 
quate preparation for rural teaching of the right kind 
can be given in one year. The whole teachers' training, 
with emphasis on applied science, music, drawing, man- 
ual and domestic work and EngUsh, should lead up to 
the last professional year as its culmination. 

A suggested one-year course. Assuming, howeverjr 
that for the present but one year can be devoted to 
such preparation, and that the course is to be open to 
students of all kinds of previous training, of what 
ought the training to consist? The following is one 
suggestion for sudi a course: — 

SUGGESTED ONI&-YEAR COURSE FOB RURAL TEACHERS 
(To be divided into four termi, ol ten weeks each) 

Fird term Second term 

1. Language work. 1. Reading and literature, 

8. Geography. ft. Arithmetic. 

S. Agriculture. S. Nature study. 

4. Arts group. (See bdow.) 4. Arts group. (See below.) 

5. Rural proi>lemB. 5. Rural problems (continued). 
e. Educational pqrdiology. 0. Frincpka ol tearhing. 
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ThMUm Fourth Urn 

1. Hisioiy and ciyics. 1. Library work. 

2. Physiology. S. Hygiene and sanitatioiL 
8. Nature study -(oontiniied). 8. Agriculture (resumed). 

4. Arts group. (See below.) 4. Arts group. (See below.) 

5. School manual, law» etc.^ 5. Observation and practice.' 
•• School management. 0. Education and the state. 

Arti group 

Drawing; music; and games, organised play and gymnastics; — * 
each one lesson a wttk throu^^ut the year. Manual training* two 
lessons each week, first half-year. Domestic science, two lessons each 
week, second half-year. 

EXPLANATORT 

Common-school subjects. In the work in the oommon- 
schod subjects (language work, geogn^hy, reading and lit- 
eratme, arithmetic, history, and civics), the purpose is not so 
much to "review" and rdeam these subjects, as to study 
plans for teaching them; what to emphasize and what to 
omit; and plans for corrdating the work with other school 
instruction and with the community life. The possibilities of 
farm arithmetic, farm language work and essays, and home 
geogn^hy would naturally be emphasized. In reading and 
literature some drill on the use of the vmce should be included. 

Physii^ogy and hygiene. After a very short review of phy- 
siology proper, the wcH'k should go into personal and commu- 
nity hygiene, and should include such topics as bacteria, home 
and yard sanitatiim, schoolhouse sanitation, common diseases, 
pr(^)er care of the sick, first aid to the injured, detection of 
conmion defects in school children, and the persooal health of 
the teacher. 

Agriculture and nature study. A year devoted to practical 
work in agriculture and science. Agriculture is studied in the 
fall and spring, and scientific experiments, particulariy in 
chemistry and physics, are carried on during the winter. 
School gardening and farm observaticm should be an important 

^ The order for these two subjects to be reversed, for one half of 
thepiq>ils. 
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part ol the woric. The importance of a funny coas^vatory 
corner in the schoolroom for growing plants, such as is shown 
in Fig. 58, p. 814, or of the workrooms shown in Figs. 50, 55 
and 54, will now be apparent The work should be as prac- 
tical as is possible, and students should be shown how to 
obtain and use agricultural bulletin8» and how to organite 
and ocmduct boys' and giris' dubs. 

Library work. A ten-weeks' course, on the sdection, care, and 
use of books, intended to put teachers into synqiathetic toudi 
with the travding and rural-library movement, and to train 
them in the care of the school library. What type of books to 
buy for the school libraiy; wbBt Idnd of literature children 
ought to read; what types of supplemental books to order, and 
how to use them; and also an acquaintance with a number of 
the most useful books for a rural teacher, as hdps and for 
stimulating further professional growth, should be induded in 
this course. 

Rural probtemt. A course dealing primarily with the rural- 
life problem, what can be done to solve it, and how to do it. 
The course might be called one in rural sociology, if that is a 
more expressive term. It should set forth the rural-life prob- 
lem as it has devdoped and now is, showing the country 
teacher's rdation to it; should show the place of the diurdi, 
the library, the school, the Grange, the Y3f .C.A., etc., in its 
sdution; should point out the need of revitalising rural educa^ 
tkm and of redirecting the rural schod; should reveal to the 
new teacher the economic and social needs; should empha- 
sise the impcxianoe of slowly educating rural communities to 
see the need for improving their home life, the community lif e» 
and the schod, and the many advantages of the consolklated 
schod for such purposes; and finally the need and place for 
kadeishq) on the part of the country teadier, and the ways in 
which she may exercise it. 

Artsgroup. The instruction here should be of a very prac- 
tical type, as what to teach in drawing and music in the rural 
school; how to organise games and sports, what land of 
equipment to get, and how to get it; what kind of gymnas- 
tics to teach; how to organize local and inter-conmiunity 
contests; and what to do in handwork, manual traming, and 
the home arts in the rural school. 
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The maniud training should be adiq>ted to raral needs, and 
should include instruction in how to teadi the use and care of 
tods for work in wood, leather, and perhaps concrete, wtth 
instruction as to what to do in these various lines. Li domestic 
sdeoce, the work should indude the essentials of cooking and 
sewing, the chemistry of the kitchen, the use of the sewing- 
machine, kitcheni^pliances, table service, etc It will be val- 
uable for tefiichen to know manual and domestic work, even 
thdl^ the schod in whidi they teach does not as yet off er any 
facilities for instruction in such subjects. 

Prof eaaional work. The first ten wedcs should be given to a 
very sin^e and very concrete study of the essentials of edu- 
cational p«ydiology; the sectNid ten wedcs to a study of the 
fundamental principles underijring the organisation and in- 
struction of a rural school; the third ten weeks to school man- 
agement, with special reference to rural-school needs; and 
the last ten weeks to a study intended to enlarge the teacher's 
horizon and give inspiration for service, and dealing with the 
place and purpose of public education in the state and the 
why of public education. During the third term also the 
school manual, or course of study, for the state or county is 
read through and explained; the smaU amount of school law a 
rural teacher needs to know is stated ; and the use of the schod 
code shown. In the last ten weeks there is both observation 
and practice in teaching, and training in how to make reports 
and keep a schod register is given. To prevent a congestion in 
the practice work, the order of giving the practice t^eaching 
and the school manual and law work should be reversed, for 
one half of the pupils. 

What such a course prepares for. With some such 
course (rf training as the above, the new rural teadier is 
prepared to go out and get results and to improve 
social and educational conditions. The emphasis, it 
will be noticed, is placed upon knowing something as 
to needs, means, and ends, rather than upon mere 
practice in tiw^hing the traditional old-type conunoa- 
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school subjects. The course is intended to deivdap a 
usef ul» thinking teacher, capable 6t increasingly useful 
service» rather than a mere teaching i^pprentioe along 
the old traditional lines. 

Such a teacher has been shown how to improve the 
schoolhouse and grounds; how to get school gardening 
and agriculture started; how to get a bench and some 
toob into the schoolhouse, and what to do with them; 
howto start sewing with the giris, and how to awaken 
an interest in cooking and home work; and how to 
enrich the instruction in the old subjects, and relate 
them to community life. Sudi a teadier, also, will see 
the advantages of getting acquainted with the people 
of the community, and will discover ways of socializing 
and improving the rural life. She will understand both 
the strength and weakness of the school in which she 
worics, and, instead of talking vaguely about the edu- 
cational rights of the countiy child, wiU set to w(»k to 
m[q>rove the existing school and schoolhouse. She will 
also know the greater advantages ci the amsolidated 
school, and perhaps do something to awaken a senti- 
ment in favor ^ providing such. 

Eveiything cannot be done at once, <Mr in a year, 
for rural communities are proverbially slow to move. 
They follow those only whom they know and trust, 
and real rural service can never be rendered by the 
city teacher who goes to the oountiy '* to get experi- 
ence,'' takes but little interest in the community, and 
never gets into qmipathetic touch with rural life and 
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rural needs. The stoiy of the two churches, given in 
chapter ti, each of which is a story of ten years of 
effort, and where it took time in each case to see that 
any progress was being made, are good illustrations at 
rural-community service and good illustrations for the 
rural teacher to keep in mind. - 

The rural hi|^-8chool teacher. When we pass from 
the dementaiy-school field to the high school, some- 
thing of the same need for a new type of a rural and 
village high-sdiool teacher is evident. Of teachers of 
Latin, English, history, and mathematics of the pre- 
vailing type, there is a great surplus, while of teachers 
of the newer subjects and with the newer attitude in 
the old subjects, there is a shortage. This is only 
natural in a time of changing educational emphasis, 
and, in a country where the emphasis has been shifted 
so recently and so quickly as in our own, the lack ci 
adjustment to new conditions, in the training of hi^- 
school teachers, is only natural. Colleges and univer- 
sities, like normal schoob and training classes, are too ; 
of ten continuing to give a preparation better suited to j 
the past than to the future. 

The rural and village high schools, generally speak* 
ing, need redirection almost as much as do the ele- 
mentary schoob. Agriculture, manual work, and the 
home-keeping arts ought to be important elements in 
the training given in sudi sdioob, and the school needs 
good laboratory and land and bam equipment for its 
w<N^ The usual rural or village high sdiool is an old- 
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time city-type institution, copied by the village or [ 
rural district because it represents the traditional 
course of instruction and is cheap and ea^ to main-/ 
tain. If a teacher ci the newer subjects is wanted, or' 
one who can redirect the teaching of the old subjects, . 
such teachers are hard to obtain, even though the j 
salaries now offered for such teachers are comparable / 
with the profits obtained from farming or from prac- * . 
tical work. The institutions engaged in the training of » 
high-school teachers, alike with the institutions en- 
gaged in the training of elementary teachers, need to ' 
set to work seriously to prepare teachers who can go to 
our rural and village high schoob and begin the redi- • 
rection of the school and the improvement of rural and ' 
village life. 

The call for rural leadership. If our rural teachers 
are really to serve, if ourgrural schools are to be redi- 
rected and made vital, and if the school is to assume 
the position almost eveiywhere open to it and become 
the social center for the community life, a new type of , 
leadership must be developed in our rural teachers.. 
As Dean Bailey puts it, ''A new race of country' 
teachers needs to arise.'* The course of training just 
outlined has been worked out with this thought in 
mind./The need for rural leadership is great, and no ^ 
one in the whole rural conmiunity has one half the ^ 
opportunity for leadership and service that belongs, 
by the nature of the case, to the country teacher.'NThe i 
isolation and petty jealousies of rural conmiunities are * 
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8udi that hardly any one is willmg to tiy to start a 
new movement, and e]^>ecial]y is this the case if it is 
a movement for the improvement of existing condi- 
tions. The heavy burden of denominationalism inter* ^ 
feres with the effectiveness ei the rural minister, the , 
Grange leaders belong to an organisation which does ) 
not indude aU dtisens, while the rural social workar at 
best occupies but a limited field. Eveiywhere we find ' 
the public-school teacher, and the fact that she is a | 
public c^dal, supported by all and at the service of aU, i 
gives her an initial advantage such as no other com- ' 
munity agent does or can enjqy. The nearest approach 
would be the public librarian, but the opportunities of 
ev^i sudi an officer are small compared with those of a 
teacher. 

Possibllitiea for usefulness. As an outside person, 
with a better perspective than that of the community 
residents, and as a teacher of the children of aU, the 
teacher, if possessed of proper training and vision, has 
the opportunity gradually to enlarge her duties so as 
to indude the sodal and the educational leadership of 
the whole community. If she has studied rural social, 
economic, and educatk>nal problems and needs; if she 
realises the place and the importance of the home, 
the school, the diurdi, the library, the Graijge, the ^ 
Y.M.C A., and the Y.W.C A., as social institutions; if j 
she knows the importance of each of these in effecting ^ 
gen^Bl progress; — then it is possible for such a teacher * 
to evolve into one of the most useful of rural social 
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WD rk ers, She must, however, have the viskm to f <mn 
a dear conception as to needed community advance- 
ment; have the practical judgment to know what to * 
attempt, and what to postpone or to let alone; be \ 
patient enouc^ not to expect to transform eveiything : 
in a day or a year; and be possessed of that quality of : 
leadership which stimulates others into action, and « 
develops initiative and self-reliance in them, instead of ( 
tiying to run eveiything personaUy and to magmfy her ,' 
own importance in the community. To give, in the 1 
training school, so far as it can be done, training for 
such rural leadership, is much mare important than 
improving the teacher's knowledge ci the subject- 
matter €Kf arithmetic and grammar, or ci filling her f uO 
of methods and devices for the teaching of sudi 
subjects. 

Personal attitude; steps in the process. In addition 
to such training the teacher needs to be in sympathy / 
with life in the open countiy. No town-bred and town- \ 
sick teacher can ever render the kind of service de- * 
sired. She must really love the countiy, and feel that : 
her call for service lies there. The possibilities and : 
beauties of life in the open countiy must make a strong * 
appeal to her. Accepting conditions as she finds them, 
she then begins to contribute her part to that gradual < 

transformation and reconstruction of rural life which * 

• 

is necessaiy to adjust it to modem demands. From .* 
small b^innings large results will idtimately come. ^ 
The first step is to make as good a school as is possiblflb \ 
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and to make it permeate the Ufe of the commumty.i 
Another early pr(>gre8sive step is the improvement oi 
the building and the grounds. From the school as a 
center^ the teadier must gradually reach outward into 
the community life. School exhibitions, boys* and 
girk' dubs, contests of various kinds, community 
gatherings, parents' associations, joint institutes of the 
young people and the farmers, and cooperative com- 
munity undertaldngs for the improvement of the 
school or the community life, will come along natu- 
rally as the school devdops from a little isolated insti- 
tution for the drilling-in of definite amounts of old 
traditional knowledge, into a larger community insti- 
tution devoted to the advancement of the community 
welfare. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What are average yearly wages for rural toachen in your stale? 

In your county, or towndup? 
S. What peioeotageol the teacben are new to the work each yea^ 

Why is this so? 
8. Compare the yearly wages of teachers in consolidated schoob 

with those in district schoob. 

4. Why is it impossible, in most of our states, to equaliieeducatioDal 
opportunities between dty boy and country boy under present 
oonditioQS? 

5. Why are good educational preparation and professional insij^t 
of particular importance for teachers in our rural schools? 

e. Why is the county teachers' examination a poor test for such 
preparation? 

7. What percentage of the teachers in your state or county have 
had professional preparation for the work of teaddng? What 
number do you suppose have a modem point of view in their 
work? 

8. Do you have higfa-adiool trabing dasses in your slate? 
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0. Are tlie ooimes d instmctkm offered in sooh '^adeqnftte*** 
judged by the standards set up on pages 298^94? 

10. Do you have courses comparable to the one outlined on pagea 
295-06? Do you think sudi would be an improvement on what 
the teacher now gets? 

11. Compare the Minnesota course and the course proposed oo 
pages 295-96. 

12. How can we "redirect" the high sdiool along the lines su^ 
gested? 

18. What lines d attads in improving educational oonditkms in 
rural districts are most likely to be successful? 

14. Show how the best type of rural high school could be developed 
in connection with the type of consolidated school described 
in chapter z. 

15. In what ways does the country-school teacher have particular 
advantages for rural leadership? 

16. Does the district system of sdiool organisation impose unneces- 
sary obstacles to rural service? How? What? 

17. Show how the rural teacher's opportuqity for real rural service 
would be enlarged in the consolidated school under a county- 
unit form of school administration. 

18. Read car^lly the last five pages of this diapter, and then out^ 
line a feasible plan for community improvement, and with the 
ultimate end in view of making your sdiool a community center, 
laraeor smalL 



CHAPTER Xm 

A NEW TYPE OF SUPERVISION 

Larger mralleadersh^. When we pass from a con- 
aideration ci the teaching to that ci the supervision <rf 
instruction in our rural and village schools, the need 
for fundamental supervisoiy changes, if we are to 
accomplish large results, will be no less apparent. 
Periiaps no phase of the rural-school problem is more 
urgently in need ci a radical reconstruction than is 
that phase that has to do with the supervision of the 
instruction in our rural and village schools. It is veiy 
desirable to stimulate the local leadership of teachers, 
as emphasised in the last chapter, but even more im- 
portant is the inspiration and leadership which comes 
from some one ci larger authority and oversi^^t. 
Unless there is an effective leader of leaders to stimu- 
late and to direct, rural educational progress is almost 
certain to prove sporadic and ineffective. In an army 
good drill sergeants and lieutenants are, ci course, 
necessary, but an army would prove ineffective in 
action if there were nocaptains for the companies or 
colonels for the regiments. It is the lack of captains 
and colonels of larger grasp and insight that is to-day 
the greatest single weakness ci our rural and village 
educational army. When matched -against the city^ 
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educational army, with its many captains and colo- 
ndSf and under generals <rf large insight and effective 
personal force, the city army easily outgenerals its 
opponent. Still more, because ci its superior <»gan- 
isation and superior generalship, its more attractive 
service, and the better pay and greater permanency ci 
its educational positions, the dty educational army is 
continually drawing off from the other not only its 
best officers, but its best privates as well. The rural 
and village army can make but few reprisals, and hence 
is continually compelled to fill its ranks with raw 
recruits. The reason for this condition is partly finan- 
cial, due in part to poor educational organisation, as 
we have jMreviously pointed out in chapter vm, but 
partly due to the lack of good gen^nlship in the rural 
and village army. 

Dr<q>ping the figure ci speech, the lack ci effective 
personal and professional supervision for our rural and 
town schools is to-day one ci the most serious handi- 
caps under which th^ suffer. Lacking leadership 
which knows what ought to be done and how to do it, 
the rural and village schools too often merely drift 
along. Only in some of the New England States, in 
Maryland, New Jersey, Utah, and in most of the 
Southern States, is anything approaching effective 
supervisory organization as yet to be found. ^ 

The county unit in evolution. Everywhere outside 
of New England, and ezcq>ting oidy New York, Vur- 
ginia» and Nevada, the county exists as a unit of school 
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organisation and administration, though the county 
as a unit is everywhere more or less further subdivided 
into townships, or school districts, or both. The 
county unit, also, is found in all stages ci evolution 
from the strong-district and weak-county combination, 
such as exists in Missouri, up to the county as the 
single unit ci educational organization and administra* 
tion, analogous to a city-school organization, as exists in 
Maryland. Between these two extremes we find states 
representing all stages in the evolutionary process, 
though the direction of the evolution seems somewhat 
dear. The county, outside of New England, and pos- 
sibly one or two other states, offers sudi a natural 
and ready-made unit for educational organization and 
administration, its use would offer so many financial 
and educational advantages, and the general tendency 
toward making the county the unit, generally speak- 
ing, seems so unmistakable, that we may, perhaps in 
the near future, look forward to seeing a system of 
school organissation, administration, and supervision 
evolved which shall be as effective and efficient for 
rural and village schods as ouir forms of city educa- 
tional organization and administration are for city 
schools. In the mean time, we need an improvement in 
conditions to secure better results. 

The evdtttion of the school superintendency. As , 
education began to evolve from a little, local, and 
voluntary community interest into a large, general, 
and compulsory state interest, and as the states b^gan 
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to be possessed <rf schod funds of some actual or potent 
tial sise, our people began to create state and county 
educational officiab to look after the larger interests of 
the state» as opposed to the smaller mterests <rf the 
communities. State and county superintendents of 
schools were eventually created for nearly all of the 
states, and these offidab were given power to appor- 
tion the income from the state school funds and the 
proceeds ci taxation, and to compel, m return, the 
submission ci certain statistical information whidi the 
state thought it worth while to collect. The state edu- 
cational officer looked after the financial and statistical 
matters for the state as a whole, and the county edu- 
cational officers acted, in large part, as his representa- 
tives, in the same capacity, in the di£Ferent counties. 
Almost the only educational function given to such 
officials at first was that of visiting and stimulating 
an interest in the schools. As the office called for 
no special qualities, and could be filled from among 
the electorate more easily than could the position of 
county treasurer or auditor, there was at first no 
reason why election from and by the electorate^ and 
tor short terms, would not secure as satisfactoiy 
sdiool officers as any other method. 

If ew conception of the office. Since those early days 
the whole face of the educational problem has changed^ 
and the nature ci the superintendent's duties and 
powers has changed as well. The clerical and financial 
functions renuun, but greatly enlarged, and, in addi- 
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tioii» powers and functions f onneriy resting with the 
local district authorities on the one hand» and new 
educational functions since assumed by the state on 
the other» have been intrusted to this county educa- 
tional c^daL Many of these new powers and duties, 
sudi as the certification of teach^v, the outlining of 
the course of study, the selection <rf sdiool library 
and schocd textbooks, the constructicA and sanitation 
of schocd buildings, the examination and grading <rf the 
schools, and the supervision of the work <rf the teacher, 
call for professional preparation of a rathor hi{^ order 
if efficient service is to be expected. 

As a result, within the past decade or two, entirdy 
new conceptions of the office have htai evolving, and 
entirdy new educational demands have htai pushed 
tothefront. The idea that any dtisen or teachor could 
fill the office has been passing, and states have begun 
to demand an examination and a special certificate as a 
prerequisite of holding the office. Still more recently 
our studies of the rural«-lif e and the rural-educational 
problems have alike led to the conduskm that the 
educaticmal system of a county should be placed under 
as efficient educational leadership as is that of a city. 

U the education of the countiy boy and giri is as 
important as the education of the dty boy and giri, 
and if the countiy boy and girl are evor to secure 
approximately equal advantages, then country people 
must see to it that their schools are possessed of as 
good educational organisation and leadersh^), for their 
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Heeds, as are the schools ci the cities. To secure sudi 
results for country boys and girls there must be pro- 
vided a better system of organization and maintenance 
than is now found in most ci our states (chapter vni); 
a new Qrpe of teaching equipment must be provided 
(chapter ix); a reorganisation and consolidation of 
the schools,' according to some rational county plan, 
should be carried out (chapter x); a new course ci 
instruction, ministering to the community needs, 
should be introduced (chapter xi); a new type of 
teacher, interested in the community welfare, should 
be trained and secured (chapter xn); and a new form 
of rural-school supervision, which shall be as good 
and as effective for rural and village schools as city- 
school supervision is to-day for dty schools, should be 
created and maintained. 

Our present stqiervision. Of real educational super- 
vision for our rural schools, except in a few favored 
states, we have to-day almost none. The town super- 
vision required uniformly for all schools in Massa- 
chusetts, under which rural and town schools are alike 
supervised by the town-school superintendent, is 
perhiqps as effective as any system of supervision we 
have. The township system as inaugurated here and 
there in Ohio, if properly established, often gives ex- 
cellent results. Depending, as it does, on volimtaiy 
establishment, and not being subject to other than 
nominal state or county oversight, it is more often 
ineffective than effective, and still more often not 
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established at all. A number of our states have for 
years had pennissive Iaws» under whidi d^uty county 
superintendents migjit iSe employed, but these laws 
have seldom produced supervision for the reascm that 
the County Commissioners, holding the purse strings, 
have usually refused to impropriate the necessary sal- 
aries. To remedy this condition California, in 1921, 
provided for the salaries from the school fund, and I 
placed their selection and appointment with the county / 
superintendents. The New York plan for the appoint* j 
ment of district superintendents, for divisions of a 
county small [enough to enable the superintendent 
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to reach the teachers, and with freedom ^en the 
appointing boards to go anywhere they desire to aecnre v 
men or women for the office, is a plan which ouj^t to 
secure fairly good results. The Maryland and the Utah • 
systems, where the county constitutes one school dis- 
trict and the county is the unit, represent perhaps the 
best we have to-day in rural-school supervision. 

In most €i our states, though, the supervision of 
our rural and town schools is derical, statistical, and 
financial, rather than educational in type. These 
aspects ci the work are often handled in a very satis- 
f actoiy manner, but the educational supervision too 
often consists only erf the yearly visit, for a few hours, 
of the county superintendent; perhaps a final written 
examination of the pupils, cm uniform questions sent 
out from the superintendent's office; and unintelligent 
oversight by the district trustees. What the school is 
or is not, it is or is not almost entirely because <rf the 
character <rf the teacher in charge. Here and there 
a teacher of strength and large personal initiative 
teaches, for a year or two, a remarkably efficient 
school; the old stager and the beginner, on the other 
hand, usually maintiiin only a traditional old-type 
school. Either satisfies the letter of the law, because 
there is no professional oversight dose enough to 
know what is going on or strong enough to compel 
improvement. The teacher is left to her own initiative; 
the district trustees set the standards; the school too 
frequently merely drifts along; and the more intelli- 
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gent farmers move to town to secure better educa- 
tional advantages for their children. Givensudianew 
type of teacher as has been described in the last chap- 
ter and she would probably socm be driven from the . 
work by the lack of teaching equipment, the inaction ] 
of the district trustees, and the lack ci effective sup- 
port from the county educational authorities* Under ' 
the present system progress is slow and hard to make, , 
and in large part because there is at the top no educa- | 
ticmal leadership, with power to act. Good teachers 
are worn out and leave for the dty because the efforts ^ 
they put forth secure such small results. • 

The qrstem to blame. There is little use to blame 
the county superintendent for this state ci affairs, 
because he is not to blame. He is merely the product 
of a bad system: it is the system itself which is to 
blame* The chief count against the county superin- 
tendent is that he too often openly defends the system 
which hampers him, instead of aiding efforts to throw \ 
it off and secure one better adapted to modem needs. ; 
We need, in most of our states, materially to strengthen ^ 
the authority of the county superintendent in dealing 
with the district boards of trustees; to open the way 
for securing siq)erintendents ci larger insight and 
broader knowledge; and to replace the present yearly 
visitation and examination by close personal and pro- x 
fessional supervision, such as our cities to-day enjoy, r 
To do this, some new legislation, as well as trained and 
efficient supervisors, will be necessaiy. 
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Present conditions in the connty office. In twenty- 
seven of the forty states having a county superintend- 
ent» he is elected by the people at popular elections. 
In eighteen <rf the twenty-eight states, he is elected for 
but two-year terms, and in two ci these ei^teen 
states, the county superintendent is actually made 
ineligible, by the state constitution, to serve mcnre than 
four years in the office. In other words, the county 
superintendent of schools, a man who ought to enter 
the work only after careful study and training for it, 
as a Hfe career,and with the idea ci becoming an educa- 
tional leader, as does a city superintendent, is hy the 
pe(^le regarded mer^ as a political officer and derk, 
and the office is passed around among the electorate 
without regard to the effect ci this action on the 
schools. The county superintendent must first become 
a resident of the county and a voter, must then work 
up in the party ranks and extend his acquaintanceship 
to secure a nomination, must win the primaiy and 
stump the county agabst an opponent, and pay his 
political assessments and campaign expenses, — all 
for a temporaiy and poorly-paid political job, and 
always with the risk of defeat staring him in the face. 
Every other year, in eighteen of our states, he must 
waste six months of his time and possible educational 
efficiency in sudi political work, and he must also keep 
his political eye open all the time in between. 

Why ttie dties draw ttie best It is not surprising 
that the office ci county superintendent does not 
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attract the best men and women in the teaching pro- 
fession. The low salary paid, the expense of securing 
the ofBce, the public notoriety^ the humiliation of 
defeat, the short tenure d office, the high protective 
tariff levied against men and women of training from 
the outside by the local-residence requirement, and 
the inability to accomplish much when he has the 
district qrstem to deal with, all alike tend to keep the 
best men out <rf the office. The position of county 
superintendent of schools is one ci much potential 
importance, and is capable of being transformed into 
one which will render great service to the people ; but in 
most <rf our states to-day it remains, to a hi{^ d^^ree, a 
hic^ily-protected local industry, offering but temporary 
ttnployment to the few who are willing to consider 
pcditical candidacy, and realizing but a small fraction 
of the possible service and efficiency for which the 
people pay. 

Unlike the city superintendency, the office of county 
superintendent off ers no career to any one. Too often 
good men go down to defeat at the hands of the people 
because <rf having rendered honest and effiknent service, 
or are made the victims of a shrewd canvass by an 
opponent among an unthinking electorate. In city* 
schocd work we should regard it as highly unprof es- 
sicmal for a man to open a campaign to secure the dty 
superintendent's job when the board <rf education had 
expressed no dissatisfaction with him, but in county 
supervision this is regarded as the proper method of 
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procedure. The political method of iiomination and 
election seldom brings the best-prepared men to the 
front; the real merit of a man for the office has little to 
do with either his salary or his retention in the office; 
and the inevitable result is that the best-educated and 
best-trained of our school men, whose services the 
counties ought to be bidding for to secure them as 
their leaders, refuse to have anything to do with the 
office. The blighting influence of party politics in the 
county and the personal politics and jealousies in the 
districts alike combine to lay a heavy hand on rural 
educational progress. Under the circumstances, it is 
not to be wondered at that the chief educational 
progress ci the last quarter of a century has been 
made by the cities, and that the rural-sphool problem 
remains with us. 

Where flie fault lies. The fault lies, as has been said 
before, not so much with the county superintendents 
themselves as with the system which produces them. 
It is the system itself whidi is wrong, and no one f eeb 
this more than the efficient county superintendent who 
to-day tries to make educational progress. On all sides 
he is cramped and hampered, and most so in the states 
where the district system is strong. Say what we may 
for the present system and the fact still remains that 
the office of county superintendent of schools to-day is 
but a temporaiy and poorly-paid job, offering no in- 
centive to any one to prepare for it. If a man to-day 
desires to become a city-school principal, and rise to be 
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a dty superintendent, he first goes to a normal sdiool 
or umvend^ and prepares himself for the woric by 
years of careful study of educaticmal theory and admin- 
istration, and he th^i expects to be able to «iter the 
work without reference to residence or politics, and to 
rise in it on the basis of his energy and capad^. Al- 
most nowhere in county supervisiony ontnde of the 
Southern States and the States of New Y<»k, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Utah, can a man enter the worlc or 
retain his place in it, solely on the basis of merit. If, on , 
the other hand, the office were taken entirely out of 
politics; made an appointive instead of an elective 
office; thrown open to general competition, as high« 
school prindpalships and dty superintendendes have 
been; and with salaiy, tenure, and promotion based 
on competency and efficient service; — the office of 
county superintendent could soon be made one of great 
importance, and would offer a career for which a man 
or woman would be warranted in making long and 
careful i»eparati<m. 

Stock arguments. The stock argument that the 
present plai/is thoroughly democratic and educates 
the people is one that has no merit in it. The dties 
are not undemocratic because they appoint thdr dty 
superintendents instead of decting them, nor are the 
high-school districts because th^ do not have the 
people nominate and vote for two local residents eveiy 
time th^ need a new hi^-school prindpal. The argu- 
ment that the people are educated by using the ballot. 
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which is another stock argument, is exceedingly fal- 
lacious when applied to the election of what ought to 
be so distinctly an expert officer as a county super- 
intendent of schools. In the present days of prima- 
ries, initiatives, and referendums, there are plenty of 
chances for such education by means of the ballot 
without exercising it to the injury of the school ^stem. 
Moreover, the education of the people comes from 
voting on public issues, and not in deciding between 
men who are to do work of a highly expert and prof es- % 
sional type. The personal and professional qualities 
demanded for the office of county superintendent of 
schools are such that the people, as a mass, are not 
competent to decide between candidates, and in the 
interests of the education of their children they ought 
not to be permitted to do so. It would be jiist as sen- 
sible to nominate and elect, by popular vote, a county 
health-officer, a county entomologbt, or a county 
horticulturist, and the results would be about as satis- 
facto ly. 

Thewayoot To put our rural and village schools on 
a proper basis, to provide the kind of instruction and 
supervision children in such schools ought to enjoy, 
and to eliminate the rural-school problem, we need to 
eliminate both personal and party politics from the 
management of these schools, and to put them, so far 
as management is concerned, on the same basb as our 
better-organized city-school systems. This demands 
the subordination of the district system, the reorgani- 
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saticm and oonsolidation of the sdioola, the erection of 
the coun^ as the unit for school administration» and 
the complete elimination of party politics from the 
management of the schook. Never before in the his- 
toiy of our educational systems has there been such 
urgent need for men of adequate educational prepara- 
tion» deq> social and professional insight, and large 
executive skill and personal power for the supervision 
of rural education; and such men, once selected and 
appointed, need to be given the same tenure, compen- 
sation, and free hand which a superintendent of schools 
in a well-organized city-school system has to-day. 
Long ago our cities abolished their districts, stopped 
decting their superintendents by popular vote, and 
began to manage their cities as a unit; and not until 
our counties introduce something ci the same unit 
system into their educational management can rural 
education be put on a competitive basis with city 
educati<ML For the pleasure of decting a horde of 
unnecessary trustees and of voting for another county 
ofiBoer, the people have as a consequence an unneces- 
sary number of small, costly, and inefficient rural 
schools, poorer teachers than is necessaiy, inadequate 
and often unsuitable instruction, and supervision that 
is little more than a name. 

What democracy should mean. Democracy ought 
to mean good government and effident administration, 
— the best and the most efficient that the taxes we pay 
can secure. This, however, does not of necessity mean 
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that the people should vote tor all, <Hr even tor any 
large number, of those who are to secure such govem-> 
ment for them. With the coming of the dbort ballot 
in county government, as it has come in dty govern* 
ment, one of the first offices which ought to be removed 
from the political cohunn is that of county superin* 
tendent of schook. Bural-school administration and 
supervision, if it is to be prq;>erly done, is a piece of 
expert professional wcn'k, for which a superintendent 
ought to prepare himself with care, and one which 
ought to be placed on as high a prof essional plane as is | 
the supervision of our city sdiods. When this has been ^ 
done, the reorganisation of rural education, with cen- \ 
trally located rural schools, instruction suited to the ^ 
needs of country children, and supervision as dose \ 
and effective as the dties UMlay enjoy, will be eai7 of } 
acecwnplishmenL Then only will farmers cease moving • 
to the dty to secure better educational advantages icft \ 
thdr children.^ 

A leofgwlzad oodniy qrateoL Utah and Maiyland 
offer us excellent examples of a good system of county 
school organisation; and the plans followed by some 
other states, as, for example, the supervisoiy system of 
Massadiusetts or Alabama, or the Nebraska schone 
for the reorganiaation and consolidation of districts, 
possess some commendable features. The essentials 

^ Of 1100 caaet of lemoyal from oountiy to city penonidly in- 
vettigated recently by T. J. Coates, supervisor of rural schools in 
Kentucky, more than 1000 were caused by a desire for better achod^ 
church, and social advantagea. 
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are a smaU county boftid <rf ediicatioii, ny of five, 0^ 
a part of whom go out of office at any <me time, and 
consisting of laymen elected by the people, pref ^ably 
at a time distinct from the general pditical dection. 
This body constitutes a county board of edua^n, 
analogous to a city board of education. This board 
then elects the county superintendent of schools, and 
such assistant superintendents ot qiecial supervisors 
as are necessary, <Hr as may be required by law, and 
fijces the compensation fen* eadi. In making such sdec- 
tions they should be free to go aixywhtre in the United 
States for the man or woman for the position. The 
county board also appoints a secretary, with such cleri- 
cal assistance as is needed. The secretary and his as* 
sistants then attend to all derical and business func- 
tiras, leaving the superintendent and his assistants 
free to attaid to the supervision of the instruction in 
the schools. 

The county board. The county board, with the 
assistance of its executive officers, then manages as a 
unit the schools of the county, outside of cities under 
dty superintendents; manages all strict county 
schools, such as county agricultural high sdiook and 
county training schods; purchases and distributes all 
school supplies; levies the county school taxes; and 
pays out all school funds. One veiy important func- 
tion of such a board, acting in conjunction with its 
executive officers, is that of abolishing the present 
unnecessary districts and reorganising the educational 
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flystem ci the ooun^ according to some rational plan» 
and with a view to providing all children in the rural 
and village districts with a system of rural education 
comparable in efficiency with that provided by the 
better dly-school systems for their children. This 
involves the establishment of a number of strong cen- 
tralised sdiods, ciUsa with partial or complete hi^ 
sdiods attached. 

The Utah and Maryland plans are fundamental, 
because th^ go to the root of the rural-school problem. 
The subordination of the district system, the elimina- 
ticm of personal and party politics from the manage- 
ment of the sdiods, and the reorganization of rural 
education along good business and professional lines 
are abscdutdy necessaxy prerequisites to any sdution 
of the problem of giving the rural hay and giri educa- 
tional advantages comparable to those now enjoyed by 
city children. 

The plan ^psJM. Applying this plan, then, to the 
suggested reorganization of Ada ObiAity, Idaho^ as 
shown in Figs. 66 and 67, pp. 240 and 250, the fol- 
lowing results would be obtained. Instead of the peo- 
ple electing one county superintendent of sdiook from 
among their own number,and at the low salary fixed 
by law, the people would then dect a county board of 
education of five citizens, who, in turn, would appoint 
a county superintendent of schools to serve as an edu- 
cational ezp^t, and a secretaiy to manage the clerical 
and business affairs of the county office* In making 
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these sdections, the county board would be as free to 
go outside of the county, or outside of the state if it 
seemed wise to do so, as city boards of education are 
now free to look dsewhere for a city superintendent of 
schools or a grammar or high-school principal. They 
ought also to be free to fix the salaiy of each person so 
employed. What is wanted is the best person which 
the mon^ a county can afford to pay will secure. 
On the recommendation of the superintendent the 
county board would also appoint such assistant super- 
intendents, primary supervisors, and supervisors of 
special instruction — drawing, music, agriculture, 
manual work — as the best interests of the schools of 
the county seemed to demand. 

The two independent town-school sjrstems and the 
thirty-one district schools, as shown in Fig. 06, would 
be consolidated into eleven districts, following natural 
community lines, as dbown in Fig. 07. This would pro- 
vide for the future growth, and prevent much future 
district subdivision. AU of the consolidated schools 
would contain a graded school, while some would offer 
two or more years of hij^-school instruction in additicm. 
Full f our-jrear courses would be maintained in each of 
the towns. Should the educational needs of the county 
seem to require it, a county agricultural high school 
could be developed at isome central point, from one of 
the two-year hi^ schools. A county teachers* training 
school, a county parental school, or other special-type 
schoob could also be devdoped, if the population 
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and educational needs of the county seemed to war* 
rant it# 

The gahi in 8iq>ervi8ion. The greatest gam from 
such a reorganization would come from the centralized 
professional leadership, the close supervisiony and the 
business organization which would be provided for the 
schook. Under such a plan a oystem of county schools, 
organized along the lines ci the best city-school admin- 
istrative experience, could be perfected for the county 
as well as for the city. It would then be the business 
of the county board of education to select the most 
capable leader obtainable, pay him a salaiy commen« 
surate with lus worth and the importance of the posi- 
tion, give him needed assistance to insure helpful per* 
sonal supervision, and then expect him to develop the 
best oystem of rural and village sdiools throughout the 
county which the mon^ at hand would secure. Uni- 
form t^rms and uniform tax rates would naturally 
follow, and a uniformly high standard of rural and 
village education would soon come to prevail every- 
where throughout the county. The schools of the 
whole county would then be managed much as are the 
schook of a city-school sysbem to-day. A New Eng- 
land town presents the same idea, on a smaller scale. 
A city-school ^stem ci twenty-four schod buildingst 
located in different parts of the city and under one 
dty superintendent and one city board of education, 
is entirely analogous to a county-school oystem of 
twenty-four consolidated schook^ under one county 
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superintendent and one county board of education. 
The difference is one of distance, and not of principle; 
and a telephone in each school, connected with the 
county office, and an automobile for the county super- 
intendent would largely eliminate this. If farmers can 
afford such conveniences for a coun^ agricultural ad- 
viser, it ought also to be possible to afford them tar a 
county educational adviser and his assistants. AUthat 
is required is the exercise of a little imagination and the 
eoqienditure ci a little more mon^ to perfect as good 
schools for the coimtry as are now to be had in the 
cities. That such a form of school organisation is not 
imaginary or impossible may be seen from the descrip- 
tion ci the schools of Baltimore County, Maryland, 
given in the following chapter. 

QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION 

1. OMmUy the derical, ilnaiirial, and edncatioiial ftmctjom of a 
oounty superintendent of adioob. 

2. DistinguiBh between statistical, derical* and financial Bopet' 
vision of sdioob on tlie one hand* and educational superv i sion 
on the other. 

8. If your county superintendent spent half a day visiting each 
teacher in your county not under a supervising princqwl or « 
city superintendent of schools, and spent four days each wedk in 
visiting, how many visits could he make to eadi teacher each 
sdioolyear? 

4. Is the supervision as you know it siqiervision, or inspectioa? 
Why? 

5. What new Unes of educatkmal activity could a county superior 
tendent of schools in your oounty engage in* to the great advan- 
tage of the schools? 

6. Would the county system, fai your iodgmcnt. be a good thiaiX 
applied to your state? 
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7« Frhftt IiM boon too Avorago toiiuio of offioo of tho ouoiilj 

•upoiintendoiit in your comity? 
8. To what ezteot la the ooonty the unit for othor pnbBo aflaiis 

in your ftate? 
Ol WoifcoatagoodpknforftCOontyqyolemofsdbooladministnH 

tioa to fit tho needs of the adiools of your coonty. 

10. DoyiMMOMylUagfanpisctiodiBtiioIiUioeci^^ 
on pages 888-05? 



IL Apply tfai present district ^yatem of otganiwitiop and control 
to a city of^lOO teachen» and what woidd be tho result? 

It. Bead the IhM part of the following dmpler, deserflbing a 
ooonty-miit sdiool qrstenv and see if it does not give yon new 
ideas as^to tho possibilities of ooohty-echool supervision* 



CHAPTER XIV 

NQTEWOBTHY EXAMPLES IN RURAL EDUCATION 

Tms chapter, like chapter ti» is intended to be 
moieiy descriptive of a few noteworthy examples of 
rural educational effort of the kind the preceding pages 
have tried to outline as desirable. It is not claimed 
that the examples described are the best of their class* 
but only that tbey are typical, and that thqr illustrate 
well what may be done along the line of redirecting 
and revitalizing our rural schools. 

I. A QNS-ROOM RURAL SCHOOL 

The rural school building shown in the plate oppo- 
site this page was erected on the campus of the State 
Normal School at Krksville, Missouri, on the estab- 
lishment of the ungraded school there, in 1907. The 
children come chiefly from two different and adjacent 
rural school districts, and are transported to and fro 
each day in the transportation wagons, as shown in the 
picture. The school is in charge of a regular teacher» 
and pupils from the normal school go to it for obser- 
vation and practice. A number of other normal sdiools, 
in different states, bave since established somewhat 
similar schools. 
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Tbe buflding represents .what can be done, at no 
great expense, to provide a building with modem con- 
veniences for the one-room rural schooL In such a 
building a redirected school, such as is described in 
chapter xi, is easily possible. The basement, ground 
floor, and attic were all equipped and put to use, as 
may be seen from the floor plans here reproduced. This 
building, with full equipment, could probably be du- 
plicated to-day in most communities for not to exceed 
(5000, and in many communities for less. The build- 
ing hi^ been copied, in more or less modified form, by 
school authorities in Missouri and Iowa, and, where 
one-room schools must be maintained, represents a 
desirable type of rural building.^ 

Basement This is twenty-dght by thirty-six feet 
in size, with a clear head room of eight feet. The floor 
is of concrete, underlaid with porous tile and cinders. 
The tile leads into a sewer. The walls are of concrete 
also, protected from undue moisture by an outside tile, 
running around the building, also leading into the 
sewer. The space above the tile is filled with cinders. 
The outside entrance to the basement is also of con- 
crete, with a sewer drain through the lower step. 

The basement has eight compartments: (1) A 
furnace-room, containing a hot-air furnace, inclosed by 
galvanized iron; a double cold-air duct, with an electric 
fan; and a gas water-heater, (i) A coal-bin, six by 
tight feet in size. (S) A bulb or plant room, three 

* 8et also Figk M and 54, for other modd rural Khool buildiof^ 
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l^ei^t feet, far fall, winter and spring siUxm^s 61 
materials, (4) A dark ioom» four by eight feet» for 
cbUdrn'aeKperimenta in photography. (5) A laundty- 
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room five by tweety^one feet» for tiMiohing laundednib 
with ttib% drain* and drying apparatus (0) A gym- 
nmiiim, tlorteanby tweot7'4iiree foet> for indoor garnet^ 
in stonny weather. (7) A tanlHroom* ooptaining a 
four^hundied-gallon pneumatic pressures-tank, stor- 
age battery for dectridty, bajad-^pumpif or emergencies* 
sewer-pipe» floor^<lrain, etc. (8) An engine-room, con- 
taining a gasdine engine, water-pump^ eleoUical 
geperalori switchboard* water-tank for cooling the 
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gasdline engine, weigiit Tor ^gm pramne, gas mker^ 
battefioBy pipes* wiresy-etc. 

The pumps lift imter from a ^veli into'die pressmie- 
tank, throu^ pipes below the frost line. Gasoline is 
admitted* through pipes below the frost line, from two 
f orty-galhm underground tanks, jdaced thirty feet 
from the bulling. The basement, first floor, and attic 
are wired for electric lights, so that the bnOding msgr be 
used in the evening for neigjiborhood purposes. The 
gasoBne engine, furnace, and other aiqiliances can be 
managed by the boys, as such machinery is not differ- 
ent from what they will use later on the f ann. 

First-floor plan. The schoolroom is twenty-two hgr 
twenty-seven leet in Che dear. The children face the 
east, and the light comes in from the north. Aground* 
glass window at the rear admits sunlight, tat samtaiy 
reasons. The schoolroom has adjustable seats and 
dedcs. t ff a c h ft r *s dssk, and tdeolione. A^^ alcove or 
doset is on the east side for books, teacher's wraps, etc* 
At the back of the room is a stereopticon, with a 
screen at the irent. The sdiool has an otgrntp bcdi* 
i^ses, shelves, and teadmg appasatns. Pme akr 
enters above the children's heads from the furnace^ 
and passes out at the floor through the open flreplaoe. 

Botih boys and girls have sepanite toilet-TOoms 
within the building, containing a washibowi with hot 
and cold water, toilet, and shower, as well as mirrors, 
towel-racks, and separate water-heaters. The walls 
between the teflet-rooms are ^leadened, and eadi is 
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reached from sepaiate daak- and hftt-rooms. Giib 
may enter the building and reach the girls* toilet-room 
by a side entrance and without passing fliTftiigli the 
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sdioolroom. A drinking-fountain on this floor would 
be a desirable addition, and could easily be supplied 
from the pressure-tank* Stairs lead both to the attic 
and to the basement. 

Attic plan. This is thirty-five by fifteen feet in rise, 
and seven and one half feet to the ceiling, in the middle 
of the building. While an attic is a common feature in 
sdioolhouses, this is one of the few to be put to use. 
Still more attic room could have been secured if the 
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tool had been humped out (gambrel roof) instead of 
being doubled in on the sides* The attic is furnished 
with gas for cooking and with electricity for lighting. 
It has a gasoline stove; a large sink, such as a good 
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usually contains; cupboards, boxes, and re- 
ceptacles, for experiments in home economics; wash- 
bowl, drinldng-fountain, and table. It also contains 
two manual-training benches for work in wood; a 
disinfecting apparatus, and a portable chemistry- 
agricultiue laboratory; and numerous other equip- 
ments for experimental work. Besides the end win- 
dows, four skylights, one by eight feet in size, provide 
additional light. The room is heated by hot air from 
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the fmnaoe. it also has a disappearing bed, fAiefa 
slides into tbe wall und^ the roof, for the use of the 
person ^dio acts as janitor, as well as a mnror, wadi- 
bowL and towel-rack. 

n. AN ILLINOIS GONBOUDATBD SCHOOL 

The consdidated school illustrated and described 
here is Ibe Hariem Consolidated School, located in 
Winnebago Coonty, Illinois. The eona<didated district 
was fonned in 1910, by the union of four mnd districts, 
and the sdiod boSding was completed in Mardi, 1911^ 
at a cost <)f $17,700. In 1919 a $80,000 addition 
was made to the main building, the result 6! which 
was to raise the building one more story, and give the 
school three m<»e classrooms and a combined audi- 
torium and gymnasium. The consolidated district com- 
prises eighteen sections (one half a township) ci land, 
imt lies in four diflEermt townships. This illustrates 
how a rural social community may bear little or no 
idation to township organization. 

Hie assessed valuation of the four rural districts 
unking, m 1900, was $71,419, $68,M8, $78,114, and 
$148,096 respectively; or a total assessed valuation of 
$354,405 for Ihe consolidated district. Bonds tear 
$17,700 were issued; bearing five per cent interest and 
payable in fifteen annual payments, die first payment 
to be made five years after thdr dale. It was estimated 
that in five years the assessed valuation of the district 
would so incsease, largdy because of the new ccmsott* 
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dated school, that the tax for paying the bonds ymuM 
be relatively light. In 1910, the first year of the con* 
scdidation, the valuation increased horn $854,405 to 
$S8S,797; in 1911, to $487,865; in 1912 to $489,966; 
and hy 1920 had increased to approximately one mil* 
lion doUars* 

The year before consdidation the four districts 
levied a total of $1600 in school taxes, or an average of 
$400 per district, for all purposes. The first levy (1910) 
ior the consolidated district was for $8500; the second 
(1911) was for $4500; and the thkd (1»1») was for 
$5500. The rate of tax in 1911 was the same, however, 
as in 1910, due to the increase in valuations. The rate 
of tax levied in 1912 was only seventy-^ve per cent of 
the amount allowed by law, and but seventy per cent 
•of that levied for city sdiools at the county-seat town 
of Rockf ord. In 1900 no high-school facilities were pro- 
vided by any of the districts, while the new consdi* 
•dated district now oAera a fomvyear high-sdioo] course, 
emjdoys five teachc^ instead of four, and {Movides 
a ninennonths' school term tor all cldl<faen in the 
four ori^nal districts. The chief reasons for the in- 
cifease of tax were that the districts before had done so 
little; that the new sdiool paid larger salaries than 
formeriy; provided more teadiers than before consoli- 
dation; added four years to the course of instruction, 
end lengthened the term; and that the area consolidat« 
ing (half a township) is small. An area one half larger 
woid^ have afforded more pupils, reduced the per 
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a^ita cost, and reduced the tax rate one third. A 
trolley line runs through the consolidated district, and 
a qpedal five-cent fare is granted the piqpils from any 
part of it. 

The plates which accompany this descrqytion show 
something of the nature of the school and its work. 
The first plate shows the building and the pupils. 
The picture also shows the orgaxumd play whidi is 
a feature of the school, the track team being at the 
right, and the girls' basketball team at the left. On 
the opposite side of the building is the school garden, 
for outdoor work in agriculture. The drawing oppo- 
site shows the grounds, and the way they have been 
laid off into playgrounds, school gardens, and lawns. 
The figures around the border of the grounds refer to 
a planting plan prepared by the department of horti- 
culture of the College ci Agriculture ci the University 
of Illinois. 

The pictures given on the reverse of the plate show- 
ing the sdiool give two views of the interior iji the 
building. The upper half of the plate shows the domes- 
tic-science room, and the lower half of the same plate 
shows one of the classrooms, fitted with steel seats, 
lights, etc. The building is heated by steam heat, 
lighted by electricity, and ha3 running water, drinking- 
fountains, toilet-rooms, etc 

Here in the open country is a school of 101 pupils, 
when it began, organized into primary school, grammar 
sdiool, and high school, and offering a rich course of 
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inatnictJQp adapted to roraJ neecb, -By 1920 the enroll- 
ment had increased to SOS^upib, 50 of whom were in 
the hi^ school. fRitis rapidljr wfll a good sdiool grow« 
Between it and the four littleoporal sdieolsit has sup- 
planted there is almost no comparison. The present 
school is an object of much community pride; the for- 
mer schools were objects of community :nQgIect. Na* 
ture study, drawing, handwork, and physical train- 
ing are given in the grades; agricidtuve and manual 
training in the sevendi tmd ^eighth grades; sewing 
in the eighth grade; and agriculture, mAnnal train- 
ing, sewing, domestic science, and commerdail studies^ 
as well as mathematics, history, English, and science, 
in the high school. Practically one fifth of the en- 
rollment in the consolidated sdtool now is of chil- 
dren over fourteen years of age, whereas ibef ore con- 
solidation there were practically no diildren over 
that age in any of the rural schools uniting to tatm 
the consolidated school. Instead of four little sdiods, 
enrolling from ei^teen to twenty piq^ eadi, 
with one teacher, and little or no school spirit, 
there is now a consolidated school enrolling three 
hundred and five pupils and possessed of a spirit 
which is of the first importance in the education of 
children. It has cost more money, to 4>e sure, the local 
assessment for 1901 bekkg approiim alely $29,000. 
Part of the increase is because the districts before con- 
solidation did so little, and part because of new un- 
dertakings, but the increased returns have justified 
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the larger expenditure. The oounty superinteiident» 
in speaking of this- sehool well said: '^Better country 
scboob will come wlitn more monqr- is expended in^a 
better way. There is no other way/* This sehod cer^ 
tainly represents the better way. 

m. A COLORADO COMMUNITT-CaNTBB 
CONSOLIOATBD SCHOOL 

Within the past few years a large number of excel- 
lent consolidated schools have been developed in the 
State of Colorado^ many of them ranking among the 
best to be found in the United States. Among a num- 
ber that have become noted stands the Sargent Con- 
solidated School, and it is diosen f ordescription here in 
part because it f^ms an excdlent example of the land 
of schools rural people might provide for themselves 
if they would, in part for the important community 
church connected with the undertaking, and in part 
because weluKve good and recent information as to tta 
work* 

The school is located in the open country, in south 
centraLCk>lorado, in Saguache County, in a northward 
extension of the Bio Grande Valley, dose to the Con- 
tinental divide* Begarding this school and community 
center we cannot do better than quote from a recent de- 
scription by Professor C. 6. Sargent, Professor of 
Bural Education in the Colorado Agyicnltural Collie, 
Hesafy: 
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The CoMolidaied 8dio6l 

The oonaolkUttioii campaign started here in 1916, and 
it took two years to complete the commmiity organ* 
isation. Before anything else could be done the com- 
munity itself had to be made, since it did not exist at 
the time. After a brief educational campaign three 
districts were consolidated. The schools were not cen- 
tralized at once, but the campaign was continued to 
get more districts into the combination. A year later 
two more districts united, at the end of the second year 
a sixth, and along with these some large portions of 
adjoining districts were annexed by the county super- 
intendent by petition, making the district about as 
large as nine ordinary districts (see Fig. 58, page 284» 
for map of the district). It is approximately square, 
contains 100 square miles, 250 farm homes, a popular 
tion of 1000 people, and an assessed valuation of 
$3,745,750. The consolidated district, which is a real 
community now, contains within its borders about 
everjrthing it takes to build, equip, and operate an 
efficient consolidated school and community center. 
Up to the present time (10£1) twelve special elections 
have been held to complete the organisation of the 
district, and to vote bonds for the extensive building 
campaign which is now just completed. 

A fine new school and community building was ded- 
icated in April, 1918. At that time the people thou^t 

was large enou|^ to accommodate the 
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oommunity for a quarter of a eenttuy. Before 
structure was completedt work was started on a com« 
Inned garage and gymnasium, 48 z 60 feet* This was 
to accommodate the twelve large auto busses now in use 
to tranq;xirt 850 children daily» and also to provide a 
suitable place for indoor games, as wdl as to serve for 
many other uses. While these two buildings were 
under construction work was started on a nine>ro<Hn 
home for the superintendent and other men teachers, 
and an equally modem teacherage of eleven rooms for 
the women teachers. Along with this extensive build- 
ing campaign an eig^t-room house was built by the 
residents of the district for the community pasUnr, 
making five service buOdings all located on the same 
site. 

After these buildings had been completed and occu- 
pied, the succeeding two years were devoted to per- 
fecting the organization of the school and the further 
organization of the community activities that center 
there. The sdiool has continued to grow from month 
to month until now the enrollment has reached 881, 
and 68 dt these are in the four-year hi^ schooL 
Four years ago these children attended nothing but 
one-room schools. Fifteen teachers are employed, 
and the superintendent is not only an able educator 
but he is also a community leader of marked ability. 

Even before the school was firmly established in the 
new building, the people had already begun to plan a 
variety of uses for their community plant. A com- 
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miinity Sundagr sehool was first oigankecL Three 
mimths later its enrollment had reached the 800 mark^ 
and its success just as marked as that of the public 
school. With both the public sdiool and the Sunday 
school in suooessful operation, it was next suggested 
that a community diurch be organiced, and this was 
dene in May, 1918. Seventy members were received 
into fellowahip the first Sunday. The public sdiool,/ 
Sunday school, and the communis church are now all 
« growingiand flourishing institutions, iJl using the same 
plant, ^th the school ttrollment near the 400niark» 
with the Sunday school ebove that, with the regular 
ehurdi services, and with numerous community DMet- 
iags aU requiring naore rooms and a stOl larger audi* 
torium, the oonununity decided to continue its buikt> 
ing oampaiip. 

In June, MMO, another bond issue, for $Uff,O00^ 
was voted to build a stSl larger building to serve as a 
Junkw and senicNr hi^^ school, with aa audtterium 
sealing 1000, and still another teadierage to serve aa 
a home fbr the prineqMd of the hi^ scbod and other 
male employees of the district. These buildiiigi are 
miw completed and in use. . «. 

These seven buildings are all located <)n a fine foor- 
tem-aere tract of good irrigated land in the center of 
the district, and the entire plant has a present value of 
$100,000« Yet it is in the open country, and there is 
not a farmhouse within half a mile of these buildings. 

The schod itsdf has been a mariced success from the 
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bepxanngf and has excited the wonder and admiration 
of hundreds of visitors. Twice as many children are 
now in the school as ever attended the old schools; 
the daily aittendance is fifty per cent hi|^er than it 
ever was in the old ones; a completely graded school 
and a four-years' hi|^ school have been provided; 
the term is nine months; the character of the instruc- 
tion given is on a par with that in good city schools; 
the educational opportunities of 400 children have been 
equalised; and all of them are being educated in the 
finest and most complete country school to be found 
anywhere, and under an environment as nearly ideal 
as one could imagine. Practically all of the childroi 
are in school, and ten times as many are now enrolled 
in this good country hi^ school as ever went away 
from home to school before this one was built. 

All of the standard subjects are found in the curric- 
ulum, and in addition courses in vocational home- 
making, agriculture, and farm shop are also (^ered, 
and their support contributed to from State and 
Federal funds. Outdoor games and athletics are di- 
rected and supervised by competent teachers, and this 
school has been veiy successful in competitive games 
with other schook in this part of the state. Someofthe 
teachers coach the football, basketball, baseball, and 
track teams, while others direct simpler games and 
play activities of the younger children, so that proper 
physical development of all these children receives 
good attention from volunteer workers and without 
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expense to the district. The teachers live at the sdiodl 
and are available for this service. 

The CommunUy Church 

The wradc of the public school is supplemented bj 
r^ular and ^stematic religious instruction in the 
Sunday school, which has an enrollment of 485 and 
an average Sunday attendance of near 300. In May» 
1921» the community church membership was SM. 
The women's missionary society has a membership of 
M, and there are three flourishing Christian Endeavor 
societies. The senior society has a member^p of 05» 
the intermediate of ^» and the juniors of 84» making 
a total of \%%. Besides all these organisations there is 
a live Sunday-school athletic association with a mem- 
bership of 50. 

The community church is governed by evangelical 
standards, has a constitutional form of organization, 
and is not controlled by any denomination. Men and 
women representing nine different denominations, and 
many others who before uniting with this church were 
not manbers of any church, are fast learning to wor- 
ship the same Grod in the same house of worship, at 
the same time and in pretty mudi the same way. 

The two large school buildings and the garage and 
gymnasium not only take care of the daily education 
of the children, but the classrooms are used for Sun- 
day-school classes and the large auditoriiun is used for 
diurdi services and all large community meetings. In 
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additioii to these buildiiigs, this oommtmity has pro- 
vided thiee modem teacherages and a parsonage^ 
making 84 rooms in all for its workers, all of whom live 
under the most pleasant and congenial surroundings. 
The teachers not only have the most favorable oppor- 
tunities to perform thdr regular school duties with 
the highest degree of efficiency, but they also have 
the finest opportunity to engage in many community 
activities that are of great value to the people of the 
district* 

Some of the teachers teach dasses in the Sunday 
school, some are officers and leaders in the Christian 
Endeavor societies, and in these and many other ways 
th^ make themselves useful in the community activ- 
ities that are thus made more successful than they 
would otherwise be. 

This is an excellent example of what a community 
may do for itself by co5perative eflPort. These people 
have nuufe adequate provision for their educational, 
social, and religious needs, and instead of families 
moving out of the district to town, as they were doing 
when this movement started, they are now moving 
in, and many new farmhouses are being built by new 
families anxious to establish homes in thb progressive 
district. 

These pe(q>le have their children in a good school for 
twelve years, and do not need to send them away from 
home until they are prepared for college. They not 
only receive religious instruction in the Sunday school 
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aad oonmniiiity chuidi, enjoy social inte ro o ura e in 
a larger and richer w^hxxe than they ever did bef <ne» 
but th^ meet their fellows in larger groups, in atli* 
letic contests, literary and musical organizations, 
learn to appear in public, and in all these aad other 
ways prepare themselves for dvic duties. 

Hie plant is in operation twelve months in the yeart 
and the school and all the educational wkm^c ccmnected 
with it is carried on on a twelve-mill taac levy, whidi is 
less than that paid by many of the town sdiod systems 
of the state. 

IV. A OOTJNTT-UNIT SCHOOL SYBTIM 

Baltimore County, Maryland, is an excellent exam- 
ple of the county unit of school organization and ad- 
ministration, and also serves as an excellent example of 
what can be accomplished in the improvement of rural 
education, with good leadership and by patient eflPort, 
and under proper educational conditions. Thestoiyia 
so interesting and so illustrative of possibilities that 
it is reproduced here. 

Baltimore County, Maryland, has an area of 890 
square miles (approximately 25 mUes square), and is 
entirely separate and distinct from the dty of Balti- 
more. There are in the county, in round numbers, 50 
one-teacher rural schools, 50 two-teacher rural and vil- 
lage schools, and 45 schools having from 8 to 49 teach- 
«*s. The largest schools are near the dty of Balti- 
more. A number of the schoob having 8 or more 
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teachers are consolidated schools, located in the vil- 
lages and rural communities. The county school- 
iQTgtem thus ccmsists of 145 buildings, sj^ead over an 
area of 6S0 square miles, and with something over 400 
teachers employed; as compared with 105 buildings 
and about 1800 teachers for the dty of Baltimore, and 
condensed within an area of SO square miles. InMary-* 
land the codkity, and not the township or the district^ 
is the unit of educational organisation and adminis- 
traticm. For each county a county board (rf education 
b appointed* These cowity boards condst of either 
three or six persons, appointed for six-year terms, one 
third going out of Qflb» every two years. InBaltim(»e 
County the board consists of six members, and la 
composed of farmers, merchants and other men of 
affairs.' 

Each county board of education practically has 
entire control of the school affairs of the county, 
with the one exception that county school taxes, above 
a certain legal maximum, must first be approved 
by the county governmental authorities. Hie ex* 
penditure of all school moneys is in the hands of the 
county board of education, and funds are appor- 
tioned as the needs of the different schods of the 
county require, and without regard to the taxable 
wealth of the different communities. This results in an 
equalization of both the burdens and the advantages 
of education, over the whole county, just as they are 
to-day equalized over a whole dty. In other words* 
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equally good 8chool8» equally long terms, and equally 
good salaries are provided for all the sduxds of the 
county, and without reference to the taxpaying power 
of the different communities. 

The county superintendent of schook is selected and 
appcnnted by the county board of education. Efemust 
be a college graduate, ai^d in addition must have had 
at least oneyear of professional preparation in a stand- 
ard college or university, and successful ezperiaice as 
ateacher. He acts as the executive officer of the county 
board of education, organiaes and supervises the 
schools, interprets the schod law, nominates aU 
teachers for ai^Knntment and assigns and transfers 
them as he deems best, prepares the course of study, 
selects all books and equipment for purdiase, prepares 
the annual school budget, and oversees all repairs to 
the school plant. 

District boards of school trustees exist for eadi 
sdiool, but these are appointed by the county board of 
education each year. A district board is allowed to 
^jprove the selection of the principal for its school, who 
acts as secretary of the district board. Hie functions 
of these district boards are confined to the above; 
to the care of school-houses and furniture; to the super* 
vismg of the repair of the schoolhouse, when directed 
to do so by the county board; and they may also ad- 
mit, suspend, and expel pupils, and ^cerdse limited 
local supervision over the schools. With the details of 
the work of instruction th^ have little or nothing to 
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do» as the outlining of the course of study, the selection 
of textbooks and apparatus, and the supervision of 
instruction are strictly educational functions which 
rest with the county board of education and its ap- 
pointed educational officers. 

Hie developmrat of a good supervisory ^stem in 
Baltimore County has been a matter of growth, and 
forms an interesting story of rural effort. It is unusual 
chiefly because the political conditions in most of our 
states will not permit of such progress being made. 

In 1900 the supervisory force consisted of a county 
superintendent and one assistant, who together at- 
tended to all the clerical, statistical, and finsncial 
work of a large county office, and also tried to super- 
vise the schools of the county. Together the two offi- 
cials were never able to visit each school in the county 
more than twice each year, and even to make such 
rounds required one hundred days (five school months) 
of continuous visiting from each. The principals in all 
of the schools of the county were also teaching princi- 
pals, with no free time for supervision, so that the 
schools of the county were practically without super- 
vision. 

About this time the board selected and appointed a 
new county superintendent, a recent college graduate, 
who had studied educational administration, and he 
set about the education of his board and the improve- 
ment of the educational conditions of his county. In 
1902 the county board was induced to anploy a derk 
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and steDographer for the office, so as to give the sapet^ 
mtendent and his assistant moie time, bee from c&ce 
w<ttk, for the supervision of the schods. Members of 
the coui^y board were induced to accompany them» 
and see for themselves the needs of the schools. In 
1001 the county superintendent organised local insti- 
tutes, or teachers' meetings^ in all parts of the county, 
and soon the principals of the larger sdiocds were made 
the leaders of these local institutes. Hie superin- 
tendent then organized a ^Monthly Saturday Bound- 
Table for Principals and Leaders of the Teachers' 
Meetings." Parents* meetings were alio organiiedt 
and civic associations were addressed by the superin- 
tendent and teachers, on the w(»k of the sdiods. This 
was all done as part of a quiet but persistent campaign 
of education, first of the teachers and then of the peo- 
ide, with a view to securing support for a movement of 
better sdiods, better educational conditicHis, and bet- 
ter salaries. To a selected list of four thousand cttisens, 
equal to one fifth of the patrons of each sdiool, annual 
reports, reprints of addresses, programs of work, etc, 
were mailed. The board itsdf soon became reqxmsive 
to popular sentiment, began to talk of improvement, 
b^pin to lay its plans before the pec^le, and b^gan to 
show a disposition to meet their wishes for better 
schools. Progress, though alow, soon became cumula- 
tive and sure. 

Additicms to the work now b^gan to be made. 
Domestic science was introduced, at first inafew local- 
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itiesyiind by means of a half-time teacher. Soon the 
women's dubs of other communities asked for an ex- 
tension of the worii:, and this was done. The work is 
now in charge of a special supervisor, assisted by seven 
special teachers of domestic science. In all except the 
one-teacher schools, home economics has now been 
provided for all girls in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, and is continued throu^ the four-year courses 
of five of the hi^ schoob of the county. In addition, 
about sixty grade teachers also teach sewing in the 
fifth and sixth grades of the schods. Rural domestic 
science dubs have been begun, largely as an out- 
growth of this instruction. Manual training was begun 
in a similar way, and with a similar result. Now a 
special supervisor of manual training, assisted by six 
special teachers, travels from school to schocd <m a 
weekly schedule, and gives instruction to the boys in 
that subject. 

Farmers' dubs and Granges b^gan to urge the board 
to improve the sdiools. The consolidation of schools 
soon began to attract attrition, and a number of 
consolidated schools have been formed. The farmers 
began to ask for an agricultural high school f ot the 
county, and in 1009 this was established. A demand 
for better school buildings — b^ter-heated, venti- 
lated, and adapted to modem educational needs — 
came as a natural outgrowth of the campaign of edu- 
cation. 

The need for better supervi^n (ot the schods was 
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also kept before the board, laigdy by illustratioiis 
from the busmess workL Listead of freeing the prin* 
cipal from teaching duties, the [dan decided upon was 
rather to use the county as a unit and to strengthen the 
county supervisoiy force. In 1905 an expert in pri- 
mary work was appointed as supervisor of primaiy 
grades for the county. Grade-teachers' meetings^ 
twice each month, were then instituted {or the first* 
and second-grade teachers. The primary suporisor 
also began to visit the primary classrooms once eveiy 
ten days, and to hold personal conferences with the 
teachers as to thdr work. The next year the third- and 
fourth-grade teachers were included. The chief pur- 
poses of the teadiers* meetings were to outline and 
discuss the work to be dcme, to give the teachers defi- 
nite aid, and to create a stronger professional spirit 
among them. The board, during this second year, 
apik>inted one of the best primary teachers in the 
county as a substitute teacher, it being her diief work 
to visit and help teachers in their classrooms, and to 
relieve them for a day or two at a time while thqr 
visited schools, with or under the direction of the ra* 
perintendent or supervisor. 

By 1 906 the county board of education had become so 
Impressed with the good results that they appdnted a 
grammar-grade supervisor, who, in turn, began a sim- 
ilar work of organization and direction, beginning first 
with the fifth-grade teachers, and gradually extend- 
ing the work to the upper grades. The work had grown 
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to such importanoe by 1911 that the board authorised 
each special supervisor to select an assistant, of her 
own choosing, to help in the work of grade supervision. 
The special supervisors were also given the h^ of a 
stenographer. 

In 1910 the board authorized the superintendent to 
hold an all-day meeting, five times a year, of all teadi- 
ers teaching in the one-room rural schools; and, in 
1911, meetings for all teachers in the two-room rural 
schools were also authorized. These meetings were 
helpful in evolving plans, and led naturally, in 1918, to 
the appointment, by the county board, of a special 
supervisor of rural schools for the county. The man 
selected had been a rural teacher in the county, had 
risen to the prindpalship of one of the larger schools, 
and then had gone to a teachers' college and had pre- 
pared himself well for the woric to be done. Beginning 
with September, 1912, the teachers of the county were 
organized into thirteen supervisory groups, of not ove^ 
thirty-five teachers to a group, with eleven of the 
thirteen groups in charge of a grade supervisor or as- 
sistant, who visits and aids the teachers of that group. 
The other two groups were placed in charge of assist- 
ant superintendents. The county superintendent over- 
sees and directs the work of aU, and visits each teacher 
once each year. The development attained by 1912 has 
since been retained and expanded in details, though the 
main features of the present organization are the same 
as developed by 1918. 
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The results have been such as to give the people of 
BaltimOTe Gnmty» Maryland, one of the best organ* 
used ruralH9chool ^sterns to be found in the United 
States. Aside from the slow but gradual educaticm 
of the pec^le of the county to appreciate the need 
for better supervision and to demand that mote money 
be spent cm the sdiools, the exodlent results which 
have been attained there have been due largely to five 
things: — 

' • L The county board of educaticm has been a con- 
tinuing body of dtisens, only one third going out 
of office at one time, and has thus been able to 
plan and to execute a continuing educational policy. 

fL The county board was free to go anywhere it 
wished to secure the kind of man it desired for county 
superintendent, to aiq;x>int him, and to fix his salary. 

8. The county board has been free to retain his 
services continuously, without the interference of 
party pditics or the duuices of a biennial political 
dection. Efficiency, not politics, has been the basis of 
his retention in office. 

: 4u The county board has also been free to appoint 
assistant superintendents, special supervisors, assist- 
ant supervisors, stenografdiers, and derics, as th^ 
deemed necessary , and to fix their salaries, and without 
having first to ask the county board of supervisors or 
the legislature for permission to do so. Thqr have been 
free, as such boards ou|^t to be, to make inrogress as 
fast as they thou^t desirable, inistead of being 
hand and foot, by uniform law9. 
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6. The county board has also been able <o consoli- 
date schools and transport the pupils; to improve 
buildings and sanitary conditions; to provide a uni- 
formly long term; to increase and standardise the 
salaries of the teachers throughout the county; to 
enforce the employment of good teachers for aU 
schools; and to add new schools and new forms ol 
instruction, where and as seemed desirable; — and aU 
because ol its control of the schools of the county as a 
unit. Their wKMdc has been exactly analogous to that of 
a city board ol education for a city. 
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On the fcA>wiiig pages is given a small selected list of 
references on the rural problem. The list contains only the 
more easily available of the numerous recent publications 
bearing on the general subject. No attempt has been made 
to make it a comprehensive list, nor would such serve any 
useful purpose. Instead is submitted a dliort list, contain- 
ing a few of the more important books, pamphlets, and mag* 
azine articles which have appeared within recent years. 

So important has the problem become that withhi recent 
years most of our states have issued special bulletins on one 
or more phases of the rural-life or rural-school problem, and 
most of these can be obtained by teachers for the asking. 
The following are possible sources of supply: 

1. Hie State Department of Education 

d. The State University 

8. The State Agricultural College 

4. The State Teachers College, or Normal Sdioola 

5. The County Farm Advisor 

6. The United States Department of Agriculture 

7. Hie United States Commissioner of Education 

The Annual Reports of the Secretary of Agriculture of tho 
United States, and of the State Department of Agriculture, 
often contain useful materiaL The volumes on PopvlaHon 
and on AgriovUure, giving the results of the 1920 Census, 
as well as the special volume issued for each state, will also 
prove useful. In addition the two following monthly mag- 
azines contain many articles of value: — 

'WoritTs Work A Mmithly Illustrated Magasine. Double- 
day, Page St Co., Garden City, LJ. 

This magamne oontiiins many artides lelathig to Uam life 
and nml education, often of particular valuai to those who aie 
interested in nnal life and educatio n . ' 
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Rwni Manhood. A Monthly Dlustrated Hagasme. later. 
DAtioiua Committee, Y.M.C Jl., New York. 

Devoted to the country woric of the Y.M.CJL Contaioi 
much thftt is vahuible lelating to nml life. 

PART I. THE RURAL-LIFE FBOBLEM 

1. The Rural EMuHon 

6otijb,Jab.E. Rural ProbUna in the Unii§d8taie9. 14dppw 
McClurg, Chicago, 1921. 

A good hnd statement of the f imdamental mial-Bie ptoblema. 

BurmaiiBLD, K. L. Chaptete in Rural Progreee. 251 pp. 
University of Chicago IVeas, 1908. 

A good analysis of rural social progress. 



Cabv8b,T.N. The Principlee qf Rural Eoancmiee. 886 pp. 
Ginn k Co., Boston, 1912. 

Deab in an interesting manner with the reasons for tiie citgr- 
ward trend and the possibilities of the farm and eouuUy of the 
future, from the viewpoint of an economist. 

Childb, RoaA P. **Makmg Good Farmers out of PoorOnei'*; 
In Review qf Reeiewe, November, 1910. 6 pp. 

An account of Dr. Knapp's demonstration wotk amoof 
Southern Farmers. An Interesting popular aoooont. 

HiBBABD, B. H. ^Tenancy in the North Central States'*; 
in Quarteriif Journal qf Ecomnnioip August, 1911. 20 pp. 

A good study of tenancy In these states up to 1910. Gives the 
high price of land and the one-crop system as the cUef faetora 
in producing tenancy. 

BoflB,J.B. ^Tbe Agrarian Revolution in the BCddle West**; 
in North American Reeiew^ vol. 190, pp. 877-91 (September. 
1909). 

Sketdies the great social dianges tsking place la the upper 
Mis s is s ippi Valley, and the effect of these changes on the in- 
stitutions of rural society there. * 
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SniB, N. L. The Rural Communis. 916 pp. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, New York, 1920. 

A very imporUnt and vahiaUe ooDectkm of readingi leUting 
to the rural-life problem hi its diflPerent phases. Quite valuable as 
a library suppkanental reference, as it reproduces many impor- 
tant articles not usually found in small libraries. 

WiiiK>N, W. H. The EvoltUiion of the Country Communily. 
m pp. The Pilgrhii Freaa, Boston, 1912. 

IVeats of mral social devdopment* the pioneer, the land- 
exploiter, the husbandman, the rdigious life of each period, 
rural morality, recreation, and the graded sdiool, from the 
point of view oif the diurdL 

^ J9. The Rwrd Church 

AsHBNHUBST, J. O. The Doy rf the Couniry CkuToh. SOSpp. 
Funk k Wagnalls, New Yoric, 1910. 

Contains an exoeUent du^rter on leadership. 

BxifnBB, C. O. The Ckurch in the Country Town* American 
Baptist Publishing Company, Chicago, 1912. 

The peculiar problems of the diuidi in the small town. 

BucKSB, G. A., and Others. Soking the Country Chunk 
Probletiu Jennings fc Graham, Cincinnati, 1918. 

A qrmpasium on the questioD. 

Buttkbheld, K. L. The Country Church andUte Rural Prob^ 
lent. 158 pp. University of Chicago P^ess, 1911. 

The task of the diurdi and its rdatkm to the rural problem 
is outlined. 

Eabp,E.L. The Rural Church Movement. Methodist Book 
Concern, New York, 1914. 

FiSKS, G. W. The Challenge rf the Country. 274 pp. The 
YM.CJi.f Association Press, New York, 1912. 

A book on the rural problem, with special reference to the 
country diuidi. Written at the request of the International 
Conunittee of the Y.M.C JL associations. 
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Gill, C. O., and FkNCHor, G. Six Thomand Country 
Ckwrchea. The Macmillan Compaoyy New York, 1919. 

McNurr, M. B. ^Ten Yean in a Country Choieh*'; in 
WcMs Work, December, 1910. 6 pp. 

A very interating aoooimt of ten yean of effort in a oountiy 
pariah in Illinois, and the results achieved. Also reproduced in 
cited above. 



Neshith, G. T. ''The Firoblem of the Rural Community 
with special reference to the Sural Churdi"; in Awtmean 
Journal rf Sooiohgy, May» 1908. 99 pp. 

The condition ol the rural diurch; community means for 
nnprovement. 

FBBSBmaoAN Crubch» BoAsn ov Honn Mibbionb. Ohio 
Rural I4fe Survey. Presbyterian Church PuMishing Com- 
pany, New York, 1914. 

1. Church Growth and Decline in Ohio. 82 pp. 
fL Country Churches of Distinction. 48 pp. 
8. Northwestern Ohio. 70 pp. 

4. Southeastern Ohio. 64 pp. 

5. Southwestern Ohio. 98pp.\ 

A survey of rural-church conditions in Ohio made by the 
Board of Home Missions, Countiy Life Divisioo, cf the FlraabgN 
terian Church. 

STMFOsnTif. ''The Church and the Rural Community^; in 
Ameriean Jowrwd qf Sociology^ March, 1911. 

WiiiK>N, W. H. The Church cf the Open Country. 98» pp. 
Missionary Education Movement of the United Slates, 
New York, 1912. 

The place of the rural dburdi in modem fanning oommanitaca 
and what changes must be effected if the church ii to continue as 
a rural leader. The author is Secretaiy of Presbyterian missions. 

WcuBON, W. H. "The Church and the Rural Community^; 
in American Journal of Sociology, March, 1911. 84 pp., 
including discussion. 

A paper along much the same lines as the above. 
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$, Rural Life in general 

AmmaaoK.yf.L. The Country Town. S07pp. TlieBaker& 
Taylor Co.» New York, 1906. 

CantainB good diaplert on numl-Iife conditioni and iieed% 
mnd degeneration and depletion^ rural resouioefl, and tlie rural 
diurdi. 

Bailbt» L. H. The CaunSfy-L^e MoeemenL £20 pp. The 
Madnillan Company, New York, 1911. 

A coniideratlon of tlie recent country-life movement. 

Bailbt, L. H. The TWiJpttnf qf Fartnere. M^pp. Hie 
Century Company, New Yori^ 1909. 

A di acttwi o n of tlie need and tlie means of training ^>»yffi 
for more suooenful agriculture and better Uving. 

Baxlbt,L.H. The State and the Fanner. ITTpp. Macmit 
Ian Company, New Yoric, 1917. 

A diacunion of poesible relalionahipi and help ghen. 

CouNTBT LiFB CoioasBioN. ReporL 6S pp. Government 
Printmg Office, 1909. Reprinted by Sturgis k Walton, 
New York, 1911. 



The report of President Rooaevdt^ Commission, outlining the 
problem and suggesting re m edie s . A very important document 

Cbow, Martha F. The Ameri4xm Caimtrp OirL 367 pp. 
F. A. Stokes Company, New York, 1915. 

CuBTiB, H. S. Play and Recreation in the Open Country. 
1265 pp. Gian & Co., Boston, 1914. 

GiLLBTTB, J. M. Conetruetiee Rural Sociology. 408 pp. 
Sturgis & Walton, New York, 1910. 

A text-book treatment of the problems surrounding rural 
life. 

Gbatson, D. Adventures in Contentment Doubleday, Page 
k Co., Garden City, L.I., 1907. 

Charming sketches of the delights of oountiy IM 
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Haggard, H. R. Rvral Denmark and iU Le9$ans. 9$5 pp. 
Tiongmanm Green fc G>., New York, 1911. 

Describet the great rural tranrf ormatioo effected in Denmaik 
by agricultural education and cooperation among the f annen. 

HAinFAN,L.J. The CommunUif Center. 214 pp. Silver»Biiiw 
dette k Co.» Boston, 1980. 

Describet idiat to do and how to organiae. 

ELkBT, J. K. Educational Reeaurcee rf ViBage and Rwral 
CammunUiee. 277 pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
Yo^ 1918. 

A collection of 10 eaay% by diff cie nt anthon^ oo different 
phaaes of the rural-life problem. 

HnJkJ.J. ''What we must do to be fed''; in IFoficTtlFofJ;* 
November, 1909. 88 pp., iUustrated. Bq>rinted as chap- 
teri in his Highwaye qf Progrees, 1910. 

Emphasiies the importance of scientific agriculture. 

Jagxbon, H. E. ii Commumiiy Center. 5ft pp. Bulletin 11, 
1918, ITnited States Bureau of Education, Washington. 

What a community center is, and how to organise it 

McCotmick, W. The Boy and Hie Clubs. F. H. Bevd» 
Oikago, 1912. 

McKebybb, W. A. Form Poj^tf and (7>fb. 826pp. TheMao- 
millan Company, New York, 1912. 

A good book on rural home life^ and the life intereiti of young 
peoi^. 

Nason, W. C. Rural CommunUy BuUdinge in the United 
States. 86 pp., illustrated. United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, 1919. Farmers' Bulletin 825. 

Nason,W. C. Plane cf Rural Community Buildings. 40 pp., 
illustrated. United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, 1921. Farmers' Bulletin 1178. 

The above two describe, picture, and give floo^plans for a 
number of community*center buildmgs in different parts of the 
United SUtes. 
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Pbmux, Jobs. BBodingt m Runi Soeiologif. Wt pp. Thd 
Macmillan Co.. New Yoik, lim. 

A cyclopedia on rural welfare. Useful to teadien. 

Plukkett, Sir H. The Rural-Life Probiem of ike Untied 
States. 174 pp. TheMacmiUan Company, New York, 1910. 

Writteu by an authority on Irish and American agriculture. 
Deali largely with the life of the faimeft and the great neod for 
busineat cooperation. 

BoBBSTBON, J. W. ConeervaHon cf Life in Rural Districts. 
46 pp. The Y.M.CA.,A88ociatio]i Press, New York, 1911. 

SiiCB»N. L. A Hoosier VUlage. 181pp. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1912. 

A study of a town of 2500 people, with refoenee to the causes 
for its degeneration. In oondiunon, says that not a single im- 
provement m the village life has come from within. 

Snis, N. L. The Rural Community. 916 pp. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, New York, 1980. 

An important and valuable collection of readings idating to 
the different phases of the rural-life i^oblem. Should be con- 
sulted and referred to by teachers of the subject 

Stmpobittm. Annals cf the American Academy cf PottHeal 
and Sodat Sciences. Philadelphia. Issue for March, 1912, 
a special number on the rural problem, 848 pp. 

A very important issue. Contains 88 valuable articles by well- 
known authorities, and dealing with almost every phase cf the 
rural-life i»oblem. 

Tatlob, H. C. Introduction to the Studio cf AgricuUural 
Economics. 887 pp. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1918. 
A treatise on the economic aspect of the rural-life problem. 

VooT, P. L. Introduction to Rural Sociology. 448 pp. D. 
Appleton k Co., New York, 1917. 

An introductory textbook on the subject 

Wabd,E.J. The Social Center. 859 pp. D.App^ton&Cck, 
New York, 1918. 

Describes the wodg to bt dont. 
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Wauw^F.A. BmolImpnmmmtL Onn^eJiidd Ox, New 

Yoric, 1914. 

WiLET» H. W. r%tf Lure qf ike Ltmd: Farmmg after F^. 
CeDtury Compaoy, New York. 1915. 

4* Rural Social ^tnwyt 

BBAimnr.E. C. TiU Oiiori^ Claf6. 41 |»p. Bulletin No. SS» 
1915, of the United SUtes Buram of Education. 

Deicribei tlw woric done b j the itiideiits at the lUle iiormtl 
school at Athene Gft^ in the itiutsr of rand aociolofir. 

Fwroir, B.A. ARundStarw^rf Cotm^. 88 pp., 

97 forms, with bibliogn^hies. Pl:e8byterian Chuidi Pdb- 
lishing Co., New York, 1915. 

An outline form, prepared for general use by the Board of Home 
Miwions, County Churdi Work, of the Presbyterian Church m 
the United SUtes. 

GALpni, C.J. Methodcf Making a Social Survey cf a Rwd 
Communiiif, Circ. Inf. No. 29, University Wisconsin 
\ Agricultural Experiment Station. 11 pp., illustrated, 
1912. 

A very good short outfine^ with maps, dwwing surveys. Dis- 
tributed free. 

MOBSB, H. N., EAflTMAN, E. F., AMD MOVAHAN, A. C. An 

EdueaHonal Survey qf a Subwban and Rural Coun^f. 68 
pp., illustrated. 

BuDetb No. 88, 1918, of the United SUtes Bureau of Eduoa- 
tSoQ. A social and edooational survey of Montgomery County, 
Md. 

Sharfletgh, F. E. Principlea and Methode of Rural 8u^ 
veys. The Y.M.C.A., Association Press, New York, 
191S. 

A detailed description of how to go to work, and idut to dow 

Tavt, Anna B. Communiiy Study for Rural DietricU. 
187 pp. Missionary Educational Movement for the 
United SUtes, New York, 1912. 

Another ootlineb with directkns Cor sudi studisi^ and diarisi 
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Wblls» 6. F. A Soeidl Swtetf far Rural C&mmimUiM. 
its pp. Published by the author, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 1912. 

A ^srDabui ontttne of things to sliidsr* 



PART n. THE RURAL-SCHOOL PROBLEM 

i. Needi in Rural Eduoation 

BBn8,G.H. NmoIdealainRuralSchooU. 128pp. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1918. 

A short treatise on the sdiool, its sodal iclatiouhips, the 
enrfculum, and the teadier. 

Cabnkt, BiABBL. Country L^$ and the Country SAooL 405 
pp. Bow, Peterson k Co., Chicago, 1913. 

A veQT practical treatise on the mrd-ichool problem. 

CuBBSBLET, E. P. The Improvement qf RuTol Sckooli. 76 pp. 
Ebughton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1912. 

Treats the problem under the headings: The Ph>blem; More 
Money; Better Organisation; Better Supervision. 

DATm, E. E. The TwenHeth^eniufy Rural SchooL %4A pp. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1920. 

Describes the new needs of the school, and the type of teacher 
needed for real rural leadership. An important vohtme. 

Dbbbslar, F. B. ififfo^ Sc&oottoiiMt. Bulletm of the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

Pictures and describes many good buildings. 

Egolbbtok, J. D., AND BsTTisB, R. W. The Work cf the 
Rural School 98S pp. Harper & Bros., New York, 1918. 

Considers the rural school as a factor in the upbuilding of the 
rural community. 

FooHT, H. W. The American Rural School. 861 pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1910. 

A good treatise on the rural-school problem, but diieQy along 
the Ihies of organization and the curriculum. 
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Kern, O.J. Among Country Sehoob. 866 pp. Ginn&Cai. 
Boston, 1906. 

The first of the books on tlw rural school, and still qtnte vsefuL 
Describes many experiments. Well illustrated. 

MoNAHAN, A. C. Statui cf Rural EdueoHon in Ihe United 
States. 78 pp. Bulletin No. 8» 1918, of the United SUtes 
Bureau of Education. 

An excellent presentation of present conditions. 

BiCHMOND, K. C. Rural School Plaifgraunds and EquipmenL 
1% pp. Teachers' Leaflet, No 11, October, 19S0; United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington. 
Describes brieQy what b needed. 

BoBBiNB, C. L. The School a$ a Social InetOuHon. 470 pp. 
AUyn k Bacon, Boston, 19ia 

An introduction to the study of social education. 

Skbblet, Homsb. The Country SehooL 218 pp. C!harlea 
Scribner's Sons, New York, 1918. 

A very general work, dealing very briefly with almost ewery 
phase of mral-sdliool work. 

STMPOsiuif. The Rural School ae a Community Center. Tenth 
Yearbook, Part n, of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. 75 pp. University of Chicago Pkess, 1911. 

Contains a series of artides, by different authors^ on rural- * 
sdiool extension, cooperation, libraries, community needs, etc 

I 2. Orffonvuxtion and Supervirion qf Rund Schools 



(Nearly all of the books listed above, under 1, treat 
also. In addition the following are^woithy of special note.) 

Axp, J. B. Rural Education and ihe Consolidated SchooL Sit 
pp. World Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y., 1918. 

A good treatise on the rural educational problem in general, 
with some reference to consolidation and transportation. 

Bbtts, 6. H.,AND Haul, O. E. Better Rural Schools. 5lft 
pp. Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 1914. 

A large general treatise, emphasiwng consolidation. 
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BuBNHAM»E. Two Typeiqf Rural Schooli.lft!9 pp. Teachert 
CoU^e Publications No. 51. New York, 1912. 

A comparative survey of two rural-school areas in Ohio and 
Michigan. 

Challman, S. a. The Rvral School Plant St66 pp. Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1917. 

Describes and illustrates rural-school buildings, and sets stand- 
ards. 

FiRESTONS Bulletin. Coruolidated Rural SchooU and th$ 
Motor Truck, 52 pp., illustrated. Firestone Ture and Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio. Bulletin No. 6, 1920. 

An excellent monograph on tnmqxNrtation, giving cost data 
sddom presented. 

Hates, A. W. Rural Communiiy Organissatum. University of 
Chicago Press, 1922. 

A study of the type of local educational unit best adapted to 
a comprehensive community organisation. 

Hats, W. M. Education for Country L^e. Circular 84, 
Office of Experimental Staticms, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Points out the large possibilities of the consolidated sdiool as a 
community center. 

Enobb, G. W. Consolidated Rural SchooUf and the Organs 
iaation of a County System. 99 pp. Bulletin 282, Office of 
Experiment Stations, United States Department of Ag« 
riculture, Washington, D.C., 1910. 

An excellent bulletin on consolidation and the county unit 
The best study of the subject so far published. Coutains mncfa 
valuable data as to costs, and many iUustratious. 

Enobb, 6. W. Study qf F^teen Consolidated Schools. South- 
em Education Board, Washington, D.C. 
Contains data as to organisation, costs, and efficiency. 

MoNAHAN, A. C. Consolidation cf Rural Schools and Trans-^ 
portation cf Pupils at PubHc Expense. 108 pp. Bulletin 
80, 1914, United States Bureau of Education. 

An excellent statement of w<»rk being done, and the problems. 
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Bafbeb, L. W.» AND Othehs. TheConaoUdaUdRtaralSekooL 
545 pp. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1920. 

A Kries d twenly-two articles on different phases of the moiFe- 
ment for tiie oooaoKdation of schools, the transportation of papiim 
and the cnfriculum of the consolidated school. Our best and most 
complete treatment of the fobject. Contains good bibfiographiea 
on nml-life piobleins. 

Showalthb, N. D. A Handbook for Rural School Offieen. 218 
pp. Houghton Biifflm Compaiiy, Boston, 1990. 

A general treatment of an the phases of niral-9chool adniinistr»> 
tioo coming within the province of a school trastee or school 
director. A good book oo ni rat^chool administration. 

Spbcial Statb BuiitBTiNB. Iq a number of states special 
bulletins have beoi issued by the State Department of 
Educaticm, the State Agricultural College, the State Uni- 
versity, or otherwise. These are often veiy valuable. 
Among those issued in ^1920-21 the following are illus- 
tiative. 

1. Caiaouk, J. T. ComoUdated 8<AooU. 88 pp. SUte 
Department of Education, Mississii^i, Bulletin 17, 19S0. 
ft. HiNEB, L. H. r^ School as the Center qf the Ccm- 
muniiylJfe. 81pp. The Story of a School. Departmentof 
Public Instruction, Indiana, 1920. 
8. Kniqht,E.W. The CoruoHdaUon rf Rural Schools. 26 
pp. University of North Carolina Extension Leaflet, 
1980. 

4. ScHBiBBB, J. H. Traneportatum qf School Children in 
Colorado. 64 pp. State Agricultural College, 1980. 

5. Saboent, C. 6. Consolidated Schools qf the Mountaine, 
Valleys^ and Plains cf Colorado. 60 pp. Colorado Agri- 
cultural College Bulletin, June, 1981. 

STifPoanTM. Supervision qf Rural Schools. Twelfth Year- 
book, Part n, of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, 114 pp. University of Chicago Press, 1918. 

A series of oontribtited articles, dealing with different phases 
of the problem of supervision of rural scfa o oja. Also contuns a 
good bibliogn^y on school supervitioD. 
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S. The Cwrumtun 

(See alio Arps, Betts» Kern, Foght, Rapeer, Showalter, and 
under 1, above.) 

AiDEBMAN, L. R. School Credit for Home Work. 181 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1915. 
Deacribea types, and how to administer the creditt. 

Bbamdon, M. £. The Project Method mEdvcation. 882 pp. 
Badger, Boston, 1919. 
A general consideration of project teaching. 

Bbown,H.A. The Readjustment qf a Rural High School to the 
Needs of the Community. SI pp., iUustrated. Bulletin 
No. 20, 1912, United States Bureau of Education, Waah^ 
ington, D.C. 

Describes how Cdebrook Academy, New Hampddre, was n^ 
directed. 

Cbochsrton, B. H. ''A Very Real G>untry School*'; in 
World's Work, January, 1912. 10 pp., iUustrated. 

Describes the establishment and extension work of this same 
Baltimore County high schooL 

Cbosbt,D. J.,aiufCBOCHBBTOK,B. H. CommumityWorkin 
the Rural High School. 12 pp. In Yearbook, United States 
Department of Agriculture, 1910. Also reprinted separately 
for free distribution. 

Describes the community work done in the agricultural hi|^ 
school of Baltimore County, Biaiyland. 

Davknpobt, E. Education for Efficiency. 184 pp. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, 1909. 

A discussion of whtX constitutes eflSdent education, and the 
place of agriculture in an educational system. 

Davis, B. M. Agricultural Education in the PuUic Schools. 
168 pp. University of Chicago Press, 1912. 
Outlines work to be done. 

FoGHT,H.W. The Danish Folk High SchooU. 98 pp., illus- 
trated. Bulletin 22, 1914, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

An excellent otesen t ation of the work of these agricultural 
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hi^ sdioob and tlieir adapUlMlRy to condiHons in tlw United 

SUtes. 

HowB, F. W. Boys' and GvrW AgricuUwral Clubs. 23 pp^ 
iUustratecL Farmers' Bulletin, No* 885, United States 
Department of Agriculture, 19l6.;ij 

Describes the wori^ and gives a list of publications of the De- 
partment relating to the work. 

Hummel, W.B.oiMfB.B. Materials and Methods in Agriad^ 
iural Education. The Macmillan Company, New Yoik» 
1913. 
A good practical working guide for the teadier. 

Jsw]BLL,J.R. AgriculturalEdueation,Induding NatureStud^ 
and School Qardens. 140 pp. Bulletin No. 2, 1907, United 
States Bureau of Education. 

A careful consideration of the curriculum. 

JoHNBON, A. A. County Schools rf Agriculture and Domestic 
Economy in Wisconsin, 24 pp. Bulletin No. 242, Office 
of Experimental Stations, United States Department of 
Agriculture, 1911. 

Describes the kind of work done in a number of these schools. 

Johnson, C. Old-Time Schools and School Books. 381 pp.» 
illustrated. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1904. 

A good description of the oU-time district school, and its 
wotk. 

Lbakb, a. H. Means and Methods qf Agricultural Education^ 
273 pp. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1915. 

N. E. A. Report cf the Committee on Courses qf Study m 
Agriculture. In Report of Proceedings^ N. K A., 1912» 
pp. 1391-1413. 

A very useful report, outlining many practical courses for dif- 
ferent types of sdiools. 

Nolan, A. W. The Teaching qfAgrieuliure. 277 1^. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1918. 

Two recent books dealing with plans and materials for agricul- 
tural instruction. 
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fioBiNBON, C. H. and Jenks, F. B. Agrieuliural InHrucUon 
in High Sehoola. 80 pp. Bulletin No. 6, 1918, United States 
Bureau of Education. 

Discusses types of sdioob, salaries of teachers, and kinds of 
instruction provided. 

ScuDDSB, M. T. Field Day and Play PicnicB for Cauniry 
CkUdren. Bulletin, Charities Publication Committee* New 
York. lOc. 
Describes how to organise and conduct such. 

SniiaoN, R. W. Vocational Agricultural Education by 
Projects. 

Stockton, J. LbBot. Projeci Work in Education. Ekugfatoik 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1980. 

A general discussion cf the proUems and plans involved in prol^ 
ect work. 

WooFTSB, T. J. Teaching in Rural Schools. 827 pp. Eku^ 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1917. 

A very helpful book, dealing with both the OTganisation of the 
sdiod and the instruction in the different subjects. 

4. The Teacher 

Bailet, L. H. On (As Training of Persons to teach Agriculture 
in the Public Schools. 58 pp. Bulletin No. 1, 1908, United 
. States Bureau of Education. 

Discusses the nature of the proUem, and the means of trahi- 
ing teachers fcv rural service. 

CuLTEB, H. M. and Stonb, J. M. The Rural School, its 
Method and Management. 876 pp. Silver Burdette & Co.» 
Boston, 1918. 

A book on management and methods. 

FmLD, Jbbsis. The Com Lady. 107 pp. A. Flanagan Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1911. 

A series of letters firom a country teacher to her father, de- 
scribing her work in transforming a rural schooL Should be read 
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of prqwring teachers for the rural schools. 

MuTCRLBE, F., and Craio, W. J. A Couree qf Study for the 
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Outlines a course of study for rural teachers. 
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American Book Company, New Yoric, 1922. 
A series of practical illustrations of successful rural instruction. 

Qdigk, Hxbbbbt. The Brown Mouse* 810 pp. Bobba-Mer* 
riU Co., Indianapolis, 1915. 

A veiy interesting rural-life story. 
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Silvar Burdette & Co.. Boston, 1917. 

Describes'the daOy woriE of the teacher in the usual rural schooL 

WooFTBR, T. J. Teaching in Rural Schools. 827 pp. Hous- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1917. 

Presents both the organisation of the schod and methods of 
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A charming story of a country teacher's experience, and of 
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itioii And ofgudsir 
lion of schools, 178-08. 

Agrieuhuiml chibs, boys and 
mh, 144-48; Clinton County, 
Iowa, 18<M9. 

AgiicuHund colleges, 88w 

Agricultural development, four 
periods of: — I. Up to 1880» 
7-18; IL 1880-8Q, 14-18; IIL 
186(^90, 18H»; IV. 1800 on, 
80-81. 

Agric ul tural eaq[MuinoD, great 
American, 18-21, »-84, 41- 
48. 

Agriculture: — Instruction in 
rural schools, 988-71, 908; na- 
tional aid for, 87; new, 88-87; 
future demands on, 44; re- 
ofganisation and commercia]- 
ismg of, 88-^1; U.S. Dept of, 
88, 80, 148, 185-58. 

Arithmetic, redirection of in- 
struction in, 980-81. 

Automobiles on farms, 84. 

Away-from-f arm-influenoe in ed- 
ucation, 980-81. 

Back-to-land movement, 180. 

Baltimore Ca, Md., County 
unit in, 891-98, 880^47. 

Barley, new seed, 80. 

Bathroom oonvemences, 84. 

Bibliography on rural problems^ 
840-80. 

"BoardingHtfound" arrange- 
ments, 88. 

Boy-Scouts, rural, 144. 

Bo^rs* Chibs, 144^18. 

Buildings, school, 907-18; con- 
solidated srf>T>fll interiors^ 988^ 
8S9^-88; fundamental needs in, 
919-18; typical interiors, 907- 
19; qMdal rooms, 918. 



Camp-Fire Girls, rural, 144.^ 

Church: — A rural, reorgadiedt 
189-87; a village, reoryiniaed, 
187-80; as a eommumty oen* 
ter, 191-98; early socnd as- 
pect of, 78-78; large early in- 
fluence, 79-74; the teacher and, 
81-89; effect ol duudges on* 
71-81; social mission of, 80. 

Churches: — Too many, 77-78; 
dying churdies, 78-70. 

Ctttes, gradual rise of , 8^ 95. 

Qty and country sdiods com- 
pared, 991. 

City connections formed, 95, 

Cityward miction, the, 94-98. 

Commerce, rise oi, 18. 

Commercial clubs aiding farm- 
ers, 155-50. 

Commercial larg^-^cale firming^ 
45-48. 

Commercial small-scale farming; 
48-^. 

Community centers, 117-98; pos- 
sible, 118-95; one plan for, 
110; the churdi as a, 191-98^ 
180, 880-49; the library as a. 
194; the school as a, 195. 

Community-center churdi, 191- 
98, 180, 880-44. 

Community-center organiaatiooi^ 

18a 181. 

Community-center schools, 951- 
54; floor-phms for, 958. 

Community life, 198, 158. 

Community rural service, 198. 

Consolidated schoob: — A one- 
room school in Hfissouri, 898- 
84; a good example in Illinois, 
884-88; a community-center 
church and consolidated school 
in Colorado, 880-44. 

Consolidation movement, 908 
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inaugimting the «un«» 9¥K 
845. 

CoDfloIklBtion of schools, 280- 
55, 808-88; Advantages of, 
285-88; disadvantages of, 839- 
40; district consolidation, 240- 
48; towndiip consolidation, 
248-44; county-unit plan, 245- 
49, 821-28; state reorganisa- 
tion, 255; in Colorado, 93^95; 
in Illinois, 884-88; in Indiana, 
281, 242; in Iowa, 282; in Ohio, 
282-84. 

Codperative Agricultural Exten- 
sion Act, Tlie, 155. 

Country-life Commission, the, 
169. 

Country-life movement, mean- 
ing of, 128. 

County Agricultural Agents, 156. 

County board of education, 822- 
26, 889-47. 

County farm council, 156. 

County school superintendent 
(See Superintendent; Superin- 
tendency.) 

County system, the, of school 
administration, 190-92^ 245- 
49, 889-47. 

County taxation for education, 
198-200. 

County unit in evolution, 807. 

Curriculum: — The old, 256-^, 
275-76; need of redirecting, 
267-68, 275-78; new one 
needed for rural school, 256- 
81, 296; for rural high school, 
278-80. 

Distribution of taxation for edu- 
cation, ar^tems of, 201H)2. 

District school: -^ Origin of, 83- 
85; multiplication ol districts, 
168-65, 181-88, 226-29; de- 
cline of, 164-66. 

District system, 86-88, 178-86, 
221-25; essential features of, 
178-86; objections to, 184- 
86, 226-80, 285-87. 



District taxation, 194-97. ^ 
Domestic science, instruction in* 
271-78, 298, 848. 

Education, early, 88-89; changes 
in after 1870, 89-96; increas- 
ing cost of, 99-100; increasing 
tmi, 101; present inade- 
quacy, 97; mat constitutes* 

. 280-81. 

Educational 
e4 172-75, 203, 224. 

Equalizing effect of general 
tion, 199-201. 

Erie Canal, 16. 

Expansion, agricu l tural, 18-£L 
22-24. 

Experts, farm, 155-59. 

Fsrm experts, 155-59; handi^ 
26, 60; labOT, saving in, 26- 
28; managers, 46; tenantry^ 
51-61; values, 28, 80, 48, 67. 

Farmer, home-builder type, 2^ 

Fanner, town and travel habit, 
65-66. 

Farmers, agricultural eouii e a 
for, 70. 

Farmers* Institutes, 154-55. 

Farmers* organizations, 141HV. 

Farmhouses, newer, 88-85. 

Farming: — Conmiercial, 14; 
conditions in fifteen states, 
80; population, 80; subsist- 
ence stage, 10-14. 

Farms, devdopment of, 19, 20l 
24; free, given awayt 19; siie 
of , 80. 

First period in agricultural de- 
velopment, 7-13; characteris- 
tics of the period, 7-18. 

Florida, Duval County, consoli- 
dation in, 245. 

Foodstuffs, recent values of, 42. 

Fourth period in agricultural 
development, 29-61; charac- 
teristics of the period, 81; 
changes involved, 60-61; ef* 
feet on school, 94-97. 
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Fiimoei inlioiiia^ 8#. 

Geography, instmction in, 862- 

64. 
Govemment, local, 6S-71. 
Grading of schools, 90. 
Grammar and language, instmo- 

tioD in, 261, 262. 
Grange, the, 124, 149-52, 802. 

Harlem, oonsoUdated school, 
824-28. 

Hesperia Movement, the, 160. 

Hi^ school, rural: — Redirec- 
tion of, 278^-80; teacher in, 
800-01. 

History, instruction in, 265-66. 

Home and school, 18. 

Home-builder farmer, 22. 

Home life, early, 11, 18. 

Home-project idea, 275a. 

Ho mes, early farm, 11; need for 
better, 115-17; present farm 
homes, 88-85. 

Hygiene, instruction in, 264-65, 
296. 

Idaho, Ada County, reorgan- 
ised, 24»-50. 

Inmiigrants: — Early types, 
15-16; later types, 54-59; 
land ownership by, 107; teach- 
ing agriculture to, 70. 

Indiana, Delaware County, con- 
solidation in, 242. 

Institutes, farmers*, 154-^. 

Institutional church, an, 185-87, 
839-42. 

Instruction: — In rural school, 
256-81; in rural high school, 
278-80. 

Intellectual revolution, the, 74- 
76. 

Intennve farming, 46. 

Interiors of building, school, 
207-16; a model bmiding, 214; 
a reorganised school, 211. 

Inventions: — New, 15-16; labor- 
•aving, 26-28. 



KirksvOIe, Miiaoiiri, rural 

school, 828-84. 
Kitchens, farm, 116. 

Language and grammar, in- 
struction in, 261-68. 

Library : — Rural, 124, 146-49; 
school, 220-21; library work, 
297. 

Living: — Early, 10-14, 18; 
thini-period characteristics, 22; 
fourth-period changes, 81-85. 

Local government amid the 
change, 68-71. 

Machinery, new farming, 15, 89. 

Magarines in the farm home, 88, 
64. 

Mail, rural delivery, 88. 

Maintenance of schools, types of, 
198-204. 

Manual training, instmction in, 
278, 298, 848. 

Manufacturing, rise of, 16. 

Markets, early» 9, 11; new, 14, 
40-41. 

Marykind, county unit of adr 
ministration in, 821-28, S8f^ 
47. 

Migrations, earl v Westward, 9. ^ 

Mi^issippi Valley: — An agri- 
cultunu center, 80-81; town 
movement in, 86; to¥nis lack- 
ing in personality in, 102. 

Missouri, Kirksville consolidated 
school. 82ft-84. 

Model rural school buUdings^ 
214, 258, 828-88. 

Morrill Land-Grant Bill, 87. 

National aid for agricultuie, 87. 

Nature study, instruction in, 
268-71, 296. 

Negro farmers, 48, 50, 59. 

Neighborhood dubs, 158-59. 

New England influence on relig- 
ious life, 71-72. 

New interest in rural life, 65. 

NewQMtpers in farm homes, 88,64* 
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Ntmiiig* district, 180. 

Otao, ooDsolidstioii of schools 

in, 280-34, 241. 
Ohio, township siq>ervision of 

schoob in, 812. 
Qrijanicatbn and administim- 

tion of schools, types of, 178- 

08. 
Outlook, larger ninJ, 114. 
Ownership oi land, 61, 107. 

Periods of agricultural develop- 
ment. (See Agricultural de* 
velopment.) 

Personidity, retention of, on 
farms, 112-18. 

Personality, the sdiool and, 118. 

Pioneer life, early, 10. 

Plainfield, Illinois, reorganised 
nural churdi, 182-87. 

Play, organized, instructbn in, 
274. 

Population, rapid growth of ur- 
ban, S, 25. 

Population and production, rela- 
tive increases m, 27. ^ 

Professional preparation for 
teaching, 280-00. 

Project-idea, the home, 275a. 

Railways, early, 10-17. 

Reading, instruction in, 266-67. 

Redirected schools: — A rural, 
828-84; a consolidated, 334-38. 

Redirecting the school, 172, 174. 

Rural economic interests, 108. 

Rural human interests, 100. 

Rural library, 124, 146-40 
207. 

Rurallife: — Early, 11; to-day, 
82-35; great rural interests, 
178; movement, the recent, 
160; needs to-day, 104, 110, 
207; educational deficiency in, 
105. 

Rural population, 8, 25, 111; by 
states, 40; decreases in, 50-51. 

Rural schooL (See School.) | 



Rural school p rogress, fandar 
mental needs for, 208-04. 

Rural social life, 68-68, 297. 

Rural social problem, 106, 297. 

Rural teacher: — Training of, 
280-00; high school teacher, 
800-01; possibilities for large 
service, 801-04. 

Saraent School and Church* 
Colorado, 830-44. 

School: — Origm of, 88-85; the 
early, 88, 177; second-period 
school, 86-88; city-school in- 
fluence on, 02; changes in 
direction after 1870, OO- 
05; amid the fourth-period 
changes, 04-07, 164-72; ^ical 
early interiors, 84, 86; costs, 
increasing, 04-101; district, 
decline of, 163-67; Hbnuy, 
220-21; sites, 216-18; super- 
vision (see Supervision, So- 
perintendency); term, increas- 
ing, 101. 

School and democracy, 163, 320. 

School and home, 18. 

School and personality, 118. 

School buildings: — types and 
needs of, 207-16; typical in- 
teriors, 207-12; fundamental 
needs of, 212-16; special 
rooms in, 215; consolidated, 
328^14. 

Schoolmaster, the early, 88. 

Schools, rural: — Not of neces- 
sity poor, 167; recent criti- 
cism of, 168; redirecting them, 
172-75, 328-38; fundamental 
needs of, for progress, 203-04; 
present plight of, 102, 164-^. 

School systems and evolution, 
178 

Science, domestic, instmctioQ 
in, 271-73, 208. 

Science room in schools, 215. 

Second period in agricultural de^ 
velopment, 14-18. 

Second-period school, 86-88. 
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Seed selection, 99, 

Sites* school, 210-18. 

Size of f amis, 80. 

Smith-Lever Act, 155. 

Social v/otk for the diurch, 122. 

Society, early rural, 6S-65; 
dian^ in, 65-08. 

Specialisation, farm and cnip, 
15. 

Stock-breeding, 88. 

Subsistence fanning, 10-14. 

Sunday, early, social signifi- 
cance of, 04. 

Sunday School, non-attendance 
at, 77-78. 

Superintendency, county: — In 
evolution, 808; new concep- 
tions of the office, 809-11; 
present conditions in the office, 
815-20; the way out, 819-20, 
846-17. 

Supervision, rural, 806-26, 880- 
47; same under county sys- 
tem, 821-26; under county 
board of education, 822-25; 
present ^me of, 818^1; town- 
ship, in Ohio, 812; county, at 
S resent, 811; new California 
iw, 812. 

System, district. (See District 
system.) 

Taxation for education, forms of, 
198-204; distribution of, 201- 
02. 

Teacher: — The early, 88; de- 
crease in men, 91; new rural 
type needed, 90-93, 288-804; 
teacher and the church prob- 
lem, 81, 802. 

Teacher, rural: — Call for serv- 
ice from, 801-04; training 
and wages compared* 288-88; 



present status of training, 288; 
in rural hi^ schools, 800^1. 

Teacher's home, 218a, 842. 

Teachers' training classes, 289- 
99; be^nnings of, 289-90; 
instruction offered, 292r-99; 
suggested course, 295-99. 

Teaching equipment, 206-25; 
special equipment needed* 
218-20. 

Telephone and the fanner, 82. 

Tenantiy, farm, 51-61; in the 
United States, 51; in each 
state, 58; increase in, 52; ten* 
antry ve, ownership, 107; ten* 
antiy and social life, 66-68. 

Tenants, new, and load govern- 
ment, 69. 

Third period in agricultural de- 
velopment, 18-1^ 

T6wn and township tazatioOt 
197-98. 

Town movement of farmers, 86. 

Town or toimship system* 18(^ 
90. 

Town system, the New England* 
187. 

Town M. district control, 188. 

Township, the Western, 189. 

Trading, early markets, 18. 

Trains, agricultural, 89. 

TVavel, farmers enjoying, 66. 

Utah, county-unit plan in* 218- 
28. 

Workroom in the rural school 
211, 214, 215. 

Y.M.C.A., county-work divi- 
sion, 128, 124, 188-48, 802. 

Y.W.C.A., county-work divi- 
sion* 128* 124* 142-44* 802. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION : Its Problems, Methods, 

and Dangers 9y Albert H. Leaks 

A study and critidam of the opportoalties provided for the edocatiwi of the 
industrial worker. 

ESTABLISHING INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS * 

By Harry Bmdlqr Saaiftk 
A rra ft iffl^ iHscaaiion of the alqiato be taken in establidiing fa*4fflr^i 
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